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Introduction 


Our study of a commentary on the Qur’an (Tafsir al-Qur'an) that is 
attributed to an exponent of classical Sifism, the Muslim mystic ($#ft) Abu 
Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah b Yanus b ‘Isa b ‘Abd Allah b Rafi’ At- 
Tustari (d. 283/896), falls naturally into two parts of three chapters each. 
The first part is focused on the text of this commentary (Tafsir), its author 
and the literary tradition that surrounds and preserves it. Part II concentrates 
on the analysis of its content, the hermeneutics of its method and the 
structure of its thought. 

In the first chapter we examine those sections of the Sufi primary 
sources that are relevant for Tustari’s thought and constitute the back- 
ground against which the Tafsir can be compared. Chapter II reconstructs 
the rough outline of Tustari’s life-span from the extant source materials, 
and examines Tustari’s relationship to his masters and disciples. Chapter III 
evaluates the available manuscripts of the Tafsir, determines the trans- 
mission of the text, and establishes the extent to which the authorship of 
the commentary is to be attributed to Sahl At-Tustari. It describes the 
structure of the work as a continuous commentary on a selection of 
Qur’anic keynotes, demonstrates various layers of content, and points out 
the method by which Tustari derives mystical insights from the Qur'an. 

On the basis of solid textual data thus established, Part II analyzes the 
principal topics of Tustari’s mystical interpretation of the Qur’an. It dis- 
regards the exhortations to religious conduct and the enumerations of 
ascetic guidelines embodied in the Tafsir, and also neglects numerous 
elements of traditional theology and anecdotal illustrations. It emphasizes, 
however, the genuinely mystical core of Tustari’s experience of God, 
namely, that area in which the Sufi penetrates to the certain and immediate 
awarenesss of God’s presence within his inmost being. 

Tustari’s experience of God is deeply rooted in the Qur’anic notion of 
the One God who, though inaccessible in absolute mystery, manifests 
himself in two fundamental events antecedent and subsequent to the 
phenomenal existence of man in the world of temporal creation. These two 
events, the pre-existential Day of Covenant and the post-existential Day of 
Resurrection, delineate the origin and end of Sufi experience (Chapter IV). 
By virtue of the re-actualization of his pre-existential past and the anti- 
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cipation of his post-existential future, man is able to realize these two anti- 
podal events in his phenomenal existence and to penetrate the actual 
realization of God’s immediate presence within his inmost being (Chapter 
V). The Qur’anic prophets and Muslim mystics, God’s Messengers and 
Friends, represent the prototypes of this experience. The experience itself 
occurs on the plane of the total, living reality of man, the obedient and 
believing creature, in whom the God-centered inclination of the heart has 
overcome the egoistic tendency of the human self (Chapter VI). . 

Tustari’s Tafsir has not yet been the subject of an analytic and textual 
study. There is not even a reliable printed edition of the Arabic text of the 
work. No scholar in the Islamic field has directed his attention to a topical 
study of Tustari and his thought, although Tustari figures as a frequently 
mentioned authority in $afi sources and is cited in any serious survey of 
classical Sufism. 

As early as in the year 1907, I. Goldziher explored the doctrines of the 
Salimiyyah, a theological school that took its name from Ibn Salim, father 
and son, Tustari’s direct disciples.1 The intensive study of Hallag 
(d. 309/922) led L. Massignon to discuss certain features of the life and 
thought of Tustari, who was Hallag’s spiritual master for a short duration. 
Massignon gathered the results of his research concerning Tustari in various 
passages of his works.? Massignon’s contributions to a study of Tustari, 
scattered and incomplete as they may be, represent the first serious 
examination of Tustari’s world of Sufi ideas and open up avenues of 
research into a rather obscure area of Sufi studies. The article “Seh] ut- 
Tiisteri” by A. Subhi Furat in the Jslam Ansiklopedsi,? adds a number of 
new references to the data supplied by Massignon. 

Throughout the thorough study of B. Reinert on classical $ifism* one 
finds scattered quotations of Tustari’s ideas concerning tawakkul (trust in 
God). In substance, these quotations can be understood as aptly 
summarizing the basic views of Tustari on this $ufi theme. The value of 
C. Tunc’s study on the Salimiyyah’ lies in the edition and translation of the 


1 I, Goldziher, “Die dogmatische Partei der Salimijja”, ZDMG 61 (1907), pp. 73-80. 

2 L. Massignon, La passion d’Al-Hallaj, Paris 1922. Essai sur les origines du lexique 

‘technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 1968. Recueil de textes indédits concernant 
histoire de la mystique en pays d’Islam, Paris 1929. Kitab At-Tawasin par Al-Hallaj, 
Paris 1913. SEI, 488f. (art. Sahl At-Tustari). SEI, 500 (art. Salimiya). 

3 A. Subhi Furat, “Sehl Ut-Tiisteri”, in: Jslam Ansiklopedsi, vol. X (Istanbul, 1966), 
pp. 322-324. 

+ B. Reinert, Die Lehre vom tawakkul in der klassischen Sufik, Berlin, 1968, passim. 

5 C. Tunc, Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari und die Salimiya, Bonn 1970, dissertation directed 
by O. Spies and G. Mensching. 
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Kitab al-mu‘aradah which is ascribed to Tustari. The late Professor A. J. 
Arberry directed the doctoral dissertation of M. K. J. Gaafar, which 
remains as yet unpublished.°® 


© M. K. J. Gaafar, The Sufi Doctrine of Sahl At-Tustari with a Critical Edition of His Risalat 
al-huruf, Cambridge 1965. The late Professor Arberry kindly encouraged our proposed 
study on Tustari in a letter to Professor Landolt. 


Chapter I 


The Sufi Primary Sources and the Tustari Tradition 


Sahl At-Tustari is cited in the Sufi primary sources either anonymously 
or by his name (is) of Sahl b ‘Abd Allah or his nickname (kunyah) of Abu 
Muhammad or his surname (nisbah) of At-Tustari. In these sources Tustari 
appears as the avowed author of a considerable body of aphorisms and 
sayings. He also represents the model ascetic of numerous anecdotes that 
illustrate these sources. These aphoristic and anecdotal materials concerning 
the life and thought of Tustari constitute what may be termed the “Tustari 
tradition.” This tradition was fundamentally formed by Tustari himself as 
its principal author. It was, however, recorded, transmitted and amplified 
by the circle of his followers and became integrated into particular Sufi 
primary sources to a varying degree. Although the Tustari tradition, which 
is gathered from these sources, can be regarded as reflecting the bulk of 
Tustari’s teaching, it does not represent the work of Tustari in its entirety 
and complete integrity. 

The extant materials of the Tustari tradition can be classified under three 
categories which mark three phases of development: (1) the Tustari tradi- 
tion until 356/967, reflected in works ascribed to Tustari; (2) the Tustari 
tradition from 356/967 until 465/1074, an integral part within the repre- 
sentative sources of ‘ilm at-tasawwuf (the science of Sifism); (3) the 
materials, quoted on Tustari’s authority in Sufi sources later than 465/1074, 
with little additional information. The incisions at 356/967 and at 465/1074 
are warranted by the development of the Sufi primary sources with regard 
to the Tustari tradition, as it will be shown in the following pages. 


1. The Tustari Tradition Prior to 356/967 


The Sufi primary sources of this period that are concerned with the 
Tustari tradition exclusively focus on Tustari’s teaching and Sifi practices. 
Their point of reference is Tustari; the ideas and practices of other Sufi 
masters are only taken into consideraton insofar as they are related to 
Tustari. All these sources claim Tustari as their author and depict him as a 
creative Sufi master. 
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The bibliographical evidence of relevant sources and the examination of 
extant manuscripts shall demonstrate that Tustari actually was an author of 
Sufi works and that those $ufi works, attributed to Tustari but compiled by 
disciples, essentially rest on Tustari’s teachings. Thus the Tustari tradition 
of this period has to be considered as largely authentic, even if substantial 
parts of it were collected by close associates. 

The circle of Tustari’s disciples and followers represents the “carrier” of 
this Tustari tradition which was chiefly created by Tustari himself and pre- 
served by his followers, who transmitted it partly in the form of their 
master’s apophthegmata, partly as his commentary on Qur’anic passages, 
partly in the form of anecdotal accounts, and partly by way of glosses of 
their own. In the process of transmission, a reasonable measure of inter- 
pretation on the part of Tustari’s associates was added to Tustari’s original 
doctrine. The extant works ascribed to Tustari preserve traces of this inter- 
pretative activity of his followers. 

To the Tustari tradition of this period belong certain works, lost today, 
which are recorded by title in the bibliographical literature. Numerous 
excerpts of these works have been integrated into later $ufi sources. Some 
of their sections have been completely omitted in the course of time and are 
most likely lost forever. Other extracts have been greatly expanded by a 
layer of explanatory glosses and pious embellishment. Despite these short- 
comings, the source materials of this period include the major part of the 
authentic and genuine Tustari tradition. This general outline of the situa- 
tion of sources shall be documented in detail by the bibliographical evidence 
concerning the works of Tustari and by the critical examination of the 
manuscripts of extant works ascribed to Tustari. 

The transmitters of Tustari’s thought and doctrine did not only copy 
written materials, but largely relied on the oral instruction of their master. 
This oral way of communication is clearly evidenced by the transmission 
in the form of apophthegmata attributed to Tustari. Moreover, a great 
variety of Tustari’s sayings and comments on Qur’anic verses actually 
exhibit distinct features of oral instruction. 


a) The Bibliographical Evidence 


In his Kitab al-fibrist, completed in 377/988, Abu’l-Farag b An-Nadim 
(d. 385/995) ascribes three works to Tustari, which today are either lost or 
unknown by the title given in the Kitab al-fthrist.? They are: Kitab daqa’iq 


7 J. W. Fiick, EJ?, III, 895 (art. Jbn An-Nadim); F. Sezgin, GAS I, 385—88; Ibn An-Nadim, 
Kitab al-fibrist (ed. G. Fliigel), Leipzig 1872, p. 186. 
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al-muhibbin (The Intricacies of the Lovers), Kitab mawa ‘iz al-‘arifin 
(Exhortations of the Gnostics), and Kitab gawabat ahl al-yagin (The 
Answers of the People of Certainty). Thus less than a hundred years after 
his death Tustari was known to Ibn An-Nadim’s classical history of Arabic 
literature as an author of Sufi treatises. 

In the Kitab at-ta‘arruf, Kalabadi (d. 380/990) does not list Tustari 
among those Suafis who “published the sciences of allusion in books and 
treatises”, nor does he mention him as having written on Sufi “conduct’’.® 
On the other hand, in the Kasf al-mahgub, Gullabi (d. 469/1077) counts 
Tustari among those who wrote “exhaustive treatises” on “the rules of Sufi 
companionship” .? 

According to a note of the copyist in the 7th/13th century manuscript 
(ms. Sahid ‘Ali 1374, £. 58a) of the Rasa’il of Gunaid (d. 298/910), Tustari 
is credited with a Safi work entitled Kitab al-mitaq (The Book of the 
Covenant).?° In the Kitab al-‘ibar, Ibn Haldiin (d. 808/1406) attributes a 
Za irgah (a clairvoyance chart) to Sahl b “Abd Allah (At-Tustari).*1 Ibn 
Qutlibuga (d. 879/1474) ascribes a Tabaqat as-stifiyyah to Sahl b ‘Abd 
Allah At-Tustari in the Tag at-taragim.' But it appears that, on account 
of an error, perhaps scribal, Tustari’s name took the place of Abi ‘Abd 
Ar-Rahman As-Sulami. The Tabaqat al-mufassirin of Dawidi (d. 945/1538) 
quotes Sahl At-Tustari as the author of a commentary on the Qur'an, yet 
a blind spot in the relevant passage (of the underlying manuscript) has 
blotted out any further information." 

The Kawakib ad-durriyyah of Munawi (d. 1032/1622) cites Raqa’iq 
al-muhibbin (The Delicacies of the Lovers), Mawa'iz al-‘arifin, and 
Gawabat abl al-yaqin as works of Tustari.44 The Turkish encyclopedist 
Mustafa b ‘Abd Allah Haggi Halifa Katib Celebi (d. 1067/1657) completed 
in the last years of his life the bibliographical encyclopedia Kasf az-zunun. 


8 Kalabadi, Abi Bakr Muhammad b Ishaq, Kitab at-ta‘arruf li-madhab abl at-tasawwuf 
(ed. A.J. Arberry), Cairo 1934 p.11; tr. A.J. Arberry, The Doctrine of the Sufis, 
Cambridge 1935, p. 13. 

9 Gullabi, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali Al-Hugwiri, Kasf al-mahgab (ed. V. A. Zhukovsky), Tehran 
1336s, p. 439; abridged tr. R. A. Nicholson, Kaif al-mahgab, Leiden 1911, p. 338. 

10 A.H. Abdel-Kader, The -Life, Personality and Writings of Al-Junayd London 1962, 
pp. 40 (text); 160 (translation). 

11 Ibn Haldin, Wali Ad-Din “Abd Ar-Rahman b Muhammad, Kitab al-‘ibar, Beyrouth 1961, 
vol. I, 206f. 

12 Tbn Qutliibuga, Tag at-taragim (ed. G. Fliigel), Leipzig 1862, p. 51 

13 Dawidi, Sams Ad-Din Muhammad b ‘Ali b Ahmad, Tabaqat al-mufassirin, 2 vols., 
Cairo 1392/1972, I, 210. 

14 Munawi, ‘Abd Ar-Ra‘if, Al-Kawakib ad-durriyah fi taragim as-sadat as-siftyyah, 2 vols., 
Cairo 1938, cf. I, 243. 
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In it he mentions two works of Tustari: Al-Gayah li-ahl an-nihayah (The 
Goal For the People of Ultimate Concern) and Qisas al-anbiya’ (The 
Stories of the Prophets).'5 According to the Risalat al-manhiyat (ms. 
Tehran Fac. Law, mag. 251) copied in 1279/1862, Tustari is the author 
of a Kitab diya’ al-qulub (The Radiance of the Hearts), of which the Risalat 
al-manhiyat is considered an extract (ff. 12b—13a). In his Hadiyat al-‘arifin 
Isma‘il Pasa Bagdatli (d. 1338/1920) cites Tustari as author of six different 
works: Gawabat abl al-yaqin, Daqa’iq al-muhibbin, Za’ irgah, Al-Gayah 
li-ahl an-nihayah, Qisas al-anbiya’, Mawa‘iz al-‘arifin.1© Bagdatli adds 
the work Za'irgah to the titles listed by Ibn An-Nadim and Haggi Halifah. 

Among the contemporary histories of Arabic literature Hair Ad-Din 
Zirikli’s Al-A‘lam refers to Tafsir al-Qur'an and Raqa’iq al-muhibbin as 
works of Tustari,!” while ‘Umar Rida Kabhalah, in the Mu‘gam al-mu'allifin 
cites the following as works of Tustari: Raqa’iq al-muhibbin, Mawa'iz 
al-‘arifin, Gawabat abl al-yaqin, Tafsir al-Qur'an al-karim, Qisas al- 
anbiya’ 18 

Brockelmann”? refers to three manuscripts of a Tafsir ascribed to Sahl 
At-Tustari and to the collective manuscript Képr. 727. A fairly complete 
enumeration of extant works ascribed to Sahl At-Tustari is to be found in 
Sezgin’s Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, which includes Brockel- 
mann’s manuscript references.?° 

Since the 4th/10th century Tustari is known to important sources of 
Muslim bibliography as an author of Sufi treatises. The following book- 
titles of his works have been recorded: Kitab daqa’iq al-muhibbin (Kitab 
raqa iq al-muhibbin); Kitab mawa'iz al-‘arifin; Kitab gawabat abl al- 
yaqin; Kitab al-mitaq; Tabaqat as-sufiyyah; Al-Gayah li-ahl an-nihayah; 
Qisas al-anbiya’; Kitab diya’ al-qulib; Za irgah. 

As to Tustari’s Tafsir al-Qur’an, it is listed as such for the first time in 
the contemporary bibliographical works, although Dawidi seems to have 
been acquainted with it in the 10th/16th century. Almost all of the pre- 
viously quoted titles suggest Safi content of the actual works. But none of 
the extant manuscripts of works ascribed to Tustari carries any of the 
above quoted titles (except, perhaps for the Qisas al-anbiya’). 


15 Hapgi Halifah, Mustafa b “Abd Allah Katib Celebi, Kasf az-zunun, (ed. G. Fligel), 
4vols., Leipzig 1835—58, cf. IV, 303 (= nr. 8534) and IV, 518 (= nr. 9437). 

16 Bagdath, Isma‘il Pasa, Hadiyat al-‘arifin, 2 vols., Istanbal 1951—55, cf. I, 412. 

17 Zirikli, Hair Ad-Din, Al-A‘lam, 10 vols., Cairo 1954—59, cf. III, 210. 

18 Kahhalah, ‘Umar Rida, Mu'gam al-mu'allifin, 16 vols. Damascus 1957—61, cf. IV, 284. 

19 C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, 2 vols. and 3 suppl. vols., Leiden 
1937—49; cf. I, 190; SI, 333. 

20 Sezgin, GAS, I, 647. 
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b) Extant Works Ascribed to Tustari 


The examination of extant works ascribed to Tustari can be based on 
Sezgin’s list of manuscript references, if certain modifications and correc- 
tions are included: Kitab Tafsir al-Qur'an al-karim (The Commentary of 
the Noble Qur’an) mss: Gotha 529 (153ff., 825 A.H.) 

Fatih 638 (72ff., 872 A.H.) 
San‘a’ 62 (112ff., 936 A.H.) 
Fatih 3488/2 (ff. 181a—330a, 965 A.H.) 
Cairo? 1,38, tafsir 68 (107ff., 1269 A.H.) 
Zahirtyyah $15 (146ff., 13th c. A.H.) 
printed: Cairo 1326 A.H. and 1329 A.H. 
Kalam Sahl b ‘Abd Allah (The Sayings of Sahl b ‘Abd Allah) 
ms: Kopr. 727/1 (ff. 1—153b, 7th c. A.H.) 
Kitab as-Sarh wa’l-bayan li-ma askala min kalam Sahl (Explanation and 
Clarification to Difficult Points of Sahl’s Doctrine) 
ms: Kopr. 727/2 (ff. 154a—206a, 7th c. A.H.) 
Esad 1623 (42ff., about 1100 A.H.) 
Kitab al-mu'aradah wa’r-radd ‘ala abl al-firaq wa-ahl ad-da'awa fi'l- 
ahwal (Remonstrance and Refutation of the People of Factions and of the 
People of Pretensions concerning the Mystical States) 
ms: Képr. 727/3 (ff. 206a—243b, 7th c. A.H.) 
Kalimat al-imam ar-rabbani Sahl b ‘Abd Allah at-Tustari 
(Sayings of Our Guide and Divine Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari) 
mss.: Ist. Un. Lib A. 4089 (34ff., 11th c. A.H.) 
Esad 3527 (ff. 217b—248b, about 1100 A.H.) 
both mss., according to Sezgin, are identical with Kalam Sahl (ms. 
Képr. 727/1) 
Kitab lata’if al-qisas (The Subtleties of the Stories of the Prophets) 
ms: Tal‘at, mag. 283 (56ff., 838 A.H.) 
Risalah fi'l-huruf (Treatise on the Letters) 
ms: Ch. Beatty 3163/3 (ff. 83b—87a, 686 A.H.) 
Risalat al-manhiyat (Treatise on Illicit Acts) 
ms: Tehran, Fac. Law 251g (ff. 12b—19a, 1279, A.H.) 
Risalah fi'l-hikam wa’ t-tasawwuf (Treatise on Wisdom and Sifism) 
ms: AS 4128/4 (ff. 148-168, 7th c. A.H.) 

The Risdlah fi'l-hikam wa't-tasawwuf, listed by Sezgin, merely re- 
presents a 7th/13th century selection of Tustari’s sayings which were copied 
exclusively from Quiairi’s Risalah.?1 The Manaqib imam ahl al-haqq ila'l- 
haqq wa-managqib ahl Allah ‘azza wa-gall (ms. Talat, tasawwuf 1581, 


21 Quiairi, Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abd Al-Karim, Risalah fi ‘ilm at-tasawwuf Cairo, 1385/1966. 
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367 ff., 675 A.H.) is ascribed by Sezgin to Tustari; however, although it is 
stated on the title page of the manuscript that Sahl At-Tustari compiled the 
work (and that Muhammad Ar-Ratini wrote a commentary on it), the 
actual text of the manuscript has no value as source material for the Tustari 
tradition since it is mainly concerned with Egyptian Sifis of the Sadili 
affiliation and does not include a single reference to Tustari. 

Thus, despite certain limitations of access to the manuscripts of works 
ascribed to Tustari, we are convinced that we have, especially in the Tafsir 
and in ms. Képr. 727, the main and substantial part of the early Tustari 
tradition extant in manuscript. Our assessment of these manuscripts here 
excludes the Tafsir, which will be dealt with separately in Chapter III. 


Ms. Kopr. 727 
This manuscript of 243 folios is divided into three parts: 
(1) Kalam Sahl b ‘Abd Allah (ff. 1a—153b) 
(2) Kitab as-Sarh wa’l-bayan li-ma askala min kalam Sahl (ff. 154a—206a) 
(3) Kitab al-mu‘aradah wa’r-radd ‘ala abl al-firaq wa-ahl ad-da' awa fi'l- 
ahwal (ff. 206a—243b) 
On a fly-leaf, prefixed to ms. Képr. 727 by a later hand, two anecdotes 
about Tustari are. recorded, which are culled from the Masart' al-'ussaq of 
Aba Muhammad Ga'far As-Sarrag (d. 500/1106).?? Though the folios of 
ms. Képr. 727 are numbered la to 243b, it is obvious that the beginning 
of the manuscript, including the title-page, possibly about a dozen to 
twenty folios in all, are missing. 

Sezgin gives the first part of ms. Képr. 727 the title Kalimat Sahl b 
‘Abd Allah at-Tustari, probably by reason of the title Kalimat al-imam 
ar-rabbani Sahl b ‘Abd Allah at-Tustari of the mss. Ist. Un. Lib. A. 4089 
and Esad 3527 (ff. 217b—248b).?3 More correctly, however, it should be 
entitled Kalam Sahl b ‘Abd Allah or Kalam Sahl as marked in the final lines 
of different subsections (cf. ff. 3a; 19a; 40a; 63a; 79b). It comprises a first 
section that is divided into five subsections (guz’) of varying length 
(ff. 1a—79b) and a second section (ff. 79b—153b) with occasional sub- 
divisions into short chapters (bab). 

The first part as a whole (ff. 1a—153b) constitutes a collection of 
sayings, one added to the next. There are several repetitions and no clear 
principle of order. Also, the division into subsections does not signify a 
strict separation of subject matter. Sometimes certain topical associations 
seem to form small blocks of sayings focused on related Sifi ideas and key 

22 Sarrag, Aba: Muhammad Ga’far b Ahmad b Al-Husain, Masari‘ al-‘ussaq, 2 vols., Beirut 


1969; cf. 1, 197; 271. 
23 Sezgin, GAS, I, 647. 
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terms. All these sayings are attributed to Tustari, some of them having 
parallels in Tustari’s Tafsir or resembling statements quoted on Tustari’s 
authority in $ufi primary sources. 

The Sarh (ff. 154a—206a), the second part of ms. Képr. 727, is clearly 
marked as a separate unit through its book heading and colophon. As a 
commentary to difficult points of Tustari’s doctrine, it proceeds by listing 
a series of Tustari’s sayings which are, in each case, immediately followed 
by explanatory remarks of the commentator ‘Abd Ar-Rahman As-Saqali.?* 
This part is evidently compiled by Saqali. His is the choice of Tustari’s 
sayings and the commentary. 

The Mu‘aradah (ff. 206a—243b), the third part of ms. Képr. 727 
presents itself as a separate section through book heading and colophon. 
On the whole it continues the style of sayings by Tustari which are 
irregularly commented upon by Saqali. This pattern is somewhat broken 
by ff. 206b—212b, which include a series of anecdotes with reference to 
Tustari (ff. 206b-—209a) and a passage of refutation (mu‘aradah, radd) in 
the strict sense (ff. 209a—212b) that expresses Tustari’s theological creed 
in contradistinction to the Murgi’ah and Qadariyyah. 

Both Sarh and Mu‘aradah, are explicitly considered as part of Kalam 
Sahl as it is evidenced by their respective book headings (cf. f. 154a and 
f.206a). Thus, also the colophon of the third part reads tamma kitab 
as-sarh min kalam Sahl (here ends the Book of Explanation of the Kalam 
Sahl, cf. £. 243a). 

If ms. Képr. 727 is considered as a whole, it proves, by and large, to be 
a collection of Tustari’s sayings (Kalam Sahl) that is arranged according 
to no apparent principle of order. Its second and third parts are connected 
with Saqali’s commentary and by virtue of this stand out as separate units. 
The organic link between Tustari’s sayings and Saqali’s commentary clearly 
indicates a date of compilation prior to the latter’s death. 

Tustari is not the compiler of the Kalam Sahl. We disagree, however, 
with Sezgin’s statement that these sayings of Tustari were “very probably 
collected in the 7th/13th century”?5 and suggest that it is a 7th/13th century- 
copy of a collection of Tustari’s sayings, originally compiled by a close 
follower of Tustari, probably Ahmad b Salim (d. 356/967), and transmitted 
by ‘Abd Ar-Rahman As-Saqali. 

This supposition stands on weak ground as long as ms. Esad 3527 and 
ms. Ist. Univ. Lib. 4089 remain inaccessible to us. But it has four basic 
observations in its favour. Firstly, none of the $ifi sources examined can 


24 Saqali, not Siqilli; cf. Sam‘ani, Kitab al-ansab, Leiden 1912, (facsimile), f. 354a. 
25 Sezgin, GAS, I, 647. 
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be determined as the direct source for all or part of the material included in 
ms. Képr. 727. Secondly, there are definite resemblances in subject matter 
between this manuscript and quotations on Tustari’s authority in his Tafsir 
and in Safi primary sources. Thirdly, content, structure and style do not 
vary between the first part (Kalam Sahl) and the second and third parts 
(Sarh and Mu'aradah) except for the additional commentary by Saqali. 
Fourthly, the third part begins (f. 206b) with a statement of Abu'l-Qasim 
‘Abd Ar-Rahman b ‘Abd Allah (As-Saqali), an ascetic of the city of 
Qairawan in North Africa, who, on the authority of Muhammad b ‘Abd 
Allah An-Nihawandi at Basrah, narrates that Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad b 
Muhammad b Salim had addressed 5,000 questions to Sahl b ‘Abd Allah 
(At-Tustari) concerning his views on certain principal mystical doctrines. 
The answers to these questions, so Ahmad b Salim claims, he did not 
record but kept in memory until he communicated them to Nihawandi.?¢ 

This statement serves an obvious purpose: it tries to explain the 
authenticity of the sayings, included in the book and ascribed to Tustari, 
despite the time interval that separates the compiler, Ahmad b Salim from 
Tustari, the professed author. In fact, it demonstrates that these sayings 
have to be understood as Ahmad b Muhammad b Salim’s summary of 
Tustari’s teaching in the form of aphorisms. Thus, Tustari is the main 
source for the content of ms. Képr. 727, whereas Ahmad b Salim is the 
principal author and Saqali the final compiler, transmitter and commentator. 


The Sarh mentions as its compiler a certain Abu'l-Qasim ‘Abd Ar-Rahman b Muhammad 
As-Saqali (f. 154.) and calls him a Safi master (as-Sath al-‘arif). The Mu'aradah refers to the 
same person and describes him as an ascetic of Qairawan (az-zahid bi-madinat al-Qairawan). 
The further evidence included in ms. Képr. 727 concerning this $aqali is merely circumstantial. 
In one passage (f. 207b), Saqali directly transmits on the authority of Abi Muhammad b ‘Abd 
Allah An-Niffari (d. after 366/977); whereas in other instances we find him at Makkah 
(f. 189b), in the Prophet’s mosque at Madinah (f. 207a) and in a Sufi session (maglis) at Cairo 
(f. 208b). Saqali does not seem to have met Ahmad b Salim since the transmitter chains quoted 
in the Mu'aradah (ff. 206b and 208a), consistently insert a third link between the two men. 

The identity of this man is disputed among the Orientalists. Brockelmann,?”? on the 
authority of Sam‘ani’s Ansab, places the death of Abu’l-Qasim As-Saqali in the year 423/1032. 
Massignon?® states that Abu'l-Qasim As-Saqali wrote in Qairawan in the year 390/999. 
Sezgin?? mentions the date of about 380/990 for the death of Abu'l-Qasim ‘Abd Ar-Rahman 
b Muhammad As-Saqali on the authority of Kahhalah; and the date 380/990 for the death of 
“Abd Ar-Rahman b Muhammad b ‘Abd Allah Al-Bakri As-Saqali Al-Maliki ‘Imad Ad-Din 
on the authority of Bagdatli’s Hadtyat al-‘arifin. Reinert? expresses the view that the Saqali 


26 Massignon, Tawasin, 195. 

27 Brockelmann, GAL, SI, 333. 

28 Massignon, SE/, 489. 

29 Sezgin, GAS, I, 647; GAS, 1, 666. 
3° Reinert, Lehre, 293. 
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quoted in ms. Képr. 727 is identical with the Saqali mentioned by Brockelmann3! who died 
in 423/1032, but is different from the Saqali mentioned by Sezgin,3? who died in 380/990. 
In order to see clearly in this matter, the relevant biographical sources have to be consulted. 

The bibliographical reference in Sam‘ani’s Ansab mentions an Abu'l-Qasim ‘Aniq b 
Muhammad b Al-Hakim At-Tamimi As-Saqali, a virtuous Sai and ascetic (zahid), who was 
generally considered as a righteous man and trustworthy transmitter, and is said to have died 
in the month of Sawwal of the year 423/1032.33 The bibliographical reference in Bagdatli’s 
Hadiyat al-‘arifin3* refers to a Maliki Safi “Abd Ar-Rahman b Muhammad b ‘Abd Allah 
Al-Bakri As-Saqali, who died in about (fi fudad) the year 380/990 and was the author of 
three works, the titles of which suggest Sufi content: Al-Anwar fi ‘ilm al-asrar wa-maqamat 
al-abrar, Sifat al-auliya’ wa-maratib ahwal al-asfiya’, Karamat al-auliya’ wa'l-mutiin min 
as-sahabah wa't-tabi in. 

The Ma'‘alim of Ibn Nagi (d. 837/1433), the bibliographical parts of which are a re-edition 
of the Ma‘alim of Abu Zaid Ad-Dabbag (d. 696/1297), includes among the accounts of the 
religious personalities of Qairaw4n a section on Abu’'l-Qasim ‘Abd Ar-Rahman b Muhammad 
b ‘Abd Allah Al-Bakri As-Saqali, who is considered as a true sufi master (as-Sath al-‘arif) 
and is given the epithets of imam al-haqiqah (master of reality) and Saih ahl at-tariqah 
(master of the people of the Path).35 At Qairawan he studied under (sami‘a ‘ala) among 
others, Aba Ishaq b Ibrahim b Ahmad As-Saba’i (d. Ragab 356/967),3© Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali b 
Muhammad b Masrar Ad-Dabbag (d. Ramadan 359/970),37 Abu’l-Qasim Ziyad b Yianus 
Al-Yahsubi As-Sadari (d. $a’ban 361/972),38 Abi Malik Sa‘d b Malik b ‘Ubbadah Ad-Dabbag 
(d. 361/972), who was a disciple of Abu Sa‘id Al-Harraz,39 and Abu'l-'Abbas Tamim b 
Abi'l-‘Arab b Muhammad b Ahmad b Tamim (d. 371/982).4° On his journey eastward 
(rahala ila'l-masriq) he met Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b Ahmad b Ibrahim AlI-Balbi, 
Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali b Ahmad b Zakariya’ Al-Hasimi, ‘Ali b Al-Husain b Findar Al-Qadi and 
Aba Bakr b ‘Atiq b Misa Haran Al-Hatimi. In the year 350/960, he studied at Makkah 
under Abi Bakr Muhammad b Al-Husain Al-Ahawj. When he left Makkah in order to return 
to Qairawan, Abi ‘Ugqail gave him his blessing.*? 

This Saqali was known as a traditionist, a jurist and $ufi who wrote a Sifi treatise, known 
as Anwar As-Saqali, which is considered by Ibn Nagi as a genuine Sufi work of strictly Sunni 
outlook. He also wrote two other Sifi treatisegventitled: $ifat al-auliya’ wa-maratib ahwal 
al-asfiya’ and Karamat al-aultya’ wa'l-muti in min as-sahabah wa’ t-tabi'in of which Ibn Nagi 
quotes some excerpts. We are also told that Saqali rebuked the jurists (al-fugaha’) for their 
refusal to recognize the karamat, God’s charismatic gifts to the Sufis (ma wahaba al-haqq 
li-auliya’ ihi).4? 


31 Brockelmann, GAL, SI, 333. 

32 Sezgin, GAS, I, 666. 

33 Sam‘ani, Kitab al-ansab, f. 354a. 

34 Bagdatli, Hadiyat al-‘arifin, I, 514. 

35 Ibn Nagi, Al-Qasim b ‘Isa, Ma‘alim al-iman fi ma'rifat abl al-Qairawan, 4 vols. Tinis 
1320/1902, cf. III, 181-183. 

36 Ibn Nagi, Ma‘alim, III, 91. 

37 Ibn Nagi, Ma‘alim, III, 96. 

38 Ibn Nagi, Ma‘dlim, III, 98. 

39 Ibn Nagi, Ma‘alim, Ul, 97. 

40 Ibn Nagi, Ma‘alim, III, 120. 

41 Ibn Nagi, Ma‘alim, III, 182. 

42 Ibn Nagi, Ma’alim, III, 183. 
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Though Ibn Nagi does not know the date of Saqali’s death, he informs us that the latter 
died before Abi Muhammad b Abi Zaid, who is to be identified with the Maliki jurist Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b Abi Zaid ‘Abd Ar-Rahman Al-Qairawani and died in 386/966 at 
Qairawan.*3 The Ma‘dlim, which is chronologically arranged according to the dates of death 
of the persons quoted, inserts the biographical account concerning §aqali in the beginning 
of the 5th/11th century; the last entry before Saqali carries the date of death Gumada 
al-ahirah, 404/1013, and the second person recorded after Saqali died Ragab 407/1017.44 

No doubt, the confusion as to the identity of our $aqali is dispersed if the reference of 
Sam‘ani’s Ansab is discarded for the obvious discrepancies in the name of the person in 
question. Thus, the Saqali of ms. Képr. 727 is identical with the Saqali of Ibn Nagi and 
Bagdatli as well as with the Saqali mentioned in GAS I, 647 and GAS I, 666. This Saqali died 
slightly before 386/996, certainly not earlier than 380/990. 


On the basis of this biographical evidence it may be safely asserted that 
our Saqali added his commentary to Tustari’s sayings some time during the 
years 350/960 and 386/996, possibly during or after his sojourn at Makkah. 
The bulk of Tustari’s sayings, to which Saqali’s commentary is organically 
linked, has, therefore, to be dated prior to the year 350/960. Since the 
content of ms. Képr. 727, as a whole, indicates a close follower of Tustari 
with Sunni outlook as its chief compiler, Saqali himself and some associate 
of Ahmad b Salim (possibly Nihawandi) have to be considered as the final 
compilers who are responsible for this collection of Tustari’s sayings. 


Kitab Lata if al-qisas 

The manuscript Lata if al-qasas fi qisas al-anbiya’ (Tal'at, mag. 283),** 
mentioned by Sezgin as a work of Tustari, actually is entitled Kitab Lata’if 
al-qisas and includes 56 unnumbered folios that apparently constitute some 
part of a collective manuscript. It was written by a certain Muhammad b 
Abi Bakr, known as Ibn Al-‘Ata’ Al-Gurri, who terminated his copyist’s 
work on Ramadan 17, 838 (April 16, 1435). The manuscript does not 
reveal the name of the author and anonymously states: “You asked me that 
I compile for you a book which includes the subtleties of the stories of the 
prophets .. . So I answered you . . .” (f. 1b). The 17 chapters (fas 1) of 
the work deal with the Jata’if (subtleties) of the prophetical stories of 
Adam, Nuh, Ibrahim, Isma‘il, Ya‘qib, Ayyab, Yunus, Sulaiman, Misa, 
‘Isa and Muhammad (chapters 1-11), and with the Jata’if of Allah, certain 
Sufi anecdotes, the ritual prayer (salat) and the Basmalah (chapters 12—17). 

A close examination of the microfilm casts serious doubts on the 
authorship of Tustari because of a definite lack of sufficient internal 


43 Sezgin, GAS, I, 478. 

44 Ibn Nagi, Ma‘alim, III, 180, 189. 

442 A microfilm of this manuscript was obtained through the kind services of Ms. N. Rafla 
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criteria. Some external criteria seem to favour Tustari’s authorship. Haggi 
Halifah states one of Tustari’s works, entitled Qisas al-anbiya’, to begin 
with the words “al-hamd li-llah al-awwal fa-la sai’ qablahu”,*5 which is 
the exact beginning of our present manuscript. Furthermore, all Sufi 
authorities, quoted in the chapter on Sufi anecdotes (chapter 13), lived 
prior to Tustari (viz. Yahya b Mu‘ad, Du’n-Nun AlI-Misri, Sulaiman Ad- 
Darani, Ahmad b Al-Hawari). 

In subject matter, the theme of prophetical narratives as well as the 
analysis of God’s name and the Basmalah according to their letter patterns, 
strongly recall similar passages in Tustari’s Tafsir. But, despite this 
closeness in subject-matter, no particular saying or passage can be found in 
the present manuscript that could be determined as characteristic of Tustari 
if collated with passages concerning the same topic in other works ascribed 
to Tustari or in the classical Safi primary sources. Thus, decisive internal 
criteria are missing that would allow us to ascribe the Kitab Lata’ if al-qisas 
to Sahl At-Tustari as the author. The present manuscript is also not 
identical with the Qisas al-anbiya’ of a certain Muhammad b As‘ad b 
“Abd Allah Al-Hanafi At-Tustari, which is extant in manuscript (ms. J. 21 
(12)), as mentioned by E. Browne.*® 


Risalat al-manhiyat 

The Risalat al-manhiyat forms part of the collective manuscript Tehran, 
Fac. Law. 251g (ff. 12b—19a).4® It was copied by the scribe Ahu’l-ASya, 
‘Abd Allah ‘Abd Al-Mudannab on Safar 5, 1279/July, 1862 at Bubara (cf. 
f. 19a). As an excerpt of a book by Abi Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah 
At-Tustari, entitled Kitab diya’al-qulab (cf. ff. 12b—13a), this Risalat al- 
manhiyat presents itself as a catalogue of human vices, prohibited by Allah 
and the Prophet, and is illustrated by a few ahdadit. Its content does not 
include a single line that would emerge as characteristic for Tustari. Thus, 
its authenticity remains doubtful. 


Risalah fi'l-huruf 
Ms. Ch. Beatty 3168/3 (ff. 83b—87a)*® was copied in 686/1287. This 
treatise on the letters of the alphabet and the mysterious letter patterns of 


45 Haggi Halifah, Kasf az-zunun, IV, 518 (= nr. 9437). 

46 E.G. Browne, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Mss. Belonging to the Late 
E. G. Browne, Cambridge 1932, p. 138—140. 

461 A xeroxcopy of these folios was obtained through the kind services of Dr. H. Landolt 
(McGill). 

46° A photocopy of these folios was obtained through the kind services of Rev. R. Fitz- 
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the Qur'an might have Tustari as its author, though the internal criteria do 
not go further than to prove a similarity of ideas. We have been unable to 
find a single direct parallel in any of the other relevant sources that would 
decide in favour of the authenticity of this treatise. 

In summary, on the one hand, the bibliographical evidence of the 
classical Arabic reference sources demonstrates Tustari as the author of 
Sufi treatises which are no longer extant. On the other hand, only two of 
the extant works ascribed to Tustari, the Tafsir al-Qur'an and ms. 
Kopr. 727, definitely reflect Tustari’s teaching. The other minor works 
ascribed to Tustari lack any decisive criteria which would determine them 
as authentic treatises of Tustari, or as part of the genuine Tustari tradition. 
The authentic Tustari tradition was fundamentally formed by Sahl At- 
Tustari himself, though transmitted and amplified in the circle of his 
disciplines. It is not preserved in its complete integrity in the extant works 
ascribed to Tustari. But the major extant works, the Tafsir al-Qur’an and 
ms. Képr. 727, exclusively focus on the Tustari tradition since they are 
concerned with the Sifi teachings of Tustari and none else. This state of the 
sources changes after the middle of the 4th/10th century. 


2. The Tustari Tradition in the Safi Sources Until 465/1074 


The Sufi primary sources written in the period of the roughly one 
hundred years between 356/967 and 465/1074 concentrate on the Safi 
movement as a whole and consider the Tustari-tradition only insofar as it 
forms an integral part of ‘ilm at-tasawwuf (the science of Sifism). The 
materials of the Tustari tradition are incorporated into the Sufi primary 
sources of this period as transmitted by its “carrier”, orally or in writing. 
Through this process, the Sufi primary sources preserve important sections 
of the Tustari tradition which are no longer accessible in the extant works 
ascribed to Tustari. Insofar as they comprise source materials concerning 
Tustari, otherwise not accessible in earlier sources, they are of equal 
importance for the Tustari tradition as the materials included in the extant 
works attributed to Tustari. 

Since the Sufi sources of this period are interested in the Tustari 
tradition as a peculiar phenomenon of the Sifi movement within the frame 
of reference of ‘ilm at-tasawwuf, it is obvious that their approach to the 
Tustari tradition is determined by the selection of those materials which 
are acceptable to the purpose of a particular author. Thus, each author 
establishes his own model of Tustari’s thought, which is determined by 
the selection from the source materials at his disposal, by his methodological 
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approach, by the trends of regional religious orientation and intellectual 
outlook, and by the attitude of acceptance or opposition towards the 
Tustari-tradition. The good number of valuable and available sources of 
this period, from Sarrag’s Luma’ to Gullabi’s Kasf al-mahgub (to be reviewed 
in what follows), and their differences in selection, method and outlook 
create a variety of ““Tustari models”’ that isolate and stress inherent features 
of the Tustari tradition, add new aspects, and thus constitute a frame of 
reference in which the Tustari tradition of the extant works ascribed to 
Tustari, especially the Tafsir, can be situated. 

Evidently, the available sources of this period are not all of equal value. 
Sarrag’s Luma’ and Makki’s Qut al-qulab and ‘Ilm al-qulab record sub- 
stantial parts of the Tustari tradition and greatly rely on their author’s 
direct contact with the second generation of Tustari’s followers. Kalabadi’s 
Ta‘arruf includes a small fraction of the Tustari tradition and represents a 
Tustari model that is colored by his pro Hallag outlook. Sulami’s Tabagat 
as-sifiyyah and Abi Nu‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’ record rather diversified 
Tustari models, which are indebted to their Hadit-methodology and its 
tendency to collect whatever there is available through various written and 
oral sources at their disposal. Dailami’s Tustari model is largely determined 
by the subject matter of his ‘Atf al-alif and by the limited scope of his 
biography of Ibn Hafif. Quéairi and Gullabi partially draw upon sources 
within the period under consideration and are to that extent secondary 
sources. However, there are still important features in their Tustari models 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

The Sufi primary sources of this period concentrate on the life and 
thought of prominent Sifis of the 2nd/8th to the first half of the 4th/10th 
centuries and their followers who adopted the approach of particular Sufi 
masters and formed groups of common Sifi outlook in the regional centres 
of the Muslim world. There are basically three methodological approaches 
peculiar to these sources: the Sufi treatise, the Sifi hagiography (tabaqat- 
literature) and the Sufi manual. 

The Sufi treatise is the attempt to establish the central Safi ideas and 
the corresponding key terms of the Sifis’ spiritual experience and to 
illustrate the ascetic and practical conduct of the Sifi masters. The extant 
Sufi treatises, such as Sarrag’s Luma’, Kalabadi’s Ta‘arruf and Makki’s 
Qut al-qulab belong to the second half of the 4th/10th century and are 
marked by the absence of the “chain of transmitters” (isnad) and by the 
arrangement of the materials according to subject matter. 

The hagiographical collections of $ifi materials, such as Sulami’s 
Tabaqat as-suftyyah and Abi Nu’‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’, aim at presenting 
comprehensive information about the thought of each Sufi by collecting 
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his apophthegmata from various sources. Each $ifi is normally introduced 
by a short hagiographical sketch which includes a few biographical data. 
These collections, to some degree chronologically arranged according to 
classes (tabaqat), indicate their sources through the isnad. 

The Sufi manual, which combines the two previously mentioned 
methodological approaches, represents the synthetic result of the Sufis’ 
endeavor to arrive at the formation of ‘ilm at-tasawwuf. This is best 
evidenced in Quiairi’s Risalah, which combines a considerable amount of 
hagiographical accounts with extensive information about the central ideas 
of the Safis’ mystical experience. Gullabi’s Kaif al-mahgub also links a 
selected, yet representative sector of Sufi doctrines with basic accounts of 
particular Sufis and their so-called schools. 

_It has become an accepted view of orientalists that most of the Sufi 
sources of this period are avowedly apologetic in character and aim at the 
interpretation of Sufism with “orthodoxy” (Sunni kalam). As a result, they 
achieve the fixation of certain standardized Tustari models which, despite 
the variety of selection and method, are considerably limited through this 
approach and outlook towards the Tustari tradition. At the same time, 
these somewhat standardized Tustari models become the guiding principles 
of many a later Sifi source, which thus become impoverished versions of 
an originally rich and multifarious Tustari tradition. This general outline of 
the state of the Sufi primary sources during the period until 465/1074 shall 
be substantiated in detail with regard to the Tustari models created by 
these sources. 

Little is known concerning the situation of the Safi sources prior to 
Sarrag’s Luma‘ with regard to the Tustari tradition. Tustari is not 
mentioned in the extant works of Muhasibi (d. 243/857), nor in the 
prominent works of his contemporaries: Harraz (d. 286/899), Gunaid 
(d. 298/910), Hakim At-Tirmidi (d. end of 3rd/9th century) and Hallag 
(d. 309/922). 

From the early 4th/10th century onward, the apophthegmata of Tustari 
figure prominently in the works of ‘ilm at-tasawwuf. A number of the 
early sources are no longer extant, but they were used as source materials 
for later and available sources of this period. The Tabaqat an-nussak*’ of 
Abii Sa‘id Al-A‘rabi (d. 341/952) and the Hikayat al-masayib*® of Abi 
Muhammad Ga‘far Al-Huldi (d. 348/959), no longer extant, have been 
employed as sources for e.g. Makki’s Qaut al-qulab and Sarrag’s Luma’. 
It is highly probable that both of these lost sources included references to 


47 Sezgin, GAS, I, 660f. 
48 Sezgin, GAS, I, 661. 
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Tustari. To what extent HaSSab’s (d. 361/971) and Nasrabadi’s (d. 367/997) 
lost works*? contained materials on Tustari is impossible to know. The 
Mawagqif and Mubatabat of Abi ‘Abd Allah An-Niffari (d. 366/977),5° 
however, do not refer to Tustari. The two no-longer-extant sources, 
Tabaqat as-sufiyyah,®! of Abu’l-Farag Al-Waratani (d. 372/982) and the 
Hikayat as-sufiyyahS? of Abi Bakr Sadan Ar-Razi (d. 376/986) were 
important sources for Sulami’s Tabaqat as-sufiyyah and Aba Nu‘aim’s 
Hilyat al-auliya’ which refer to them in the context of Sahl At-Tustari. 


a) The Treatises 


Aba Nasr ‘Abd Allah b ‘Ali b Muhammad b Yahya As-Sarrag 
(d. 378/988),53, a Sunni mystic of Tus (Hurasan), who travelled extensively 
in the then Muslim world, mentions Tustari on a number of occasions in 
his Sufi treatise Kitab al-luma'.5* Although Sarrag never met Tustari, he 
was well informed about his life and thought through Tustari’s followers, 
mainly the group of Basran mystics who had their chief exponents in 
Tustari’s disciple Abi “Abd Allah Muhammad b Salim (d. 297/909) and 
the latter’s son Abu'l-Hasan Ahmad b Salim (d. 356/967).55 The various 
data which Sarrag gathered concerning Tustari indicate his personal contact 
with followers of Tustari, chiefly at Basrah,5® but also at Bagdad, and 
evidence his direct acquaintance with Tustari’s thought. 

After Gunaid and Sibli (d. 334/946) Sahl At-Tustari is the most fre- 
quently quoted $ifi master in the Luma’.57 It includes about a hundred 
items of information on the life and thought of Tustari and his followers. 
This information, based on oral and written source materials, is of mixed 
value and not devoid of repetitions. Very few of the items of information 


49 Sezgin, GAS, I, 662f. 

50 Niffari, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, Al-Mawagqif wa'l-mubatabat (ed. A. J. Arberry), 
London 1935. 

51 Sezgin, GAS, I, 665. 

52 Sezgin, GAS, I, 665. 

53 Sezgin, GAS, I, 666. 

54 Sarrag, Abi Nasr ‘Abd Allah b ‘Ali, Al-Luma' fi't-tasawwuf (ed. R. A. Nicholson; intro- 
duction and abstracts of contents), Leiden 1914; the lacuna of Nicholson’s edition 
(p. 407): cf. A. J. Arberry, Pages From the Kitab al-luma’, London 1947. 

55 For Ibn Salim, father and son, cf. Chapter II below and. Sarrag, Luma’, introduction 
XIX. 

56 Sarrag, Luma’, introduction, V and XX. 

57 It may be noted here that the ms. Alex. Tas. 46, entitled Al-Magamat wa'l-adab and 
ascribed by Brockelmann (GAL I, 557) to Quiairi’s son, Abu Nasr “Abd Ar-Rahim 
(d. 514/1120), is in fact a manuscript copy of Sarrag’s Luma’, though it lacks the first few 
pages of the Luma’ but includes the “lacuna” edited by Arberry. 
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on Tustari included in the Luma‘ yield concrete biographical data con- 
cerning Tustari’s life. The references to Tustari’s pilgrimage to Makkah, 5* 
to his esteem for Du’n-Nun (d. 245/860),°? and to his exile from Tustar,®° 
constitute isolated but valuable pieces of information. There are also 
occasional first-hand reports about Tustari’s disciples and their Sufi con- 
duct. The bulk of Tustari’s apophthegmata quoted in the Luma‘ is con- 
cerned with ideas and conceptions that focus on his mystical experience 
and his Sufi way of life,°! as transmitted by his devout followers. Occa- 
sionally, the author of the Luma‘ offers some comments about a saying of 
Tustari. 

Sarrag’s choice of sayings by Tustari is in keeping with the purpose and 
structure of the Luma’ as described by R. A. Nicholson: “his (scil. Sarrag’s) 
purpose in writing it was to set forth the true principles of Sufism and to 
show by argument that they agree with and are confirmed by the doctrines 
of the Qur’an and the Apostolic Traditions; that they involve imitation of 
the Prophet and his Companions, as well as conformity with the religious 
practice of pious Muslims.”’6? 

Sarrag acknowledges Tustari as a Sufi authority but his stand towards 
Ibn Salim is controversial. On the one hand, Sarrag may have inherited a 
critical attitude towards Ibn Salim from his teacher Ibn Hafif (d. 371/981) 
who is said to have taken up an energetic stand against the Salimiyyah 
because of his association with Hallag and AS‘ari (d. 324/935).® The 
controversy at Basrah between Sarrag and Ahmad b Salim concerning the 
ecstatic and paradoxical statements (Sathiyat) of Abu Yazid Al-Bistami 
(d. 261/875) reflects Sarrag’s critical stance towards Ibn Salim.** These 
factors might have been the reason that Massignon considered Sarrag an 
“adversary” of Ibn Salim. On the other hand, the Luma‘ shows respect 
for Tustari and Muhammad b Salim, with whose son Sarrag maintained 
friendly relations, and reflects a sympathetic attitude of certain Salimis 
towards Hallag.6* Thus, as far as the approach to the Tustari model of the 


58 Sarrag, Luma’, 167. 

59 Sarrag, Luma’, 181. 

6° Sarrag, Luma’, lacuna 9. 

6 Sarrag, Luma’, e.g. pp. 43, 45, 48, 52, 58, 61, 65, 66, 74, 83, 89, 118, 127f., 217f., 292f., 
301, lacuna 9, 143, 146, 148, 152, 155, 162, 164, 174-79, 193, 195, 197f., 202f., 206, 307, 
325f., 330, 428. 

62 Sarrag, Luma’, introduction, V. 

63 Massignon, SEI, 500; Passion, 363; Sezgin, GAS I, 664; A. Schimmel, Sirat-i Ibn Al-Hafif 
As-Sirazi, Ankara 1955, p. 4f.; 22; 37. (text). 

64 Sarrag, Luma’, 390ff. 

65 Massignon, SE/, 500. 

66 Sarrag, Luma’, introduction, XIf. 
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Luma‘ is concerned, it might be preferable to consider the quotations taken 
from the oral and written Tustari tradition independently of the Salimiyyah 
problematic. 

The Luma‘ includes theoretical statements of Tustari about the Sifi 
stages (maqamat) and states (ahwal) as well as a few items concerning the 
interpretation of Qur’an and Sunnah. It also cites three fragments of a 
major theme of Tustari’s $ufi thought, the “secret of the soul.”®7 The 
emphasis of Sarrag’s Tustari model lies on Tustari’s relationship to his 
disciples and his attitude towards Sufi practices. 

Harkasi’s (d. 406/1015) Tahdib al-asrar,®® extant in manuscript, is a 
Sufi treatise modelled on Sarrag’s Luma‘. Because of Arberry’s description 
of the manuscript, Berlin Ahlwardt, 2819,°? the Tahdib al-asrar is likely to 
include interesting information concerning Tustari. It is regrettable that 
we have no access to the manuscript. The Bahgat al-asrar of Ibn Gahdam 
(d. 414/1023), partially extant in manuscript, also included crucial refer- 
ences to Tustari and his disciples. Some of these references, though in- 
accessible to us in manuscript, are extant in excerpts that are incorporated 
in the Hilyat al-auliya’ of Abi Nu‘aim (d. 430/1038), the Risalah of 
Quiairi, the Masari’ al-‘usiaq of Aba Bakr Muhammad b Ga’ far As-Sarrag, 
the Mandqib al-abrar of Ibn Hamis Al-Mausili (d. 552/1157) and the 
Talbis Iblis of Ibn Al-Gauzi (d. 597/1200).7° 

Abi Bakr Muhammad b Ishaq b Ibrahim Al-Kalabadi (d. 380/990 or 
385/995), a Sufi of Buhara (Transoxiana), wrote a treatise on “the tenets 
and spiritual experiences of the $uafis”, which he entitled Kitab at-ta'arruf 
li-madhab abl at-tasawwuf.7' Kalabadi’s purpose in writing was “to bridge 
the chasm between orthodox theology and Sifism, which the execution of 
Hallag had greatly widened; and this explains why, in his chapters treating 
the doctrinal beliefs of the Siifis, he quotes verbally from the creed al-figh 
al-akbar II, falsely ascribed to Abi Hanifah.”?? Possibly influenced by 
Abu'l-Qasim Faris, who “‘was a vigorous defender of Hallag”’,”> Kalabadi 
appears to direct the thrust of his argument towards the defense of Hallag 
who remains anonymous throughout the treatise. 


67 Sarrag, Luma’, 227, 349, 354, (358). 

68 Sezgin, GAS, I, 670. 

6° A.J. Arberry, Khargushi’s Manual of Sufism, BSOAS 9 (1937—39) pp. 345-349. 

7° Ibn Gahdam, Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali b ‘Abd Allah Al-Hamadani, Bahgat al-asrar wa-lawami™ 
al-anwar, ms. Zahiriyyah mag. 66/4; cf. Sezgin, GAS, I, 675. 

7 Kalabadi, Aba Bakr Muhammad b Ishaq, Kitab at-ta'arruf li-madhab abl at-tasawwuf 
(ed. A. J. Arberry), Cairo 1934; tr. A. J. Arberry, The Doctrine of the $afis, Cambridge 
1935; cf. A. J. Arberry, SEJ, 210 (art. Kalabadhi); Sezgin, GAS, I, 668. 

7 Arberry, SEI, 210. 

73 Arberry, The Doctrine of the Sufis, XV. 
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The Ta‘arruf is of little value as a source of historical information about 
Tustari and his disciples. Tustari, mentioned as one of the great Sifis, is 
absent from Kalabadi’s list of Sufi authors and, on a few occasions, is 
depicted as giving answers to anonymous questioners. There is one anec- 
dote related by disciples about “Sahl being washed on the bier” and an 
autobiographical statement, “for 30 years I was speaking to God, and men 
imagined that I was speaking to them”.74 Of the Sifis known to have been 
Tustari’s disciples, Ibn Salim, Muzayyin and Gurairi are referred to, as 
well as his mystical forebear Du’n-Nin AlI-Misri. Hallag, who was a pupil 
of Tustari for some time, is, of course, the dominant figure of the whole 
treatise. 

Kalabadi collected in his Ta‘arruf about thirty fundamental sayings of 
Tustari which provide authentic and valuable information about Tustari’s 
mystical thought.’5 These aphorisms are scattered throughout the treatise 
under a great variety of chapter headings and demonstrate Tustari as one 
of the most often quoted Safi authorities of the Ta‘arruf (after Hallag, 
Gunaid and Nari, and before Ibn ‘Ata’, Harraz, Du’n-Niin, Ruwaim and 
Wasiti). The majority of his aphorisms, if isolated from the context in the 
Ta‘arruf, are found to focus on two major themes of Sufi experience: the 
conditions of the mystic on the Sufi Path and the idea of mystical knowl- 
edge. These two threads of mystical awareness are loosely knit together 
by a few sayings concerning Tustari’s view of the ideal Safi. 

Of the main commentaries on the Ta‘arruf, the Husn at-ta‘arruf by 
‘Ala Ad-Din ‘Ali b Isma‘il Al-Qinawi (d. 729/1329) and the Nar al- 
muridin wa-fazihat al-mudda‘in by Isma‘il b Muhammad b ‘Abd Allah 
Al-Mustamli (d. 434/1042), the latter represents the oldest surviving Sufi 
treatise in Persian prose.” The value of this source for the study of the 
Tustari tradition is derived from its copious comments on every saying of 
Tustari, quoted in the Ta‘arruf, and from the fact that it was compiled with 
apparently no motive other than the instruction of Sufi disciples. It thus 
reflects a Tustari model current among Persian Sifis about 120 to 150 years 
after Tustari’s death. This work deserves additional attention in connection 


74 Kalabadi, Ta‘arruf, 123; 111; Arberry, The Doctrine of the Sufis, 162; 147. 

78 Kalabadi, Ta'arruf, 9; 10; 11; 26; 36; 39; 40; 42; 52; 57; 64; 65; 66; 68; 69f.; 72; 73£.; 79; 
90; 106; 111; 123; Arberry, The Doctrine of the Sifts, 10; 11; 12; 32; 46; 50; 51; 54; 67; 73; 
82; 84; 85; 88; 89; 90; 92f.; 93; 95; 101; 102; 117; 140f.; 147; 162. 

76 Mustamli, Aba Ibrahim Isma‘il b Muhammad, Sarh-i ta'arruf (Nar al-muridin wa-fazihat 
al-mudda’‘in), Lucknow 1328/1910, cf. 4 vols.; cf. I, 74; 80; 98f.; 205; II, 92; 138 ff.; 140; 
155; 183; III, 38; 68; 108; 113; 114; 127; 131; 132; 133; 141; 142; 146; 151; 171; IV, 9; 72; 
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with the Tustari tradition because its author was a Sufi of Buhara (Trans- 
oxiana), the native region of the $afi Aba Bakr Al-Baladi, the second last 
transmitter of Tustari’s Tafsir, who died in 504/1110 about two generations 
after Mustamli. 

Aba Talib Muhammad b ‘Ali b ‘Atiyah Al-Hariti Al-Makki (d. 
386/996)’7 completed his famous Sifi treatise Qut al-qulub fi mu‘amalat 
al-mahbub wa-wasf tariq al-murid ila maqam at-tauhid’® in the latter 
part of his life.7? There is neither a critical edition of the text nor any 
analytical study of this important $ifi source which Gazzali copied ex- 
tensively in his [hya’ ‘ulum ad-din.®° Abdel-Kader even states “that the 
famous [hya’ ‘ulim ad-din can with justification, be described as an 
enlargement and popularization of the Qat al-qulab.”** But Abdel-Kader’s 
presentation of Makki’s Qat al-qulab is not so much a critical evaluation 
as an appraisal of its significance for the “spiritual atmosphere” of 3rd/9th 
and 4th/10th century Sifism. 

Abi Talib Al-Makki was a native of the Persian province of Gibal, but 
grew up in Makkah.®? There he became a pupil of the Makkan Safi Aba 
Sa‘id Al-A‘rabi (d. 341/952), who was born in Basrah in 246/860, studied 
Hadit and Ta’rib, took an interest in Tasawwuf and joined the circle of 
Gunaid.83 

At an unknown date, Abu Talib left Makkah and, according to Sezgin, 
joined the Salimiyyh in Basrah and later went to Bagdad.** According to 
Abdel-Kader, Abi Talib left Makkah for Bagdad where he studied under 


77 Massignon, EJ?, I, 153 (art. Abu Talib Al-Makki); Sezgin, GAS, 1, 666f. 
78 Makki, Abi Talib Muhammad b ‘Ali, Que al-qulab fi mu‘amalat al-mahbub wa-wasf 
tariq al-murid ila maqam at-tauhid, 4 vols., Cairo 1351/1932. 
79 Since there is no critical edition of the Qt al-qulib, we record the following index of the 
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71, 77, 79, 80, 81, 88, 92, 94, 109, 121, 125, 128, 134, 136, 137 (anon), 139, 142, 144, 
144 (anon), 148, 149, 152, 153, 160, 161, 173, 174, 184, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 198. 
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56, 58 (anon), 61, 62, 71, 76 (anon), 78, 79, 80, 80 (anon), 88 (anon), 89, 91, 99, 101, 
102, 104, 105, 112, 120, 125, 133, 153, 174, 185, 186, 187, 202, 203. 
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(anon), 104, 143, 151, 151 (anon), 191 (anon), 217, 219, 227. 
80 Massignon, E/? I, 153; SEJ, 500. 
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82 Abdel-Kader, Al-Junayd, XIV; Sezgin, GAS, I, 666. 
83 Abdel-Kader, Al-Junayd, XIV; Sezgin, GAS, I, 660; Sulami, Abt ‘Abd Ar-Rahman 
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Aba Nasr As-Sarrag. “Later he went to Basrah where he was too late to 
meet Abu’'l-Hasan b Salim Al-Basri alive, but where he accepted his 
teaching from his works and disciples.’’®S If Abdel-Kader is correct (in- 
cidentally, he does not give any reference for this statement), then 
Abi Talib cannot have been the “pupil” of Ibn Salim the younger as stated 
by Massignon.** Moreover, according to Massignon, Abi Talib became 
the successor of Ibn Salim at the head of “the dogmatic madhab of the 
Salimiyyah in Basrah”’.®” 

If we are to judge by the internal evidence of the Qat al-qulab, Abi 
Talib must have personally met Abu’l-Hasan b Salim®*. On the other hand, 
according to Al-Hatib Al-Bagdadi (d. 463/1072), Ibn Al-Gauzi (d. 
597/1200) and Ibn Hallikan (d. 681/1282), Abi Talib came to Basrah after 
Abu’l-Hasan b Salim’s death and clung to the latter’s teachings.89 Thence, 
he proceeded to Bagdad where his preaching met with rejection by the 
people. The primary and secondary sources are agreed on the fact that Aba 
Talib Al-Makki died in Bagdad.9° He was interred in the Maliki cemetery 
on the east bank of the Tigris.%* 

Tustari represents one of the foremost authorities of the Qt al-qulab. 
He is quoted approximately two hundred times in this treatise, either by 
name or by his kunyah, or anonymously.%? The printed text of the Qut 
al-qulub is not a reliable edition, and makes it impossible to discern how 
far Tustari himself, or some of his associates, are hidden behind an 
anonymous qdla ba'duhum (‘“‘some Sufi said”) and gala ba‘du'l-‘ulama’ 
(‘some of the learned Sifis said”). However, we suggest that in all cases 
where the Qat al-qulub introduces a Sufi saying by the phrase qala 
‘alimuna (“our learned Sufi said”), Tustari himself is referred to as the 
author of the subsequent statement.?? Tustari may also be considered the 
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author of most of those statements introduced by the phrase gala ba‘du 
‘ulama ina (“one of our learned Sifis said’’).94 As long as we have no access 
to manuscripts of the Qat al-qulub, this has to remain a conjecture founded 
on the internal evidence of the aphorisms in question and on certain 
external, largely circumstantial, indications. 

By virtue of the condition of the printed text of the Qat al-qulib a 
Tustari model emerges from this voluminous treatise that has to remain 
preliminary and incomplete. Nevertheless, the materials of the Tustari 
tradition included in the Qat al-qulub are definitely to be considered as 
authentic and authoritative. This is already gathered from the epithets “our 
guide (imamuna)” and “the master of our master (Saih saibina)’, with 
which the Qat al-qulab addresses Tustari, while it gives Ahmad b Salim the 
epithet “our master (Saibunda)’”.95 

Makki’s Sufi treatise ‘J/m al-qulab°® was written later than the Qat 
al-qulub, since the latter is explicitly quoted in the former’. Large passages 
of the ‘J/m al-qulab are marked as a definitely esoteric, enthusiastic Sufism, 
and stand in obvious contrast to the sober, disciplined $ifism described in 
the Qut al-qulub. The ‘Ilm al-qulab roughly falls into two sections: the 
first (pp. 4—144) deals with the mystical thought of the $ufi gnostic (‘arif) 
concerning wisdom (hikmah), knowledge (‘ilm) and: unification (tauhid) 
and frequently employs crucial verses of the Qur'an as the starting point 
for the discussion of these mystical ideas; the second (pp. 144—290) dis- 
cusses the sincerity (ip/as) and pure intention (niyyah) to be observed by 
the believer (mx’min) in certain basic Sufi practices (a'mal), and mainly 
proceeds by an enumeration of guidelines. 

Most of the apophthegmata of Tustari quoted in the ‘J/m al-quliub are 
integrated into the first section and center around (a) the idea of Sufi 
knowledge (‘i/m) and the characteristics of those possessed of knowledge 
(‘ulama’), and (b) the idea of the covenant day and Muhammad’s “light 
nature”’.98 God’s perpetual presence in the life of man is described by 
Tustari’s image of “God’s standing over man” (Allah qa’im ‘alaika).°° 
While the passages on Sufi knowledge (‘i/m) largely confirm and elaborate 
Tustari’s statements on the same topic in the Qét al-qulab, the ideas 
concerning pre-existential events represent important additions to the few 


94 Makki, Qat al-qulab, Il, 153; but also IV, 44 (!). 
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relevant aphorisms quoted in the Tafsir. In as far as the Tustari tradition is 
concerned, the ‘I/m al-qulub seems to draw on a font of materials that is 
also partially preserved in a rather esoteric treatise by Dailami. 

Abu’l-Hasan Ad-Dailami, probably a younger contemporary of 
Makki,?°° wrote an Arabic treatise on mystical love, entitled Kitab ‘Atf 
al-alif al-ma'laf ‘ala’l-lam al-ma'tuf, which records a crucial passage con- 
cerning Tustari’s conception of Muhammad’s “‘light nature”.1°? Dailami 
also wrote Sirat-i Ibn-i Hafif, a Persian hagiography of his master Abi 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b Hafif b Isfak’ad Ad-Dabbi A3-Sirazi (d. 
371/981).19? Ibn Hafif was an AS‘ari theologian and a Sunni Safi of either 
Zahiri or $afi'i creed, who counted Sarrag and Aba Nu‘aim among his 
disciples, and was a declared opponent of Ahmad b Salim against whom 
be wrote a refutation, Kitab ar-radd ‘ala Ibn Salim.1°3 The contribution 
of the Sirat-i Ibn-i Hafif to the Tustari tradition consists in its record of the 
visits paid to Tustari by three Sufis of Fars.1°* Dailami’s Tustari model thus 
marks the points of contact between Tustari and the $ifis of Fars and 
stresses Tustari’s idea of divine light as the unifying reality of mystical love, 
the Prophet and God. 


b) The Hagiographies 


Aba ‘Abd Ar-Rahman Muhammad b Al-Husain b Muhammad b Misa 
Al-Azdi As-Sulami (d. 412/1021),?°5 a famous Sufi author of Naisabur 
(Hurasan), wrote the oldest extant $ifi hagiographical collection, which 
preserved valuable information from earlier Safi sources. This work, the 
Tabaqat as-sufiyyah,'® is concerned with short biographical sketches and 
substantial accounts of the sayings of those Sufis active in the eastern parts 
of the caliphate during the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries. Only three of 
the 105 S$afis mentioned belong to the 2nd/8th century; 59 are natives of 
Hurasan, and 31 are from ‘Iraq.1°7 Sulami says that it is the aim and 
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purpose of his tabaqat-work to mention those statements (kalam), charac- 
teristic features (Sama’il) and biographical data (sirah) which disclose the 
method (tariqgah), mystical state (hal), and religious knowledge (‘ilm) of 
each Sufi quoted. 198 

The value of this work lies in the fact that Sulami not only compiles Safi 
sayings but prefixes the isnad to the items quoted under each Sufi. The 
masterly analysis of the Tabaqat as-sufiyyah by Pedersen, evidences the 
reliability of Sulami’s isnad indications, and thereby points out its impor- 
tance as a reference work for earlier Sufi sources.1°? Moreover, Sulami’s 
Tabaqat constitutes an important direct source for the principal Safi 
sources of the 5th/11th century like Aba Nu’‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’, 
Quiairi’s Risalah fi t-tasawwuf and Ansari’s Tabaqat as-sufiyyah. 

In the middle of the second tabagah, Sulami devotes a section to Sahl 
At-Tustari.!2° He gives Tustari’s full name, followed by a few epithets, 
mentions Tustari’s master Ibn Sawwar, and his encounter with Du’n-Nun, 
and points out two possible dates for Tustari’s death. Then he quotes a 
number of characteristic sayings of Tustari, along with their isnad. To these 
may be added one aphorism of Tustari quoted in Sulami’s Adab as-suhbah 
wa-husn al-‘usrah.1"1 The Tabaqat as-sufiyyah explicitly mentions Gurairi, 
Muhammad b Salim, and Muzayyin as disciples of Tustari. Sulami’s 
Hagqa iq at-tafsir, which is extant in manuscript, will be treated separately 
in chapter III because of its extreme importance for the evaluation of 
Tustari’s Tafsir. 

Sulami quotes most of the material on Tustari included in the Tabaqat 
as-suftyyah on the authority of Abi Bakr Muhammad b ‘Abd Allah b 
Sadan Ar-Razi (d. 376/986), Abi Nasr ‘Abd Allah b ‘Ali As-Sarrag 
(d. 378/988), Abu’l-Husain Muhammad b Ahmad AlI-Farisi (d. 4th/10th 
century), and Abu’l-Fath Yusuf b “Umar Al-Bagdadi (d. 385/995). The latter 
appears to be the transmitter of the Tustari tradition handed down by 
‘Ubaid Allah b Ga‘far As-Sagani on the authority of Tustari’s disciple 
‘Umar b Wasil. This is the chain of transmitters which connects Tustari 
with Muhammad b Sawwar, and through him with the Safi Ma‘rif Al- 
Karhi (d. 200/815), and the traditionists (muhadditan) Ga'far, Sulaiman, 
Tabit, Anas, (the Prophet). Ar-Razi on the other hand seems to hand down 
the Tustari tradition as transmitted by Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad b Salim 
(d. 356/967) and Aba Salih Al-Maliki Al-Basri. This current of the Tustari 
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tradition emphasizes introspection into the psyche of the Sufi and the 
demand for joining religious knowledge and action: “God is the focus 
(qiblah) of the intention (niyyah); the intention is the focus of the heart 
(qalb); the heart is the focus of the body (badan); the body is the focus 
of the limbs (gawarih); and the limbs are the focus of this world (dunya).””112 
The Tustari tradition transmitted by Al-Farisi seems to be preoccupied 
with the distinction of various degrees of perfection among men and Sifis. 
“The signs (ayat) pertain to God, the miracles (mu‘gizat) pertain to the 
prophets (anbiya’); the charismatic deeds (karamat) pertain to the saints 
(auliya’); the works of (God’s) succour (ma‘anat) pertain to the disciples 
(muridin); and the consolidation (tamkin) pertains to the select (busus)” .113 
It is linked with Tustari by three lines: one runs through ‘Abbas b ‘Isam, 
the other through Muhammad b Al-Husain and the third through Aba 
Ya‘qub Al-Baladi. The two aphorisms of Tustari (one in the Tabaqat 
as-sisfiyyah, the other in Adab as-suhbah) that reached Sulami via Abi 
Muhammad Al-Gurairi (d. 311/923). Ga‘far Al-Huldi (d. 348/959) and 
Abu’l-‘Abbas Muhammad b Al-Hasan Al-Bagdadi (d. 361/971) concentrate 
on the description of the righteous (siddiq). Sarrag’s sources of the Tustari 
tradition are manifold. According to Sulami, he derives his material from 
Muhammad b Al-Husain, Aba Bakr Al-Fargani (d. 320/932) and 
Muhammad b Salim (d. 297/909) as direct transmitters of Tustari. 

Abia Nu‘aim Ahmad b ‘Abd Allah Al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038),114 a Safi 
of Persian descent, known to have travelled through ‘Iraq, Higaz and 
Hurasan, compiled a considerable collection of accounts and sayings of 
more than 600 ascetics (nussak) and Sifis, added biographical notes and 
indicated the transmitter chain (isnad). The work was completed in 
422/1031 under the title Hilyat al-auliya’ wa-tabaqat al-asfiya’.115 Peder- 
sen describes the purpose of Abi Nu'aim’s compilation: “it was written to 
strengthen what he regarded as the true Sufism”, which ist marked by a 
trend of religious orthodoxy.'1¢ 

Aba Nu’aim’s account of Sahl At-Tustari is largely a list of sayings 
culled from written and oral sources at his disposal, among them Sulami’s 
Tabaqat as-sufiyyah.'7 The isndd places two or three intermediaries 
between Abu Nu‘aim and Tustari. The biographical notes concerning 
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Tustari in the Hilyat al-auliya’ do not exceed the scanty information given 
by Sulami. 

The transmitter chains of the chapter on Tustari in the Hilyat al-aultya’ 
cite Abu Nu‘aim’s father and Aba ‘Umar ‘Utman b Muhammad AI- 
Utmiani as the principal direct sources for Abi Nu’‘aim’s account of 
Tustari. Abu Nu‘aim’s father accounts for almost half of the material on 
Tustari, while another quarter of it is directly accounted for by ‘Utmani. 
The rest is reported by Abi Nu’aim on the authority of Abu’l-Hasan 
Ahmad b Muhammad b Migsam (d. 380/990), Muhammad b Al-Husain b 
Misa As-Sulami (d. 412/1021), Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b ‘Abd Allah b Gahdam 
Al-Hamadani (d. 414/1023), Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b Ahmad b ‘Abd Ar- 
Rahman Al-Isbahani and a few others. Abi Nu‘aim’s approach to the 
Tustari tradition is that of a compiler, whose object it is to collect available 
material on Tustari from various sources. In this process of collection, 
however, he does not record each and every available item of the Tustari 
tradition. This is clearly evidenced by the selection he makes from the 
chapter on Tustari in Sulami’s Tabaqat as-sufityyah, of which he quotes 
only a few items and disregards its greater part. Thus, it is obvious that 
Aba Nu’‘aim’s Tustari model is multistructured and determined by his 
choice of material from his chief direct sources. 


c) The Manuals 


Abu’l-Qasim ‘Abd Al-Karim b Hawazin b ‘Abd Al-Malik b Talhah b 
Muhammad AJ-QuiSairi (d. 465/1074),228 a Hurasanian Arab Safi and 
AS‘ari theologian, was the disciple of the mystics Aba ‘Ali Ad-Daqqaq 
(d. 405/1014 or 412/1021) and ‘Abd Ar-Rahman Muhammad b Al-Husain 
As-Sulami (d. 412/1021). Quéairi’s commentary on the Qur’an, written in 
434/1043 and entitled Lata’if al-isarat,'19 does not include any quotations 
from Tustari’s Tafsir but cites anonymous comments of a mystical and 
theological nature on many Qur’anic verses. 
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Quiairi’s Risdlah fi ‘ilm at-tasawwuf'?° was completed in 438/1046 to 
adapt Sufism to AS‘ari theology. It is doubtful whether the Risalah was 
compiled with the purpose of rescuing $ufism from the ill-fame to which 
it had been exposed by the extravagances and antinomian attitudes of the 
Malamatiyyah, but it constitutes an attempt at “the revival of the ethico- 
religious dimension of $ufism”’,!?1 and has to be considered as represent- 
ative of moderate Sunni Sifism. By its doctrinal orientation, as well as by 
its structure, the Risalah is marked as “‘a classical manual of Muslim 
mysticism.” 122 

Tustari is often quoted in Quiairi’s Risalah and ranks fourth by 
frequency of quotation behind Gunaid, Du’n-Nin and Sibli. The approx- 
imately eighty items of the Tustari tradition, recorded in the Risalah, 
belong to three different types of material: biographical information, 
anecdotal illustrations and aphorisms of Tustari’s mystical thought. Most 
of Quiairi’s biographical information on Tustari is apparently culled from 
the writings of Sulami. A few lines are copied directly from Sulami’s 
Tabaqat as-sufiyyah. The bulk of Tustari’s biography, including a long 
story of Tustari’s early life (unaccounted for in sources prior to the 
Risalah), is quoted on the authority of Muhammad b Al-Husain (possibly 
a reference to Sulami’s lost work Ta’rih as-sufiyyah). The anecdotal 
illustrations reflect the Tustari model of the circle of Tustari’s devout 
followers, since they betray a marked tendency toward depicting Tustari 
as a man of wondrous ascetic deeds and miraculous powers. The value of 
these anecdotes lies in their reference to $afi ways of behaviour as 
practiced by Tustari and his followers. They also supply the background 
for some abstract definitions or condensed aphorisms of Tustari’s mystical 
thought. The aphorisms quoted on Tustari’s authority in the Risalah 
emphasize wara‘ (abstemiousness), tawakkul (trust in God), dikr (recollec- 
tion of God) and yaqin (certitude). 123 

Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b “Utman b ‘Ali Al-Gaznawi Al-Gullabi Al-Hugwiri 
(d. 465/1073 or 469/1077),124 a Persian Sufi of Hanafi creed, was a native 
of Gaznah. He visited many centers of the Asian parts of the then Muslim 
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world before he finally settled in Lahore where he died. Probably towards 

the end of his life, Gullabi completed in Persian his Kasf al-mahgub 

li-arbab al-qulib.'*5 The purpose of this systematic work on Stfism is not 

“to put together a great number of sayings by different saihs, but to discuss 

and expound the doctrines and practices of the $ufis.”!2© Thus, biographical 

details are disregarded in the interest of a well-rounded systematic presenta- 
tion of Safism. Gullabi drew his materials mainly from oral traditions but 
was also influenced by Sarrag’s Luma‘ in the general plan of his work. 

Besides Sarrag’s Luma‘, the works of Sulami and Quiairi were known to 

Gullabi, who often states his personal opinions and at times illustrates 

a point. 

The Kasf al-mahgub seems to be the first extant source that recorded 
the Sufis of the 4th/10th and 5th/11th centuries according to so-called 
schools. One of the twelve schools enumerated by Gullabi is the Sabliyyah, 
the followers of Sahl At-Tustari.127 After Gunaid, Bistami and Sibli, 
Tustari is one of the most frequently quoted Safi authorities in the Kasf 
al-mabgub. 

The Tustari models of the aforementioned Sifi treatises, hagiographies 
and manuals exhibit distinct features of Tustari’s mystical thought and 
practice. The essential features of these Tustari models as well as the 
dominant features of the Tustari tradition recorded in the extant works 
ascribed to Tustari, especially the Tafsir, circumscribe the basic Sufi 
thought of Tustari. Where these features converge, there emerges Tustari’s 
authentic Safi thought. 

The models, outlined in the preceding pages, were found to be isolated 
stones of a mosaic rather than a well-drawn picture. The Tustari model of 
Sarrag’s Luma’, is marked by the emphasis on Tustari as a spiritual master 
who guides a group of disciples in the principles and practices of the Sifi 
way of life. Except for the theme of the “secret of the soul”, Tustari’s 
aphorisms about Sufi theory do not bring to the fore a dominant line of 
mystical thought. Kalabadi’s model, based on a small number of Tustari’s 
sayings recorded in the Ta‘arruf, stresses the idea of mystical knowledge as 
the fundamental achievement of the Sufi. It also gives a few indications of 
Tustari’s conception about trust in God. 
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Because of the strong influence of the Tustari tradition on the Qut 
al-qulib of Makki, the last author to stand in direct contact with Tustari’s 
group of disciples, his Tustari model is a massive documentation of 
Tustari’s doctrine about the “stages of certainty”, the conditions of the Sufi 
on his way to God. It also preserves substantial passages concerning 
Tustari’s theological conceptions about faith and God’s creative will. The 
fairly esoteric work ‘J/m al-qulub, on the other hand, reflects Tustari’s 
mystical conception of the world of pre-existence and stresses the idea of 
Safi knowledge. 

Sulami’s Tabaqat as-stifiyyah, besides scanty biographical information 
concerning Tustari, supplies a choice of aphorisms that are drawn from 
various sources, and form a Tustari model that is as sober and disciplined 
as it is well-balanced. Dailami records just one line of Tustari’s mystical 
thought, the idea of Muhammad’s light-nature. The model of Abi 
Nu‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’ is composed of different currents of trans- 
mission of the Tustari tradition. It juxtaposes various themes of Tustari’s 
thought without regard for a sustained train of thought. But in this con- 
siderable diversification lies its value as a collection of the Tustari tradition 
as it had developed by the beginning of the 4th/10th century. 

The aphorisms and anecdotes quoted from Tustari in Quiairi’s Risalah 
emphasize trust in God and recollection of God as specific and typical 
conditions of Tustari’s Sufi way of life. Tustari’s mystical idea of unification 
is described as the ultimate realization of Sufi faith. The discussion of Sufi 
issues by Gullabi in his Kasf al-mahgab squeezes key sayings of Tustari 
into a controversial frame, in which Tustari’s position is contrasted with 
that of other Safi masters. As a result, Gullabi’s Tustari model is heavily 
tinged by a layer of his own views superimposed on Tustari’s sayings. 

These Sufi treatises, hagiographies and manuals project views of Tustari 
which are as fragmentary and disjointed as they are selective and subjective. 
They include scattered samples of Tustari’s mystical thought and practice, 
and employ them as proof texts and illustrations, subordinate to the goal 
and structure of a particular work. The specific value of these Sufi primary 
sources as source material for Tustari’s thought lies in two aspects: (1) they 
largely offer mutually independent checkpoints for the authenticity of ideas 
ascribed to Tustari, and (2) they frequently serve as indicators of incisive 
points characteristic of Tustari’s mystical thought. Although no uniform 
and coherent system of Tustari’s thought can be gathered from these Sufi 
primary sources, their Tustari models represent authentic Sufi themes of 
Tustari. These themes function as screens which, if imposed on Tustari’s 
Tafsir and on the materials included in ms. Képr 727, point out certain 
crucial crossroads within Tustari’s range of ideas. 
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3. The Tustari Tradition in Sources Later than 465/1074 


The Tustari tradition after 465/1074, written in both Arabic and 
Persian, is scattered throughout a great variety of Sufi sources and may be 
divided into two sections: the sources from Ansari (d. 481/1089) and 
Gazzali (d. 505/1111) to Aba Hafs ‘Umar As-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234) 
and Ibn Al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), and the sources which are later than the 
middle of the 7th/13th century. 

The sources of the period from 465/1074 to 638/1240 include much 
material that has been copied from earlier extant sources. They also preserve 
some additional information with respect to the Tustari tradition which 
they culled from sources that are either still unpublished or lost altogether. 
These sources thus confirm and supplement the Tustari tradition that was 
handed down during the roughly 150 years after Tustari’s death. They 
frequently quote Tustari’s aphorisms as proof texts of their own opinions 
and illustrate their views by anecdotal accounts that are attributed to 
Tustari. Sometimes, however, they appear to draw inspiration from certain 
specimens of Tustari’s thought and practice. The few biographical notes 
about Tustari and his followers included in some of these sources contribute 
little precise historical data to the scanty evidence of the sources of Islamic 
historiography. The quotations from the Tustari tradition in the works of 
Gazzali and Ibn Al-‘Arabi, the great religious and intellectual syntheses of 
Islam, give witness to the high esteem with which the Tustari tradition was 
regarded by the proponents of religious culture in Islam. But generally 
speaking, the Tustari tradition transmitted by the Sufi sources in the period 
from 465/1074 to 638/1240 has to be considered as minor, if it is compared 
with the Tustari tradition prior to 465/1074. 

Abi Isma‘il ‘Abd Allah b Muhammad b ‘Ali Al-Ansari (d. 481/1089), 128 
a Hanbali Sufi of Herat, wrote the first extant Persian Tabaqat as-sufiyyah, 
probably around the year 475/1083.129 Ansari’s Tabaqat is heavily depend- 
ent on Sulami’s Tabaqat of which it is “‘an enlarged Persian version”.15° It 
was compiled from lecture notes taken down by a disciple of Ansari during 
the master’s instruction which probably followed Sulami’s Tabaqat as a text- 
book. The chapter on Tustari adds little to the information embodied in 
the earlier sources. The value of Ansari’s Tabaqat for the Tustari tradition 
lies in the implicit demonstration that by the end of the 5th/11th century, 
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roughly two hundred years after Tustari’s death, there had emerged a 
standardized Tustari model in the Sufi sources. 

RaSid Ad-Din Abu’l-Fad] Sa‘id Al-Maibudi (d. 530/1135)131 wrote his 
prolific Persian commentary on the Qur'an in 520/1126, and entitled it 
Kasf al-asrar wa-‘uddat al-abrar.'3* The work is also known as the Tafsir 
of Pir-i Herat, Hwaga ‘Abd Allah Al-Ansari (d. 481/1089). This is in- 
accurate since Ansari’s Tafsir at best constitutes Maibudi’s major source, 
which the latter substantially amplified. Maibudi’s Kasf al-asrar is marked 
by a systematic structure which follows the division of the Qur’an into 
thirty parts (guz’) or sessions (maglis). Each part is taken up in order and 
commented upon in three different sections (maubat). The first section 
gives a literal explanation by paraphrasing the Arabic text of the Qur'an in 
the Persian language. The second section, called Tafsir, lists the ways of 
recital, the causes of revelation, the legal implications and the aspects of 
meaning of a given Quranic passage. It also mentions traditions and 
anecdotes connected with it. The third section includes, in Maibudi’s own 
words, “the allegories of the gnostics, the allusions of the $ifis and the 
subtleties of the preachers (rumaz-i ‘arifan wa-isarat-i sufiyan wa-lata if-i 
mudakkiran)’” .133 Tustari is mentioned as the author of about two dozen 
quotations in the Kasf al-asrar.13+ Although some of his statements are 
quoted in the second section, the majority of them belong to Maibudi’s 
third section. Most of these quotations can be traced to Sarrag’s Luma’, to 
Makki’s Qut al-qulub, and to Abi Nu'‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’. They thus 
do not presuppose a direct perusal of Tustari’s own works on the part of 
Maibudi. The Kasf al-asrar also does not include a single direct quotation 
from Tustari’s Tafsir. 

Abi Hamid Muhammad b Muhammad At-Tisi Al-Gazzali (d. 
505/1111) completed his monumental work, Ihya’ ‘ulim ad-din, in the 
decade from 490/1097 to 499/1105. This work cites about sixty well-chosen 
sayings of Tustari.135 Most of them are taken from Makki’s Qét al-qulub 


131 H. Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie islamique, Paris 1964, p. 22; H. Ritter, OLZ 31 
(1928), pp. 1123f. 
132 Maibudi, Abu'l-Fadl Sa‘id, Kasf al-asrar wa ‘uddat al-abrar, 10 vols., Tehran 1331s. 
133 Maibudi, Kasf al-asrar, I, 1. 
134 Maibudi, Kasf al-asrar, I, 108, 160f., 197, 389, 532; II, 727; III, 483, 750f.; IV, 243, 
305; V, 525f., 611, 758; VI, 229, 356, 441; VII, 233; X, 160. 
138 Gazzali, Abi Hamid Muhammad, [hya’ ‘ulam ad-din, 4 vols., Cairo, 1358/1939 
vol. I, p. 42 (Ibn Salim); 67; 77; 81; 84; 87; 105f.; 
vol. II, p. 34 (Ibn Salim); 92; 170; 223; 240; 242; 267 (Ibn Salim); 300; 
vol. III, p. 4; 10; 52; 69; 72; 73; 80f.; 84 (Ibn Salim); 85; 86; 87; 92; 94; 
vol. IV, p. 4; 48; 68; 96; 125; 155; 159; 168f.; 169; 175; 197; 220; 233; 234; 252; 269; 
322; 323; 329; 337; 346; 349f.; 357; 369; 375. 
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while at least one substantial passage is copied from Quiairi’s Risdlah. 
Gazzali’s selections from Tustari’s doctrince on mystical knowledge and 
his summary of Tustari’s view on hunger and fasting represent significant 
aspects of the Tustari tradition. Tustari is also cited in the Arabic works 
of ‘Ain al-Qudat Al-Hamadani (d. 525/1131), once in the Zubdat al- 
haqa’iq and three times in the Sakwa al-garib. The Tambhidat, the major 
Persian work of Hamadani on the other hand, quotes a few unique and 
esoteric aphorisms of Tustari.13¢ 

Ibn Barragan (d. 536/1141), an Andalusian mystic, is stated by Mas- 
signon as being indebted to the “Salimi theses,” the monistic formulations 
of doctrine'held by a group of Tustari’s disciples.137 However, we have 
been unable to find a single reference to Tustari in the second part of the 
commentary on the Qur’an by Ibn Barragan, which is extant in manu- 
script and entitled Tanbih al-afham (cf. ms. Aumer 83, Staatsbibl., 
Munich). Abu’l-Fad! ‘Iyad b Misa Al-Qadi Al-Yahsubi Al-Andalusi 
(d. 544/1149), however, quotes some statements of Tustari in his As-Sifa’ 
bi-ta'rif huquq al-mustafa.'3® Most of these quotations represent fragments 
of commentary on Qur’anic verses. 

Ibn Hamis Al-Mausili (d. 522/1157) wrote the Manaqib al-abrar wa- 
mahasin al-abyar in imitation of QuSairi’s Risalah.139 In fact, the chapter 
on Tustari in this work is to be understood as an extract from both Sulami’s 
Tabaqat and Quiairi’s Risalah (cf. ms. Br. Mus. Add. 23,367, ff. 50a—55b). 

Abu’l-Farag ‘Abd Ar-Rahman b ‘Ali b Muhammad Al-Gauzi (d. 597/ 
1200), was a Hanbali author of Bagdad, prolific in almost all branches of 
religious learning. His historical work, Al-Muntazam, includes a short 
passage on Tustari, while his hagiographical collection, Sifat as-safwah, 14° 
lists a series of Tustari’s sayings, some of which are quoted from the Hilyat 
al-auliya’. In his Hanbali polemics against Sufi eccentricities, entitled 
Talbis Iblis, Yon Al-Gauzi attacks Sarrag, Makki, Abi Nu‘aim and Quiairi, 


136 Hamadani, ‘Ain Al-Qudat Abu'l-Ma‘ali ‘Abd Allah b Muhammad, Zubdat al-haqa'iq 
(ed. A. Osseiran), Tehran 1962; p. 94; Sakwa al-garib (ed. A. Osseiran), Tehran 1962, 
pp. 22; 24; 39; Tambidat (ed. A. Osseiran), Tehran 1962, pp. 83; 147; 248; 250; 267. 

137 Massignon, SEJ, 500. 

138 ‘Tyad b Miisa, Abu’l-Fad] Al-Qadi Al-Yahsubi Al-Andalusi, As-Sifa’ bi-ta’rif huquq al- 
mustafa, 2 vols., Damascus 1392; Cf. I, 58f.; 60; 69; 78; 92; 93; 96; 191; II, 18; 22; 34; 
45; 81; 125; 231; cf. T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammads in Lehre und Glauben seiner 
Gemeinde, Stockholm 1918, p. 64. 

139 Mausili, Ibn Hamis, ms. Br. Mus. Add. 23, 367; cf. Brockelmann, GAL I, 434; SI, 776. 

40 Ibn Al-Gauzi, Abu'l-Farag ‘Abd Ar-Rahman, Al-Muntazam fii ta'rih al-mulak 
wa'l-umam (ed. F. Krenkow) 6 vols., Haidarabad 1357/1938—1359/1940; cf. V, 163; 
Sifat as-safwah, 4 vols., Haidarabad 1355/1936—1356/1937; cf. IV, 46—48. 
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and criticizes some of their references to Tustari.141 In 566/1171 Ibn Al- 
Gauzi completed his Damm al-hawa in which he records a few sayings of 
Tustari that are supported by complete chains of transmitters. 14? 

Muhammad b Munawwar b Abi Sa‘id b Tahir b Abi Sa‘id b Abi’l-Hair’s 
(d. 600/1203) Persian Sufi treatise, Asrar at-tauhid, on the life and teachings 
of Abi Sa‘id b Abi'l-Hair (d. 440/1049) includes two references to 
Tustari. 143 

Abia Muhammad Rizbihan b Abi Nasr Al-Baqli (d. 606/1209), a Persian 
Sunni mystic of Siraz, wrote three works important as sources for the 
Tustari tradition. Sarh-i Sathiyat,'44 written in 570/1174 as a largely 
amplified Persian version of his Arabic work Mantiq al-asrar, is a collection 
and commentary on the ecstatic utterances mainly of Hallag but also of 
other 2nd/8th—4th/10th century S$ifis, among them Tustari. Because of 
the nature of the book, the sections on Tustari (nr. 120-123) share in the 
audacious character of ecstatic aphorisms, as commented upon by a 
6th/12th century Persian S$ufi.145 In 579/1184 Baqli wrote the Masrab 
al-arwah and included in it several sayings of Tustari.14° His ‘Ara’is al- 
bayan,'*7 is a Sufi commentary on selected passages of the Qur'an. It 
includes Baqli’s own mystical interpretation placed alongside substantial 
sections copied from Sulami’s Hagd'iq at-tafsir and, to a lesser extent, 
from Quiairi’s commentary on the Qur’an. Baqli may have had direct 
access to Tustari’s Tafsir, of which he quotes passages absent from the 


141 Ibn Al-Gauzi, Abu'l-Farag ‘Abd Ar-Rahman, Talbis Iblis (Naqd al-‘ilm wa'l-‘ulama’), 
Cairo 1369/1950; cf. pp. 162; 204f.; 369f.; cf. tr. D. S. Margoliouth, “The Devil’s 
Delusion”, Islamic Culture, IX (1955)—XXII (1948). 

142 Ibn Al-Gauzi, Abu’l-Farag ‘Abd Ar-Rahman, Damm al-hawa, Cairo 1381/1962, pp. 48; 
77; 78; 184. 

143 Ibn al-Munawwar, Muhammad b Abi Said, Asrar at-tauhid, Tehran 1332s; cf. pp. 217; 
260. 

144 Baqli, Abi Muhammad Razbihan b Abi Nasr, Sarh-i Sathiyat (ed. H. Corbin), Tehran/ 
Paris 1966; Kitab-i ‘abhar al-‘aiigin (ed. H. Corbin/M. Moin), Tehran/Paris 1958; cf. 
W. Ivanow, A Biography of Ruzibihan Al-Baqlt, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 24 (1928), pp. 353-61; More on the Biography of Ruzbiban Al-Baqli, 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 7 (1931), pp. 1—7; 
L. Massignon La vie et les ceuvres de Ruzbehan Baqli, in: Studia Orientalia Pedersen 
1953, pp. 236—49; Opera Minora, Il, 451-65; H. Ritter, Philologika VII, Der Islam 21 
(1933), pp. 451-65; H. Ritter, Philologika VII, Der Islam 21 (1933), pp. 100-04; 
H. Corbin, Quiétude et inquiétude de l’ame dans le soufisme de Ruzbehan Bagli de Shiraz, 
Eranos Jahrbuch 27 (1959), pp. 51-194. 

145 Bagli, Sarh-i Sathiyat, 206-213; 38. 

146 Baqli, Abi Muhammad Razbihan b Abi Nasr, Masrab al-arwab, Istanbul 1973, pp. 25; 
56; 68; 78; 79; 177; 312. 

147 Baqli, Abi Muhammad Razbihan b Abi Nasr, ‘Ard’is al-bayan fi haqa'iq al-Qur'an, 
2 vols., Cawnpore 1301/1884; for a complete list of references to Tustari cf. Chapter III. 
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manuscripts of Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir. The relationship of Tustari’s 
Tafsir to the Qur’anic commentaries of Sulami and Baqli will be discussed 
in Chapter III. 

Farid Ad-Din Muhammad b Ibrahim ‘Attar (d. 627/1230), a Persian 
mystical poet and prolific writer, compiled the Tadkirat al-auliya’ probably 
late in his life.1¢8 Although the work appears to be modeled on the Tabaqat 
of Sulami and Ansari, ‘Attar draws his materials for the chapter on Tustari 
from Quiairi’s Risalah and Abu Nu‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’. He also 
records some anecdotes about Tustari and includes occasional references to 
him in various places of his hagiography. 

Sihab Ad-Din Abi Hafs ‘Umar As- Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), a Sufi 
of Bagdad, held the office of saih as-Suyub in the caliphate of An-Nasir 
(d. 623/1225). To this caliph he dedicated his famous Sifi treatise ‘Awarif 
al-ma‘arif, in which Tustari is mentioned quite frequently.149 The Tustari 
tradition that is incorporated into the Misbah al-hidayah of ‘Izz Ad-Din 
Mahmid b ‘Ali Al-Kagani (d. 735/1335) is largely based on Suhrawardi’s 
‘Awarif al-ma'‘arif, but also draws a few references from other source 
materials. 15° 

Abia Bakr Muhammad b ‘Ali Muhyi Ad-Din Ibn Al-‘Arabi (d. 638/ 
1240) quotes statements of Tustari in his monumental work, A/l-Futiahat 
al-makkiyyah and cites a few sayings of Tustari in his Fusis al-hikam, 
while his Muhadarat al-abrar includes two anecdotes concerned with 
Tustari.151 Ibn Al-‘Arabi develops Tustari’s theme of “‘the secret of lord- 
ship (sirr ar-rububiyyah)”'5? and reveals Tustari’s quandary about “the 
prostration of the heart (sugi#d al-qalb)’.153 In citing crucial notions of 


148 "Artar, Farid Ad-Din Muhammad b Ibrahim, Tadkirat al-auliya’ (ed. R. A. Nicholson), 
2 vols., London/Leiden 1905-07; cf. I, 108; 169; 251-268; II, 6; 12; 132; 136; 182; 
partial translation, A.J. Arberry, Muslims Saints and Mystics, London 1966; cf. 
pp- 153-160. 

149 Suhrawardi. Abi Hafs ‘Umar, ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif, Cairo 1358/1939 pp. 15; 23; 28; 40; 
43; 111; 116; 118; 130; 140; 159; 160; 162; 169; 179; 200; 210; 215; 226; 232; 252; 274; 
275; 284; 320; 321; 327; 334; 337; 338; 340; 341; 343; 345; 346; 347; 348; 358; 359; 
371; 373; 375. 

180 Kagani, ‘Izz Ad-Din Mahmid b ‘Ali, Misbah al-hidayah wa-miftah al-kifayah, Tehran 
1365/1946, pp. 5; 63; 68; 70; 71; 82; 84; 121; 167; 168; 192; 256; 357; 367; 373; 377; 
380; 381; 390; 393; 401; 409; 420. 

181 Tbn Al-‘Arabi, Muhyi Ad-Din Abi Bakr Muhammad b ‘Ali, Al-Futuhat al-makkiyyah, 
4 vols., Cairo 1329/1911; cf. I, 76; 119; 151; 213; II, 20; 93; 102; 318; 479; 543; 551; 
III, 77; 86; 395; IV, 249; Fuss al-hikam (ed. A. A. ‘Affifi), Beyrouth 1356/1946, pp. 85; 
90f.; Muhadarat al-abrar wa-musamarat al-abyar, 2 vols., Beyrouth 1388/1968, II, 33f. 

182 Ibn Al-‘Arabi, Futahat, II, 93; 479; 543; 551. 

153 Ibn Al-‘Arabi, Futihat, I, 76; II, 20; 102; III, 86. 
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Tustari’s view concerning the realm of pre-existence, Ibn Al-‘Arabi pre- 
serves some specimens of Tustari’s esoteric vocabulary, as for example 
haba’ (the primordial matter), barzab (the primaeval isthmus), ‘ad/ (the 
primal man) and ma'rifah (the divine gnosis). 154 It appears that Ibn Al-‘Arabi 
may have derived these notions of Tustari from the works of the Spanish 
mystics Ibn Barragan (d. 536/1141) and Ibn Al-‘Arif (d. 536/1141) as well 
as from the Sufi legacy of Abu Madyan (d. 594/1197), 155 

The Tustari tradition included in the Safi primary sources, which are 
later than the middle of the 7th/13th century, is mainly copied from earlier 
sources and thus demonstrates little originality. Except for certain isolated 
passages in the works of Yafi'i (d. 768/1367), Gami (d. 898/1492), Sa‘rani 
(d. 973/1565) and Munawi (d. 1032/1622), nothing new can be culled from 
these sources with regard to the Tustari tradition. 

The two dozen statements concerning Tustari that are quoted in the 
Aurad al-ahbab of Abu’l-Mafahir Yahya Al-Baharzi (d. 724/1324) represent 
mainly Persian renditions of extracts from Makki’s Qat al-qulab and 
Suhrawardi’s ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif.15§ 

‘Afif Ad-Din ‘Abd Allah b As‘ad b ‘Ali Al-Yafi'l (d. 768/1367) was a 
native of Yaman who lived most of his life in Higaz. His historical work 
Mir'at al-ganan'5’ includes a biographical account of Tustari based on 
Quiairi’s Risalah and mentions an anecdote already quoted in the Hilyat 
al-auliya’. Yafi'’s Raud ar-rayahin and his Nasr al-mahasin come up with 
a few sayings and anecdotes ascribed to Tustari which cannot be gathered 
from earlier sources.158 

The Tabagat al-auliya’ of Ibn Al-Mulaqgin Sirag Ad-Din Aba Hafs 
‘Umar b ‘Ali Al-Misri (d. 804/1401) combines a short account of Tustari’s 
biography with some specimens of his doctrine.15® One curious anecdote, 
cited by Ibn Al-Mulaqqin, records Tustari’s part in the conversion of a 
Zoroastrian to the Muslim faith. 

Nir Ad-Din ‘Abd Ar-Rahman Al-Gami (d. 898/1492), the Persian 
mystical poet of Herat, completed his collection of $ufi biographies, 


154 Ibn Al-‘Arabi, Futahat, 1, 119; II, 318; II, 77; 395. 

185 Ibn Al-‘Arabi, Futahat, U1, 318; III, 77. 

156 Baharzi, Abu'l-Mafahir Yahya, Aurad al-ahbab wa-fusns al-adab, Tehran 1345s = 1386/ 
1966, pp. 9; 26; 49; 62; 93; 140; 183; 235; 315; 323; 324; 326; 330; 331; 336; 344; 345. 

187 Yafi'l, “Afif Ad-Din ‘Abd Allah b As‘ad, Mir'at al-ganan, 4 vols., Haidarabad 1334/ 
1916—1339/1921, cf. II, 200f. 

158 Yafi'i, “Afif ad-Din “Abd Allah b As‘ad, Rand ar-rayahin, Cairo 1374/1955, pp. 113f.; 
211; 217-220; 399; Nasr al-mahasin, Cairo 1381/1961. 

189 Ibn Al-Mulaqgin, Sirag Ad-Din Abia Hafs ‘Umar b ‘Ali Al-Misri, Tabaqat al-auliya’, 
Cairo 1393/1973, pp. 232—236. 
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entitled Nafahat al-uns, in 881/1476.1©° He modeled it on Ansari’s Tabaqat, 
quoted among others materials of “Attar’s Tadkirat al-auliya’, and prefixed 
an introductory essay on Sifism to his work. As to the Tustari tradition, 
however, the Nafahat al-uns has almost nothing new to add. 

“Abd Al-Wahhab AS-Sa'rani (d. 973/1565), a well-known Safi author of 
Cairo, belonged to the Sadili affiliation, in which a number of “Salimi 
theses have been traditionally preserved”.161 Sa‘rani includes a chapter on 
Tustari in his At-Tabaqat al-kubra and quotes some of Tustari’s statements 
in his Al-Anwar al-qudstyyah. '® 

Nar Allah A8-SuStari (d. 1019/1610) cites a biographical account of 
Tustari and stresses Tustari’s association with his teacher Muhammad b 
Sawwar.163 ‘Abd Ar-Ra’af Al-Munawi (d. 1032/1622) includes a few pages 
on Tustari in his Al-Kawakitb ad-durriyyah'®* and quotes Gazzali and 
Ibn Al-‘Arabi among his sources. Dara Sikih’s (d. 1069/1659) Safinat 
al-auliya’, a Persian hagiography written in 1050/1640, includes a short 
chapter on Suhail (sic!) b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari, which considers Tustari as 
a Hanafi Sifi.165 Gulam Sarwar Lahauri’s account of Tustari in his Hazinat 
al-asfiya’'®® heavily relies on Dara Sikih. 

‘Abd Al-Hayy Ibn Al-‘Imad (d. 1089/1679) completed his biographical 
history Sadarat ad-dahab fi abbar man dahab in 1080/1670. His section on 
Tustari is based on Sulami’s Tabagat, Abi Nu’‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’ and 
Ibn Al-‘Arabi’s Baligat al-gawwas.'®’ The Tara’iq al-haqa’iq by Ma‘sim 
“Ali $ah (d. 1212/1797) records a variety of references concerning Tustari 
that are drawn from Gazziali’s Ihya ‘ulam ad-din, Ibn Al-‘Arabi’s Al- 
Futuhat al-makkiyyah, Gami’s Nafahat al-uns and Sistari’s Magalis al- 
mu’'minin.'©8 The passage on Tustari in Mustafa Al-‘Arusi’s (d. 1293/1876) 


160 Gami, Nur Ad-Din ‘Abd Ar-Rahman, Nafahat al-uns min hadarat al-quds (ed. 
M. Tauhidipir), Tehran 1337s = 1378/1958, pp. 66—68; F. Meier, “Zur Biographie 
Ahmad-i Gam’s und zur Quellenkunde von Gami’s Nafahat al-uns”, ZDMG 97 (1943), 
pp. 47-67; W. Ivanow, “The Sources of Gami’s Nafahat”, JASB 1932, p. 397. 

161 Massignon, SE/, 500. 

162 $a‘rani, “Abd A-Wahhab, At-Tabaqat al-kubra. Lawaqih al-anwar fi tabaqat al-abyar, 
2 vols. (Al-Anwar al-qudsiyyah in the margin), Cairo 1315/1897, cf. 1, 66-68. 

163 Nar Allah A3-Sustari, Magalis al-mu’minin, 2 vols., Tehran 1375/1956—1376/1957, cf. 
II, 32-35. 

164 Munawi, ‘Abd Ar-Ra’uf, Al-Kawakib ad-durriyyah fi taragim as-sadat as-suftyyah, 
2 vols., Cairo 1357/1938; cf. I, 237—243. 

165 Dara Sikah, Safinat al-auliya’ (tr. Urdu) Karachi 1959, pp. 174f. 

166 Gulim Sarwar Lahauri, Hazinat al-asftya’ , 2 vols., Lucknow 1290/1873; cf. II, 162—164. 

167 Ibn Al-‘Imad ‘Abd-Hayy, Sadarat ad-dahab fi abbar man dahab, 8 vols., Cairo 
1350/1931—1351/1932; cf. II, 182-184. 

168 Ma‘sim ‘Ali $ah, Tara’iq al-haqd’iq, 3 vols., Tehran 1339s = 1380/1960—1345s = 1386/ 
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Nata’ig al-afkar al-qudsiyyah*©° quotes Gazzali and Ibn Al-‘Arabi among 
its sources. The account on Tustari in Muhammad Bagir b Amir Al- 
Hwansari’s (d. 1313/1895) Raudat al-gannat'” is based on Quiairi’s 
Risalah. Nabhani (d. 1350/1932) relies chiefly on Yafi'i in the passage on 
Tustari recorded in his Gami‘ karamat al-auliya’.17 

The Muslim historians, biographers and geographers are usually very 
brief in their records concerning Tustari. Sam‘ani (d. 562/1167) mentions 
Tustari in the Kitab al-ansab under the nisbah Tustar.172 Yaqit 
(d. 624/1229) has only a short comment on Tustari in his Mu'gam 
al-buldan,‘73 whereas Qazwini (d. 682/1283) devotes almost a page of his 
Atar al-bilad to Tustari.174 Ibn Al-Atir (d. 630/1233) records obituary 
notes on Tustari and some of his disciples in the Al-Kamil fi't-ta’rib. 175 

The biographical sketch on Tustari in the Wafayat al-a'yan of Ibn 
Hallikan (d. 681/1282) is based completely on Quiairi’s Risalah, and adds 
an episodic encounter between Tustari and Aba Da’id As-Sigistani 
(d. 275/889).17© Dahabi (d. 748/1348) refers to Tustari in an obituary note 
of his ‘Lbar.177 Ibn Al-Katir’s (d. 775/1374) note on Tustari in Al-Bidayah 
wa'n-nihayah‘7* resembles Ibn Al-Gauzi’s short passage in Muntazam. In 
the Rihlah, Ibn Battitah (d. 779/1377) mentions Tustari’s cell and tomb.179 
Finally, Ibn Tagri Birdi (d. 874/1469) includes an obituary note on Tustari 
in his An-Nugam az-zahirah. °° 


1966, cf. I, 33; 155; 167; 288; 290; 509; II, 162; 180; 186; 355; 369; 401; 402; 405; 406; 
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Mu'gam al-buldan (ed. F. Wiistenfeld), 6 vols., Leipzig 1866-70, I, 850; II, 148; IV, 837. 
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cf, VII, 483; VIII, 59; 582. 

176 Ibn Hallikan, Wafayat al-a'yan, Il, 149f.; tr. de Slane, I, 602f. 

177 Dahabi, Muhammad b Ahmad, Al-‘Ibar fi babar man gabar, 5 vols., Kuwait, 1960-66; 
ef. II, 70. 

178 Ibn Al-Katir, Ismail b ‘Umar, Al-Bidayah wa'n-nihayah, 14 vols., Cairo 1351/1932— 
1358/1939, cf. XI, 74. 

179 H. A. R. Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta, Cambridge 1958, cf. II, 279; 281. 

180 Ibn Tagri Birdi, Gamal Ad-Din Abu'l-Mahasin Yasuf, An-Nugim az-zahirah, 12 vols., 
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Chapter II 
Tustari: His Life, his Masters and his Disciples 


The career of Tustari has been eclipsed by the prominent position that 
Western scholarship has assigned to one of his pupils. Our biographical 
inquiry intends to dispel the shadow that has been cast upon the master 
by his disciple. Tustari, a native of Tustar in the Persian province of 
Hizistan, who died at Basrah, the Arab metropolis of Lower ‘Iraq, lived 
in a region where for centuries the Iranian civilization of Susiana had 
bordered on the cultural traditions of Southern Mesopotamia. His own 
life-span arches these two areas at a time when, in the 3rd/9th century, the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate absorbed the Iranian and Hellenistic traditions under its 
domain, moulding them into the Arabic matrix of the nascent civilization 
of Islam. 

The primary sources for Tustari’s biography are scanty and fragmentary, 
the secondary sources unsatisfactory. In fact, it is no easy matter to unravel 
the career of this man from a medley of aphorisms and anecdotes that are 
scattered throughout the hagiographical literature of Sufism. Although little 
hardcore evidence of historical importance can be gathered from this kind 
of source material, we can trace the essential course of Tustari’s life through 
four distinct periods. 

Years of formation: During the time of his youth, that is from his birth 
in about 203/818 until a short time after his pilgrimage to Makkah in 
219/834, Tustari receives the basic education and spiritual direction from 
his teacher Muhammad b Sawwar, his instructor Hamzah Al-‘Abbadani and 
his mystical forebear Du’n-Nin Al-Misri. Years of seclusion: Tustari 
appears to lead the life of an inconspicuous ascetic in his hometown who, 
after a period of some twenty odd years of spiritual training, achieves the 
intellectual maturity to emerge with a teaching of his own about the time 
of Du’n-Nun AlI-Misri’s death in 245/860. Years of teaching at Tustar: 
During this period from about 245/860 until 262/876 Tustari gathers a 
group of disciples around himself. He becomes notorious for his doctrines 
during the Zang rule over the city and is summoned to the Saffarid camp 


1 L. Massignon, La Passion de Husayn Ibn Mansur Hallaj, Paris 1922. 
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in 262/876 or the following year. Years of teaching at Basrah: Expelled 
from his hometown, Tustari takes up residence in Basrah, probably late in 
the year 262/876 or early in 263/877. There, he becomes involved in 
religious controversy with the scholars of the city but consolidates a small 
circle of disciples until his death in 283/896. 


1. Tustari’s years of formation and seclusion 


The year of Tustari’s birth cannot be fixed with precision, but most of 
the sources converge on a date between 200/815 and 203/818. Massignon 
opts for 203/818, while Arberry places it in about 200/815.? Ibn Hallikan 
states that Tustari was born at Tustar in 200/815 according to Ibn Al-Atir, 
or in 201/816 according to other biographers. Other authors simply count 
backwards from the date of death of the octogenarian, to arrive at the 
year 203/818 as the date of his birth. The sources do not present any in- 
formation about his family except that he was married and had a son. 

There is no direct reference in the sources whether Tustari was of Arab 
or Persian descent. The Arabic appearance of his name and the Arabic 
wording of his sayings do not necessarily indicate Arab ancestry. For the 
Arabic form of the genealogy and the Arabic language of instruction also 
symbolize social standing and cultural learning among the mawali (non- 
Arab Muslims affiliated as clients with the Arab tribal structure) in the 
Islamic civilization of the 3rd/9th century. Tustari might well have been a 
Persian “client” (maula), since random references demonstrate that he had 
the habit of addressing people, friend and foe alike, with the Persian words 
ya dust, “O friend”.s The usage of the Persian language in intimate 
reference and the persistence of this Persian phrase in classical Arabic texts 
may suggest that Tustari spoke Persian as his native tongue, though, on 


2 L. Massignon, SEJ, 488 (art. Sahl At-Tustari); A.J. Arberry, Muslim Saints and Mystics, 
London 1966, p. 153. 

3 Ibn Hallikan, Ahmad b Muhammad, Wafayat al-a'yan wa-anba’ az-zaman, Cairo 1367/ 
1948, 6 vols., cf. II, 150; tr. MacGuckin de Slane, 4 vols., Paris 1842—71, cf. I, 603; Ibn 
Al-Atir, ‘Izz Ad-Din ‘Ali b Muhammad, Al-Kamil fi at-ta’rih (13 vols.), Cairo 
1348/1929—1387/1967, VIII, 582. 

4 Gullabi, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b ‘Urman Al-Hugwiri, Kasf al-mahgub (ed. V. A. Zhukovsky), 
Tehran 1336s, p. 474; tr. R. A. Nicholson, London 1936, p. 363. 

5 Tustari, Abi Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah, Kalam Sahl, ms. Kopr. 727, £. 2b; Sarrag, 
Abia Nasr ‘Abd Allah b ‘Ali, AL-Luma’ fi't-tasawwuf (ed. R. A. Nicholson), Leiden 1914, 
p- 326; glossary p. 137; Makki, Aba Talib Muhammad b ‘Ali, Qat al-qulab fi mu‘amalat 
al-mahbub, 4 vols., Cairo 1351/1932, III, 120; Gazzali, Abi Hamid Mukammad b 
Muhammad, I[hya’ ‘ulum ad-din, 4 vols., Cairo 1358/1939, IV, 337. 
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the other hand, the statement that Tustari’s maternal uncle was a sayyid® 
appears to indicate Arab ancestry on his mother’s side and that Arabic was 
his mother tongue. 

Tustari grew up at Tustar (= SuStar) and was deeply influenced by the 
example of his maternal uncle Muhammad b Sawwar, whom the youth 
watched perform his nightly prayer vigils.7 The sources cite two versions 
of the way in which Muhammad b Sawwar introduced Tustari to Sufism: 
an earlier, original account of his initiation into the recollection of God 
(dikr) and a later, ritual rendition of his investiture with the Sufi garb 
(muraqqa’). Both versions portray Tustari setting out on the Sufi path as a 
precocious youth who does not experience the sudden impact of a spiritual 
conversion (tanbah) that marks the beginnings of many early Sifi lives. 

QuéSairi’s Arabic account of Tustari’s repetition of a prayer formula that 
impresses God’s presence upon the mind, represents a Sufi precedent of 
mental prayer. A spiritual guide directs the $afi novice from the mentioning 
of God’s name with the tongue (/isan) to His remembrance with the heart 
(qalb) and His recollection with the inmost being (sirr): 

“One day my maternal uncle said to me, do you not remember (tadkuru) God who 
created you? I replied, how shall I remember Him? He told me, when you change into your 
bedclothes, say three times in your heart (qa/b) without moving your tongue (isan): God 
is my witness (Allah sahidi). I did so for three days and then informed him that I had done 
so. He told me, say it seven times each night. I did so and informed him that I had done so. 
Then he told me, say it eleven times each night. I did so, and a sweetness came upon my heart 
(qalb) because of it. When a year had passed, my uncle told me, keep my instructions and 
continue that practice until you go to the grave. It will be to your benefit in this world and 
the world to come. For years I did not cease to practice this, and I experienced a sweetness 
in my inmost being (sirr) because of it. Thereupon, my uncle said to me one day, when God 
is with any man, sees him and witnesses him, how can he disobey God? God watch over you 
that you may not disobey.””® 


Ansari’s Persian rendition of Tustari’s $ufi beginnings, a textually 
blurred passage, states that Tustari received the Sufi dress from an 
anonymous mystic in Basrah under Muhammad b Sawwar’s supervision: 


“When Sahl was seven years old he put on the patched frock (muraqqa'). At the age of 
seven he did not sleep at night (i.e. keeping prayer vigils), speaking to himself and imploring 
his uncle, clothe me in the patched frock! There came a Sifi master (pir) to Basrah. To him 
the uncle said, clothe him in the patched frock though he does not have the proper age of 


© Ansari, Aba Isma‘il ‘Abd Allah b Muhammad, Tabagat as-sufiyyah (ed. ‘Abd Al-Hayy 
Habibi), Qabul 1341/1961, p. 116 (100). 

7 QuSairi, Abu'l-Qasim ‘Abd Al-Karim b Hawazin, Ar-Risdlah al-qusairiyyah, Cairo 
1385/1966, p. 83; ‘Attar, Farid Ad-Din, Tadkivat al-aultya’ (ed. R. A. Nicholson), 2 vols., 
London 1905-07, I, 252; Arberry, Muslim Saints, 154. 

§ Quiairi, Risalah, 83f. 
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petition (wagt-i da'wa). His present age is a tribulation for him. So the uncle (had) put on 
him the patched frock at the age of seven.””? 

Muhammad b Sawwar surfaces in the sources as Tustari’s educator 
during his youth and as a traditionist on whose authority Tustari transmits 
several traditions (adit). Nothing is known about Muhammad b Sawwar’s 
life, nor is he mentioned as an author in the works of Islamic bibliography. 
According to Ansari, Muhammad b Sawwar was Tustari’s “teacher (ustad)” 
and belonged to “the ancient masters (qadiman-i masayib)” of Basrah.1° He 
can hardly be identified with the gadi of Bagdad, Sawwar b ‘Abd Allah b 
Sawwar At-Tamimi Al-‘Anbari Al-Basri (d. 245/860), and with a certain 
Ibn Sawwar, who founded and endowed two libraries, one at Ramhurmiz in 
eastern Hizistan and a larger one in Basrah where the Mu'tazili doctrine 
was propounded.?! Also, he does not appear to be identical with his Kifan 
namesake Muhammad b Sawwar b Rasid Al-Azdi (d. 248/862) who lived 
and died in Egypt, since Ibn Hagar distinguishes the latter from 
“Muhammad b Sawwar, a Basran who is said to have been the maternal 
uncle of Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari.””!? 

Muhammad b Sawwar is quoted in a transmitter chain (isnad) of the 
Kitab al-masahif by Abu Bakr ‘Abd Allah b Abi Da’td As-Sigistani (d. 
316/929).13 In the Tafsir that is ascribed to Tustari, Muhammad b Sawwar 
occurs nineteen times as a traditionist, yet never as Tustari’s teacher or 
educator. Through him Tustari is indirectly linked in the transmitter chains 
with Sufyan At-Tauri (d. 161/778), a celebrated scholar of law and 
theology; with Aba ‘Amr b AI-‘Ala’ (d. 154/770), a philologist; with the 
ascetic Malik b Dinar (d. 131/748); and with the scholars of Hadit, Ibn 
“Uyainah (d. 196/811) and Ayytb As-Sahtiyani (d. 131/749).14 On chron- 
ological grounds one may however question the accuracy of the report that 
Muhammad b Sawwar met Sahtiyani in Makkah on the occasion of his 
pilgrimage (hagg).15 Nar Allah A&-SaStari records that Muhammad b 


9 Ansari, Tabaqgat as-séftyyah, 116 (100). 

10 Ansari, Tabaqat as-sufiyyah, 116 (100). 

11. Pellat, Le Miliew Basrien et la formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, p. 291; Muqaddasi, 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b Ahmad, Ahsan at-tagasim ft ma'rifat al-aqalim (ed. M. J. 
de Goeje), Leiden 1877, p. 413. 

12 Ibn Hagar, Abu’l-Fad] Ahmad b ‘Ali Al-‘Asqalani, Tahdib at-tahdib, 12 vols., Haidarabad 
1325/1907—1327/1909, IX, 209; cf. Safi Ad-Din Ahmad b ‘Abd Allah Al-Hazragi, 
Hulasat tadhib tabdib al-kamal, 3 vols., Cairo s. d., II, 412. 

13 Sigistani, Aba Bakr ‘Abd Allah b Abi Da‘td, Kitab al-masahif (ed. A. Jeffery), Leiden 
1937, pp. 73; 179; 180; 183. 

14 Tustari, Aba Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah, Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘azim, Cairo 1329/1911; 
cf. pp. 2, 5, 6 (twice), 7, 8, 11, 14, 21 (twice), 26 (twice), 43, 48, 65, 68, 94, 97, 116. 

18 Tustari, Tafsir, 5f. 
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Sawwar (possibly a craftsman in metal work) was a native of Tustar who 
lived and died in that city and was the pupil (ti/mid) of Ma‘raf Al-Karhi 
(d. 200/815).1© Tustari also cites the authority of Muhammad b Sawwar 
for his praise of Ma‘raf Al-Karhi as one of the significant masters (masayih) 
and spiritual forebears (qudama’) of the S$ufis.17 Obviously, Arberry’s 
remark that Tustari “studied with Sufyan At-Tauri” confuses the latter 
with Muhammad b Sawwar.18 

Tustari, at the age of six or seven, according to Quéairi, was sent to a 
local Qur’an school (kuttab), where he began committing the Qur'an to 
memory. He worked out a condition with the teacher that he would remain 
with him for an hour and learn some lessons, but then would return to 
prayer and fasting in seclusion. He would live on barley bread alone until 
he reached the age of twelve. “When I was thirteen years old, so Tustari 
continues in Quiairi’s account, a problem (mas’alah) occurred to me. So I 
asked my family to send me to Basrah to unravel that problem. I came to 
Basrah and questioned the learned men (‘slam’) of that city, but none of 
them gave me a lucid answer.’’!? Since the scholars of Basrah were unable 
to satisfy young Tustari’s thirst for knowledge, he went on to the island 
of ‘Abbadan in about 216/831. 

“Abbadan, then situated on an island between the estuaries of the Tigris 
and the Dugail (= Qarun) River, was the site of a retreat (ribat) which was 
founded by the disciples of Hasan Al-Basri (d. 110/728) around ‘Abd 
AJ-Wahid b Zaid (d. 177/793) in the 2nd/8th century and was apparently 
destroyed by the Zang in 260/873.7° Scholars like Mugatil b Sulaiman 
(d. 150/767), Hammad b Salamah (d. 167/784) and Waki’ b Al-Garrah 
(d. 197/812) as well as the $ufis Abi Sulaiman Ad-Darani (d. 215/830), 
Bisr Al-Hafi (d. 227/841), Sari As-Saqati (d. 251/865) and ‘Abd Ar-Rahim 
Al-Istahri (d. ca. 300/912) are known to have spent a period of retreat at the 
ribat of ‘Abbadan.?1 QuéSairi has Tustari give an autobiographical account 
about his visit to this retreat: 


16 Nar Allah As-Sustari, Magalis al-mu'minin, 2 vols., Tehran 1375/1956—1376/1957, II, 
32f.; Ma'siim ‘Ali Sah, Tard’ig al-haga’iq, 3 vols., Tehran 1339s (1380/1960)—1345s 
(1386/1966), II, 369; 401. 

17 Sulami, Abu ‘Abd Ar-Rahmin Muhammad b Al-Husain, Tabagat as-sufiyyah (ed. 
J. Pedersen), Leiden 1960, p. 74. 

18 Arberry, Muslim Saints, 153. 

19 Quiairi, Risdlah, 84; cf. Gazzali, Ihya’, Ill, 72. 

20 L. Lockhart, E/?, I, 5 (art. ‘Abbadan); L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique 
technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 1968 (2nd ed.), p. 156f.; 234f.; H. A. R. 
Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battuta, 2 vols., Cambridge 1958, II, 281. 

21 Massignon, Essai, 234; Makki, Aba Talib Muhammad b ‘Ali, Qat al-qulub fi mu'amalat 
al-mahbub wa-wasf tariq al-murid ila maqam at-tauhid, 4 vols., Cairo 1351/1932, III 63; 
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“(From Basrah) I proceeded to ‘Abbadan, to a man called Aba Habib Hamzah b ‘Abd 
Allah Al-‘Abbadani. I questioned him about my problem and he gave me the answer 
(agabani). I stayed with him for some time, derived much benefit from his teachings (kalam) 
and received a fine education through his ways of conduct (adab).””?? 


Tustari’s stay with Abu Habib Hamzah b ‘Abd Allah Al-‘Abbadani at 
‘Abbadan is mentioned by Quiairi, Gazzali, ‘Attar, Ibn Al-‘Arabi, Munawi 
and Yafi'i, who knows him under the name of Al-‘Abbadi.?3 Ibn Al-‘Arabi 
appears to be the first to identify the nature of Tustari’s problem as that 
of “the prostration of the heart (sugad al-qalb)”.2* Munawi’s account is 
based on Ibn Al-‘Arabi’s authority: 


“When, in the beginning upon entering the mystic path (tariq), Sahl saw that his heart 
prostrated, he expected that it be raised up, but it was not raised and he was left at a loss. So 
he did not hesitate to ask the masters of the mystic path (suyu#h at-tariq) about his experience 
(waqi'ah), but did not find anyone who knew about it, although they were truthful people 
who spoke only about truly realized taste (dauq muhaqqaq). He was told that in ‘Abbadan 
there was a respected master who, if you journeyed to him, would help you find the answer. 
He did just that and asked him: O master, does the heart prostrate? He replied: forever 
Thus he found his cure with him and stayed in his service.””?5 


Whereas Ibn Al-‘Arabi might have invented the nature of Tustari’s 
spiritual problem at the outset of his quest for knowledge, Quiairi appears 
to model the story on the pattern that mysticism solves the problems that 
theology cannot answer. The historical core of the episode, in all prob- 
ability, does not extend beyond Tustari’s stay with a master at ‘Abbadan 
during a crucial phase of his formation. Besides the uncertain identification 
of Tustari’s problem, the story also remains obscure about the personality 
of Aba Habib Hamzah Al-‘Abbadani, a man only known in the sources 
as Tustari’s sometime teacher and master (Sai). 

But Tustari might also have selected the vicinity of ‘Abbadan as a retreat 
at later stages of his life. For Ibn Hallikan notes that Tustari “dwelt for 


Aba Nu'‘aim, Ahmad b ‘Abd Allah Al-Isbahani, Hilyat al-auliya’ wa-tabaqat al-asfiya’ , 
10 vols., Cairo 1351/1932— 1357/1938, X, 110; Haulani, ‘Abd Al-Gabbar, Ta’rib Darayya, 
Damascus 1369/1950, p. 54; Dailami, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b Muhammad, Sirat-i Ibn-i Hafif 
(ed. A. Schimmel), Ankara 1955, p. 151f. 

22 Quiairi, Risalah, 84f.; cf. Gazzali, Ihya, UI, 72. 

23 Quiairi, Risalah, 84f.; Gazzali, Ihya’, I], 72; “Attar, Tadkirat al-auliya’, 1, 253; Ibn 
Al-‘Arabi, Muhyi Ad-Din Aba Bakr Muhammad b ‘Ali, Al-Futahat al-makkiyyah, 
4 vols., Cairo 1329/1911, I, 76; II, 20; 102; Ill, 86; Al-Gawab al-mustaqim, in: Tirmidi, 
Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b ‘Ali Al-Hakim, Kitab batm al-auliya’ (ed. O. Yahya), 
Beyrouth 1965, p. 269f.; Munawi, ‘Abd Ar-Ra’uf, Al-Kawakib ad-durriyyah fi taragim 
as-sadat as-suftyyah, 2 vols., Cairo 1357/1938, I, 238; Yafi'l, “Abd Allah b As‘ad, Mir'at 
al-ganan, 4 vols., Haidarabad 1334—39, II, 201; Raud ar-rayahin fi hikayat as-salihin, 
Cairo 1374/1955, p. 220. 

24 Ibn Al-‘Arabi, Futahat, 1, 76; Il, 20; 102; III, 86; A/-Gawab al mustagim, op. cit., 269f. 

25 Munawi, Kawakib, I, 238. 
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some time at ‘Abbadan”.?¢ Yafi'l speaks about Tustari’s effort of escaping 
to “an island between ‘Abbadan and Basrah”’,?7 but finds the reason for 
this refuge in rumours that circulated among the people about Tustari’s 
capacity for bilocation. Ibn Battitah testifies that “between Basrah and 
Ubullah, there is the cell (muta‘abbad) of Sahl b ‘Abd Allah of Tustar.”?* 
The decisive event of Tustari’s visit to ‘Abbadan, however, was his vision 
of “the supreme name of God (ism Allah al-a'zam)”. This experience 
seems to have had a strong impact on his life, since it constitutes one of the 
few visions reported as an autobiographical statement in Tustari’s Tafsir. 
Commenting on the Qur’anic verse, “God, there is no god but He, the 
Living, the Everlasting” (2,255), Tustari says: 

“This is the greatest verse in the Book of God. It includes the supreme name of God 
which is written in the sky with green light in a single line from east to west. I used to see it 
written like that in the Night of Might (/ailat al-qadr) when I was at ‘Abbadan.” In another 
passage Tustari explains the same Qu’anic phrase (3,2) as: “It is God’s supreme name written 
on the sky with green light from east to west.”?9 

It might be an admissible conjecture to interpret his nocturnal vision of 
the divine name as a glimpse of the astral galaxies (possibly the milky way), 
since Ansari’s account has Tustari perceive the supreme name of God 
written in the heavenly stars: “One night I was joyful and went out into 
the desert (sahra) taking a stroll when (I saw the name) Allah, Allah written 
in al] the stars of the sky.””3° 

From ‘Abbadan Tustari returned to his hometown, but after a few 
years set out to journey. His years of travel included the pilgrimage (agg) 
to Makkah, which he performed only once in his life as explicitly stated by 
Sarrag.3 “Attar traces his itinerary to the Holy City via Kifah where 
Tustari tied himself to a tread-mill and pulled it all day for a dirham.?? If 
Ibn Salim’s report is accurate, Tustari went on the pilgrimage in the year 
219/834: 

Sahl did not go for the pilgrimage except at the pilgrimage of Islam (higgat al-islam). He 
performed the pilgrimage when he was sixteen years old. His provision was some pounded 
grilled liver, of which he used to swallow a little when he was hungry.” 


26 Ibn Hallikan, Wafayat al-a'yan, II, 150; tr. deSlane, 1 603. 

27 Yafi'l, Raud ar-rayahin, 220. 

28 Ibn Battiitah, Muhammad b ‘Abd Allah, Riblah (ed. C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti, 
Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah), 4 vols., Paris 1874—79; II, 17; cf. Gibb, The Travels of Ibn 
Battuta, Il, 281. 

29 Tustari, Tafsir, 17; 24. 

30 Ansari, Tabaqat as-sufiyyah, 116 (100). 

31 Sarrag, Luma‘, 167; Tustari, Tafsir, 15, however, cites a journey of Tustari to Makkah 
at the later stage of his life. 

32 ‘Auar, Tadkirat al-auliya’, 1, 254; Arberry, Muslim Saints, 156. 

33 Sarrag, Luma’, 167. 
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The sources are nearly in accord that Tustari’s pilgrimage to Makkah 
coincided with his encounter of Du’n-Nin Abu'l-Faid Tauban b [brahim 
Al-Misri. Born in about 180/796 at Ihmim (Upper Egypt), Du’n-Nun lived 
mainly in Lower Egypt (Misr), yet is also known to have travelled ex- 
tensively and to have visited “Iraq. He was imprisoned at Bagdad for some 
time during the caliphate of Al-Mutawakkil (232/847—247/861). After his 
release from prison he returned to Egypt and died there in 245/860.%4 

The earliest reference to a meeting between Du’n-Nin and Tustari is 
Sulami’s statement that Tustari “saw Du’n-Nin Al-Misri with his own eyes 
(Sahida) at Makkah in the year of his departure for the pilgrimage (hagg).”35 
This is confirmed by Abu Nu‘aim’s account that Tustari “met (laqiya) 
Abu’l-Faid Du’n-Nin Al-Misri in the Holy City (haram)”,3® and by 
QuSairi’s record that Tustari “met (lagiya) Du’n-Nin AlI-Misri at Makkah 
in the year of his departure for the pilgrimage.”’37 “Attar has a slightly 
different story: “Then Sahl proceeded to the Ka‘bah, where he met many 
Sufi masters. From there he returned to Tustar, to find Du’n-Nin awaiting 
him.”38 Ansari seems to be the first to call Tustari a “disciple (Sagird) of 
Du’n-Nin,” while Sam‘ani and Ibn Al-Atir note that Tustari “associated 
(sahiba) with Du’n-Nin.”9 $a‘rani’s precise note, “he saw Du’n-Nan 
Al-Misri with his own eyes upon his departure for Makkah in the year 273 
A. H.,”4° has probably to be evaluated as a distorted copy of Sulami’s 
statement, since Du’n-Nin died in 245/860. Ma‘sam ‘Ali Sah refers to 
Tustari as “one of Du’n-Nin’s disciples (ashab)” and states that Tustari 
“met Du’n-Nin Al-Misri, associated with him (subbat dastah), and was his 
disciple (Sagird) and novice (murid).”’*1 Finally, an obscure anecdote, related 
by Ahmad b Salim, suggests that Du’n-Nan was one of Tustari’s visitors at 
some point: “A man came to Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari. We assumed 


34 M. Smith, E/?, II, 242 (art. Dhu'l-Nan); Aba Nu’‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya’, 1X, 331-395; 
A.J. Arberry, A Biography of Dhul-Nun Al-Misri in: Ram, M. and Ahmad, M. D., 
‘Arshi Presentation Volume, New Delhi, 1965, pp. 11—27. 

35 Sulami, Tabaqat , 199. 

36 Abi Nu'‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya’, X, 190. 

37 Quiairi, Risalah, 83. 

38 ‘Attar, Tadkirat al-auliya’, 1, 254; Arberry, Muslim Saints, 156. 

39 Ansari, Tabaqat as-sufiyyah, 113 (97). 

Sam‘ani, ‘Abd Al-Karim b Muhammad, Kitab al-ansab (facsimile, Margoliouth), Leiden 
1912, f. 106b; Ibn al-Atir, “Izz Ad-Din ‘Ali b Muhammad, Al-Lubab fi tahdib al-ansab, 
3 vols., Cairo 1357/1938, I, 176. 
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that he was Du’n-Nin Al-Misri according to the description by which Sahl 
depicted him.”’4? 

These references to a personal contact (Sahida, laqiya) and to a master- 
disciple relationship (sahiba) between the two mystics raise the question of 
Du’n-Nin’s possible influence on the development of Tustari’s Sufi career. 
In the absence of a scholarly study on Du’n-Nin, it is impossible to 
document a dependency of Tustari on the latter. But there is considerable 
circumstantial evidence that links the two mystics in their personal contact 
and philosophical orientation. Besides the record of Tustari’s encounter or 
association with Du’n-Nun, the Sufi primary sources record four 
significant references about the specific relationship between the two Sifis. 

The first reference is preserved in a manuscript monograph on 
Du’n-Nin’s life and teaching, compiled by Galal Ad-Din Suyati (d. 911/ 
1505) who quotes extracts from the Abbar al-‘arifin, a lost Safi source by 
Ibn Bakiyah (d. 428/1037).*3 In one of these extracts Ibn Bakiyah records 
the only extant report of Tustari’s visit to Egypt (Misr) where Du’n-Nin 
teaches him a lesson about trust in God (tawakkul). Tustari himself is cited 
as narrating: 

“T put on the patched frock (muragqqa‘ah) and resolved on travelling to Du’-Nun in the 
state of trust in God (tawakkul). When I reached Egypt (Misr) and entered his house, he asked 
me, what is this dress (libds) for? 1 answered, I intended to travel in the state of trust in God. 
Thus he said to me, I travelled for several years but trust in God did not become true for me 
except at one time. I travelled by sea when the boat shipwrecked. 1 hung on to a plank of the 
boat and said to myself: If God has decreed it for you that you drown, to what avail is this 
plank for you? So I let go the plank and drifted on the water. I reached the shore and looked 


around, and all of a sudden there was a stone on which was written, ‘and whosoever puts his 
trust in God, He shall suffice him’ (65, 3).’”’44 


Secondly, a reference found in Sarrag’s Luma’ supplies the background 
to an enigmatic phrase in the Hilyat al-auliya’, which has Tustari point out 
“a certain duty (hagq) incumbent on me, when Du'n-Nin died yester- 
day”’.*5 The passage in the Luma‘ seems to warrant the inference that, only 
after Du’n-Nun’s death in 245/860, did Tustari begin to discuss Sufi 
doctrines in public: 

“Sahl b ‘Abd Allah is said to have been questioned about certain problems (masa’il) con- 


cerning mystical knowledge (‘i/m), yet did not make any statements about them. But after 
some time, he engaged in discourse about them with the most beautiful teaching (kalam). 


42 Tustari, Abi Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah, Kitab al-mu'aradah wa'r-radd ‘ala abl 
al-firaq wa-ahl ad-da'awa fi'l-ahwal, ms. Képr. 727, £. 205b. 

43 Arberry, A Biography of Dhul-Nan, 13. 

44 Arberry, A Biography of Dhul-Nan, 19. 

45 Abu Nu‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya’, X, 193. 
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Being asked about his earlier refraining from teaching, he answered: Du’n-Niin was among the 
living; I did not like to engage in discourse concerning mystical knowledge (‘ilm) as long as he 
was alive, out of reverence and respect for him.’’*6 


The third reference is a crucial statement by Yahya As-Suhrawardi 
(d. 587/1191) who coined the phrase of the “pre-eternal leaven (al-hamirah 
al-azaliyyah)”47 as representative of the wisdom tradition of the ancient 
sages. In poetic language Suhrawardi depicts the basis of his philosophy of 
illumination (iraq) as being formed by the confluence of the two principal 
strands of this wisdom tradition, the Greek Platonic/Pythagorean current 
(as transmitted through Hirmis) and the Persian Pahlavi current (as handed 
on through Kai Husrau). He proceeds to explain that “the Pythagorean 
leaven fell to the share of the brother of Ihmim (waqa‘at ila abi Ipmim) and 
from him came down to the itinerant of Tustar and his party (wa-minhu 
nazalat ila sayyar Tustar wa-st atibi)”, whereas the ““Husrauan leaven” was 
transmitted by Abu Yazid Al-Bistami (d. 261/874), Al-Husain b Mansur 
Al-Hallag (d. 309/922) and Abu’l-Hasan Al-Haraqani (d. 425/1029).48 In 
fact, “the brother of Ihmim” and “the itinerant of Tustar” refer to 
Du’n-Nin Al-Misri and Sahl At-Tustari respectively. Suhrawardi thus 
assumes that certain Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean trends of Greek 
wisdom, as incorporated in the Hermetic literature, were handed on to the 
circles of the Sufi philosophers. He cites Du’n-Nin and, in dependence on 
him, Tustari and his associates as the mediating links who are responsible 
for the transmission of this wisdom tradition from the Hermetic environment 
to the Sufi milieu. 

This seems to be corroborated by Suhrawardi’s autobiographical state- 
ment that is summarized in the Atar al-bilad wa-abbar al-‘ibad of Zakariya’ 
b Muhammad Al-Qazwini (d. 682/1283). In a dream vision Suhrawardi 
questions Aristotle about Tustari and his peers (amtal) and receives the 
reply from the luminous figure of the ancient teacher (mu‘allim): “In truth, 
those are the philosophers (falasifah). They uttered that which we have arti- 
culated (nataqu bima nataqna).”*° 


46 Sarrag, Luma’, 181. 

47 H. Corbin, Sihabaddin Yahya As-Suhrawardi, Opera Metaphysica et Mystica, vol.1, 
Istanbul 1945, introduction p. XLIf. 

48 Suhrawardi, Sihab Ad-Din Yahya, Kitab al-masari’ wa'l-mutarahat (ed. H. Corbin, 
Opera Metaphysica et Mystica), vol. 1, Istanbul 1945, p. 502f.; cf. Kitab hikmat al-israq 
(ed. H. Corbin, Opera metaphysica et Mystica), vol. Il, Tehran/Paris, 1952, pp. 255; 
305; cf. Magma‘at-i atar-i farsi (ed. H. Corbin, Opera Metaphysica et Mystica), vol. III, 
Tehran/Paris 1970, p. 76. 

49 Qazwini, Zakariya’ b Muhammad, Azar al-bilad wa-abbar al-‘ibad, Beyrouth 1380/1960, 
p. 571; Ma‘siim ‘Ali Sah identifies these peers as Gunaid and Bistami, cf. Tara’ig al- 
haqa' iq, I, 155; 288. 
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This dream vision of “the succour of the souls (g¢yat an-nufus) and the 
guide of wisdom (imam al-hikmah), the first teacher (al-mu'‘allim 
al-awwal)” Aristotle, is recorded in great detail by Suhrawardi in his Kitab 
at-talwihat. The account of the dream ends with the following passage: 
“Thereupon he (Aristotle) began to speak with high praise of his teacher 
(ustad), the divine Plato (Aflatun). I was baffled at it and said, does any of 
the philosophers (falasifah) of Islam attain to him? He replied, no, not even 
to the thousandth part of his rank! Then I enumerated a group of whom I 
am aware, yet he did not pay attention to them. When I turned to Abi 
Yazid Al-Bistami, Aba Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari and their 
peers (amtal), it was as if he rejoiced and said, in truth, those are the philo- 
sophers (falasifah) and the sages (hukama’)! They did not stop at the formal 
knowledge (al-‘ilm ar-rasmi) but went on to the participatory, unitive, 
experiential knowledge (al-‘ilm al-huduri al-ittisali as-suhudi). They did 
not occupy themselves with the bonds of matter (hayula), thus they have ‘a 
near place (in Our presence) and a fair resort’ (38, 25 and 40). They were 
stirred by that by which we were roused (taharraku ‘amma taharrakna) 
and they uttered that which we have articulated (nataqu bima nataqna).’’5° 
A marginal gloss that is added to this passage enumerates Du’n-Nin and 
Tustari together with Bistami, Hallag and Haraqani among those well 
versed in illuminative wisdom (al-hikmah al-kasfiyyah). 

Ibn Al-‘Arabi also states that Tustari and Gunaid derived their mystical 
doctrine from Du'n-Nin Al-Misri and other authorities.5% The Ta’rih 
al-hukama’ of Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b Yusuf Al-Qifti (d. 646/1248) cites 
“Al-Harit b Asad Al-Muhasibi, Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari and their 
peers (nuzara’)” as exponents of “the esoteric knowledge (‘ilm al-batin) 
that is the doctrine of the Sifis (madhab al-mutasawwifin)” and the legacy 
of Gabir b Hayyan (d. 200/815?), the notorious alchemist and philosopher 
of the 2nd/8th century.*? 

Suhrawardi’s statement of Du’n-Nin and Tustari as inheritors and 
transmitters of Greek philosophy, however, does not include any historical 
evidence of Tustari’s precise role in this transmission nor of his direct 
dependence on Du’n-Nin. But Sufi posterity preserves a memory of the 
spiritual affinity between Tustari and Du’n-Nin in a line of secret gnostic 
affiliation which is cited in Taqi Ad-Din Al-Wasiti’s Tiryag al-muhibbin 
(written in 720/1320). There, one of Ahmad b Ar-Rifa‘i’s (d. 578/1182) 


5° Suhrawardi, Sihab Ad-Din Yahya, Kitab at-talwihat (ed. H. Corbin, Opera Metaphysica 
et Mystica), vol. 1, Istanbul 1945, p. 74. 

50 Ibn Al-‘Arabi, Futuhat, I, 151. 

51 Qifti, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b Yusuf, Ta’rih al-hukama’ (ed. J. Lippert), Leipzig 1903, p. 160. 
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lines of spiritual affiliation (silsilah) is linked with a line of secret gnostic 
teaching that directly connects Tustari with Du’n-Nin.5" 

Fourthly, the reputed association of Du’n-Nun and Tustari also appears 
to be reflected by Abu’l-Qasim Ahmad b Muhammad Al-‘Iraqi As-Simawi 
(7th/13th century) who mentions Du’n-Nin, Tustari, Suhrawardi and 
others among the authorities in the secret sciences and the art of letter- 
magic.5? This assertion too has circumstantial, not substantive, historical 
evidence in its favour. Du’n-Niin was well versed in the “Hermetic” art of 
alchemy and the secret sciences, while Tustari is known neither as an 
alchemist nor as an astrologer. On the other hand, Tustari’s distinction 
of four branches of science (‘ilm) enumerates religion (diyanah), medicine 
(tibb), astrology (nugum) and alchemy (kimtya’).** Tustari also applied a 
symbolic interpretation to the Qur’anic letters and is credited with an 
epistle on the cosmological symbolism of the alphabet (Ar-Risalah 
fi'l-huruf).55 Furthermore, he is cited as the author of a clairvoyance chart 
(za'irgah) which uses an arrangement of concentric circles and Arabic 
letters to divine the secrets of the present and of the future.5® Tustari also 
implicated himself in a dispute between a doctor of Safi'i law and a Sufi 
ascetic concerning the knowledge of the letters (‘tlm al-huruf).57 

Only one story in the early Sufi sources, it seems, suggests Tustari’s 
acquaintance with alchemistic skills, since Tustari recovers the instruments 
of a certain Ishaq b Ahmad, who “repented and became the disciple (taba 
wa-sahiba)” of Tustari at Basrah.5* For, when Ishaq b Ahmad died, so the 
Luma’ reports, Tustari entered his hermitage (sauma‘ah) and found there a 
lump of gold and a lump of silver along with two bottles, one filled with a 
red substance (quicksilver?) and the other with a yellow one (sulphur?). 


51* Wasiti, Taqi Ad-Din ‘Abd Ar-Rahman b ‘Abd Al-Muhsin, Tiryaq al-muhibbin fi tabaqat 
birgat al-masayib al-‘arifin, Cairo 1305/1888, pp. 6f.; 42; cf. J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi 
Orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, p. 263. 

52 M. Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, Leiden, 1972, p. 392. 

53 Sezgin, GAS, I, 643; IV, 273; Qifti, Ta’rih al-hukama’, 185. 

54 Tustari, Kalam Sahl b ‘Abd Allah, ms. Képr. 727, f. 63b. 

58 Tustari Abi Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah, Risalah fi'l-huraf, ms. Ch. Beatty 3168/3, 
ff. 83a—87a. 

56 Ibn Haldin, ‘Abd Ar-Rahman b Muhammad, Kitab al-ibar, vol. 1, Beyrouth 1961, 
p. 206f.; Bagdatli, Isma'il Paa, Hadiyyat al-‘arifin, 2 vols, Istanbul 1951—55, I, 412; 
L. Massignon, Inventaire de la literature hermétique arabe, in: A.J. Festugiére, La 
révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, vol. 1, Paris 1944, p. 399; T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 
Strassbourg 1966, pp. 243ff.; Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, 
pp. 333; 319. 

57 Sarrag, Luma’, 407 (lacuna) = A.J. Arberry, Pages From the Kitab al-luma', London 
1947, p. 9. 

5® Sarrag, Luma‘, 319. 
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But, dissociating himself from the display of alchemistic practice, Tustari 
threw the gold and silver into the Tigris River, poured the liquids on the 
ground, and explained to his disciple, Muhammad b Salim, how in 
alchemistic experiment, the elixir transmutes copper and lead into gold and 
silver.5? 

In conclusion to the problem of Tustari’s possible dependence on 
Du'n-Nin one may safely state that Tustari knew Du'n-Nin through 
personal encounter and was aware of his mystical doctrines. But only after 
the latter’s death in 245/860, does Tustari appear to have come to public 
notice with the mystical teaching of his own. Although Du’n-Nin does not 
emerge from the sources as Tustari’s direct $ufi master, he has to be con- 
sidered as Tustari’s spiritual forebear, who drew from the same font of the 
gnostic tradition as his spiritual heir apparent. 

The years of Tustari’s formation had brought the student from Tustar to 
Basrah and ‘Abbadan, to Kifah and Makkah, and possibly also to Egypt. 
He had received a basic training in Qur'an and Hadit, had been initiated 
into $ufi forms of prayer and had caught glimpses of Sufi doctrines. 
Muhammad b Sawwar and Hamzah Al-‘Abbadani were instrumental in 
opening for him the world of Sift practice and speculation, yet disappeared 
from the scene of his life during his adolescence. Du’n-Nin Al-Misri on the 
other hand might have influenced the shaping of his career at later stages of 
his life, though there is little concrete information about it. Tustari’s 
formation was not only conducted by spiritual masters, but it was to a large 
extent worked out by himself in the seclusion of Tustar. There he imposed 
upon himself a method of strict self-discipline that was marked by an 
austere way of life and the ascetic practice of systematic fasting. According 
to QuéSairi Tustari begins the austere practices upon his return from 
“Abbadan and continues them far into his adult life: 


“Then I returned to Tustar. By that time, my diet had been reduced to the point that (my 
people) would buy barley for me for a dirham, grind it, and bake it into bread for me. Every 
night, about dawn I would break my fast with merely an ounce (of that bread), without salt or 
condiment. The dirham lasted a year for me. After that I resolved to break my fast once every 
three days, then once every five days, then once every seven days, then once every twenty- 
five days. I continued this practice for twenty years.”6° 


For these two decades or so, from about 219/834 to 245/860, the 
sources yield no other information than that severe fasting and systematic 
hunger (g#') remained the characteristic feature of Tustari’s life style. Many 
an anecdote depicts him as an ardent practitioner of hunger and starvation. 


59 Sarrag, Luma’, 326f.; Quéairi, Risalah, 677. 
6° Quiairi, Risalah, 85; Gazzali, Ihya’. III, 72. 
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Tustari is said to have eaten once every fifteen days.®! During the whole 
month of Ramadan he had only a single bite, and broke his fast with pure 
water.®? Thus, it was related about Tustari, “whenever Sahl hungered, he 
grew strong, but when he ate something, he grew weak.”®? According to 
some reports he abstained from food for seventy days,®* and according to 
others “Sahl did not abandon the food but the food abandoned him’”’.®5 
Finally, he “was fasting on the day of his birth and also on the day of his 
death.’’6° Tustari’s ascetic rule seems to have given fasting precedence over 
ritual prayer (salat) since Ibn Al-Gauzi records his displeasure at Tustari’s 
opinion that “the prayer performed sitting by a famished person whom 
hunger has enfeebled is better than the prayer performed standing by one 
whom food has invigorated.”®7 

These extreme claims of life-long fasting and abstinence conflict some- 
what with the evidence of Tustari’s balanced life style and healthy diet 
during the course of his mature $ufi career, although he had entered upon 
the Sufi path in austerity and fasting: 

“Sahl, when asked about his practice in his (Safi) beginnings (bidayah), related in reply all 
kinds of ascetic practices (riyadat), among them that for some time he used to nourish himself 
on the leaves of lotus fruits (nabq) and that for three years he subsisted on three dirhams. Thus 
he answered to a questioner, each year I used to buy dates for two daniq and an oil cake for 
four daniq. Thereupon I kneaded it into dough and divided it into 360 buns, every night 


breaking my fast with one bun. The questioner asked, what is your practice at this point? (He 
replied), I eat without restriction and restraint.””68 


The systematic starvation of the body that marks Tustari’s years of 
seclusion was not an end in itself but the consequence of Tustari’s view that 
continuous recollection of God, indeed God Himself, is the daily sustenance 
of man. Three slightly different versions of the same dialogue depict this 
view of Tustari. An anecdote has Du’n-Nin and Tustari discuss the 
sustenance of the soul: 


“He (Du’n-Nin) questioned him (Tustari) about the provision (rizq). Sahl answered, 
religious knowledge (‘i/m) is the provision. He replied, I did not question you about this. He 
(Sahl) answered, about what did you question me then? He replied, about the nourishment 
(gida’). (Tustari) answered, the continuous remembrance of God (ad-dikr ad-da’im) is the 


61 Sarrag, Luma’, 162; Quiairi, Risalah, 332. 

62 Sarrag, Luma‘, 162; Quiairi, Risalah, 332. 

63 Sarrag, Luma’, 202; 330; Quiairi, Risalah. 333; 681. 

6 Sarrag, Luma’, 202, 330; Quiairi, Risalah, 681. 

65 Sarrag, Luma’, 202. 

66 Gullabi, Kaif al-mahgub, 416; tr. Nicholson, 322. 

67 Ibn Al-Gauzi, Abu'l-Farag ‘Abd Ar-Rahman, Talbis Iblis. Naqd al-ilm wa’'l-‘ulama’, 
Cairo 1369/1950, p. 204. 

68 Makki, Que al-qulab, IV, 60f.; cf. IV, 52. 
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nourishment. He replied, I did not question you about this. (Tustari) answered, about what 
did you question me then? He replied, about the food (ak/) which constitutes the sustenance of 
the soul (qiwam an-nafs). (Tustari) answered, what have you to do with the soul! Leave it to 
the One who took charge of the beginning of her life until He also takes charge of the end of 
her life.""69 


Since the story depicts Tustari as superior to Du’n-Nin (Tustari has the 
answers to the questions!), the actual questioner may have been none other 
than Ahmad b Salim. For, in the Hilyat al-auliya’, Ahmad b Salim narrates 
how a youth approaches Tustari with the query: “Oh master (ustad), what 
is the daily diet (g#t)?” Tustari answers, “continuous remembrance of God 
(ad-dikr ad-da’im).” The youth comes back with the question about “the 
sustenance of the soul (qiwam an-nafs)” and receives Tustari’s reply: “Oh 
man, the things (a5ya’) are not sustained save by virtue of God.” Upon the 
insistence of the questioner, “I did not mean this, I asked you about that 
from which there is no escape,” Tustari replies: “Oh youth (fata), there is 
no escape from God.”7° 

In Makki’s version of the story Tustari replies upon the anonymous 
question about the daily diet of the believer (gat al-mu’min): “God is his 
daily diet (qutuhu Allah)”, and continues to define the remembrance of 
God (dikr) as man’s sustenance (giwam) and religious knowledge (‘ilm) as 
his nourishment (gida’). The questioner restates his question: “I asked you 
about the food of the body (t#‘mat al-gism),” and Tustari answers: “What 
do you have to do with the body (gism)! Leave the body to the One who 
took charge of it in eternity, He will (also) take charge of it right now!” 

In the [hya’ ‘ulum ad-din, Gazzali collected many aphorisms of Tustari 
on the value of hunger and fasting and illustrated them with Tustari’s 
practice of systematic starvation of the body.7? In fact, Tustari’s mystical 
visions might have been conditioned by this ascetic discipline of total body 
control, The strict ascetic practice of his life of seclusion at Tustar appears 
to have provided Tustari with the mental discipline that marks the con- 
sistency of his thought, the solitude of his prayer, the prudence of his 
teaching and the composure in his sickness and old age. 

The sources do not supply any information about Tustari’s intellectual 
training during the period of the approximately two decades defined as his 
years of seclusion. We possess no knowledge about the books Tustari might 
have read nor about the philosophical interests he might have pursued. We 


6 Tustari, Mu'aradah, 205bf.; cf. Ibn Al-'Arabi, Futuhat, IV, 249. 

70 Abu Nu‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya’, X, 208. 

7 Makki, Qut al-qulub, IV, 46; Baharzi, Abu’l-Mafahir Yahya, Aurad al-ahbab wa-fusis 
al-adab, Tehran 1386/1966, p. 326. 

72 Gazzali, Ihya’, Ill, 80f.; 86f; 94; IV, 155; 220. 
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simply are faced with the fact that Tustari emerged as a teacher with a 
mystical doctrine of his own at about the time of Du’n-Nin AI-Misri’s 
demise in 245/860. This is a likely date for the beginning of his public 
teaching since the reference to pupils and disciples of Tustari do not 
antedate that time. Also, the religious controversies, aroused by his 
mystical teaching, surface several years after this date when, it may be 
assumed, his teaching had achieved a measured amount of maturity and 
notoriety. 


2. Tustari’s years of teaching in Tustar and Basrah 


The course of Tustari’s life appears to have been affected by the warfare 
of the Saffarids and by the uprising of the Zang, which entailed political and 
social unrest in the ‘Abbasid provinces of ‘Iraq and Hiuzistan during the 
second half of the 3rd/9th century: 

The Saffarids, a Persian popular movement of Sunni mentality in the 
Iranian lands, included local bands of brigands (‘ayyarun) and militia forces 
of volunteers (muttawi'ah), who were recruited mainly from the working 
class. Their leader, Ya‘qub b Al-Lait As-Saffar, a coppersmith and caravan 
plunderer, became master of Sistan (Sigistan) in 251/865 and, by 259/873, 
brought the Tahirid possessions of Hurasan under his control. Unable to 
obtain caliphal recognition as governor of the conquered areas, Ya‘qub 
turned westward, subdued the province of Fars in 261/875 and proceeded 
to Bagdad. But, at Dair al-‘Aqul, he was defeated by the caliphal regent 
Al-Muwaffaq in 262/876 and had to withdraw to Gundaisabir in northern 
Hiuzistan, where he died in 265/879. Ya‘qib’s successor, his brother ‘Amr 
b Al-Lait, a former mule-hirer and mason, was recognized as governor by 
the caliph and went eastward to cope with a revolt in Naisabur (266/880). 
In the following years ‘Amr was compelled to conduct continuous warfare 
against local insurgents in Hurasan and the Samanids of Transoxiana. 
Finally captured by Samanid troops near Balh in 288/901, ‘Amr was sent a 
prisoner to Bagdad, where the caliph Al-Mu'tadid had him starved to death 
in 289/902.73 

The movement of social rebellion in Lower ‘Iraq and Southern 
Hizistan, known as “the revolt of the Zang” (255/868—270/883), 
combined black tribesmen of East African extraction (the Zang proper, 
from the Persian zang, “negro”) who, since Umayyad times, had been 


73 T. Néldeke, Ya'qub the Coppersmith, in: Sketches from Eastern History, London 1892, 
pp. 176-206; W. Barthold, Zur Geschichte der Saffariden, in: Orientalische Studien zu 
T. Noldeke gewidmet, Giessen 1906, pp. 171-191; C. E. Bosworth, Sistan under the 
Arabs, Rome 1968, pp. 109-123; Tustari, Tafsir, 33. 
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employed as slaves in the cultivation of the irrigated lands and marshes 
around Basrah, and white, non-Arab Muslims from the lower middle 
classes of the urban and rural environment who were affiliated as clients 
(mawailt) with the Arab tribal structure and took control of the movement. 
Their leader (sahib az-zang), a certain ‘Ali b Muhammad who claimed ‘Alid 
descent, attributed to himself the prerogatives of a caliph and imam. After 
an unsuccessful revolt in Bahrain (249/863) he began recruiting followers 
among the urban mawali of Basrah and the peasants of the neighbouring 
regions. The movement gained its decisive momentum when ‘Ali b 
Muhammad took up the social grievances of the black slaves, had them 
swear allegiance to himself and incited them to insurrection in the manner 
of a Zaidi pretender to the imamate. 

With the support of Arab tribesmen of the Bani Tamim, the Zang, 
these bands of urban mawali, peasants and emancipated slaves, finally rose 
in revolt in the vicinity of Basrah during Ramadan 255/868. They took 
Ubullah, ‘Abbadan and Ahwaz in 257/870 and then beleaguered Basrah 
itself, raided and sacked it in 258/871. Although they had to withdraw to 
Muhtarah, their fortified camp in the marshes, the Zang seem to have 
regained some foothold in Basrah in 260/873 until they had to relinquish 
the town after their defeat at Tahita in 267/880. Incapable of seizing 
Hiuzistan from ‘Abbasid and Saffarid control despite several successful raids 
on the region, the Zang concentrated their forces on the swamps southwest 
of Wasit, which they captured in 265/878. But when the Zang advanced 
within short range of Bagdad, Al-Muwaffaq sent an expedition that finally 
routed them in 270/883. Muhtarah was taken after a long siege and ‘Ali b 
Muhammad killed in battle.74 

During the period of disturbances worked by the Saffarids and the 
Zang, Tustari was compelled to leave Tustar in northern Huzistan and 
settled at Basrah in Lower ‘Iraq. There is however conflicting evidence in 
the Safi sources concerning the precise time of this event and the specific 
cause that led to it. The evidence of the primary sources focuses on five 
points: the anecdote of Tustari’s cure of the Saffarid ruler, the presence of 
Tustari at Basrah during the ransacking by the Zang, the statements about 
Tustari’s expulsion from Tustar, the record of the birth of a well-known 
Maliki jurist and the biography of Hallag’s adolescence. 


74 L. Massignon, EI, IV, 1213 (art. Zandj); B. Lewis, The Arabs in History, New York, 
1958, pp. 103-106; A. Popovic, ‘Ali b Muhammad et la révolte des esclaves a Basra, 
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Herm der Zang, Bonn 1967; A§‘ari, Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali b Isma‘il, Kitab Magqalat al- 
islamiyyin wa-ibtilaf al-musallin (ed. H. Ritter), Wiesbaden 1963, p. 85 (sahib al-Basrah), 
80, 83. 
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The episode of the cure of Ya‘qub b Al-Lait through the power of 
Tustari’s prayer is recorded by Abu Nu‘aim on Sulami’s authority and by 
Quiairi on the authority of Aba ‘Ali Ad-Daqqaq. It is mentioned by 
Gunaid A§-Sirazi and by Yafi'i, and is embellished by ‘Attar who, like 
possibly Harkiasi, has Tustari cure “Amr b Al-Lait instead of Ya‘qub.75 
Abi Nu‘aim says: 

“In some district of Huzistan (kuwar al-Ahwaz) Ya'qub b Al-Lait was struck by an 
illness in his stomach. He assembled the physicians, but they were powerless to treat him. 
When told about Sahl b “Abd Allah, he ordered him brought by camel, which was done. Sahl 
entered Ya'qub’s house, sat down at his head and said: Our God, You have shown him the 
disgrace of disobedience (ma'styah), so show him now the glory of obedience (ta'ah). From 
this hour, Ya‘qub was relieved of his illness. Ya‘qiib offered him possessions and clothes but he 
refused them and did not accept anything. When he returned to Tustar, one of his companions 
(ashab) told him that if he had accepted those possessions, they could have been distributed to 
the poor. But he replied: Look at the earth (in my hands)! He looked at it and behold, the earth 
had become pure gold in his hands. So Sahl said: One whose state (hal) is such with God, does 
not deem the possessions of Ya‘qib b Al-Lait worth the trouble.”76 


If this anecdote reflects historical fact then Tustari was summoned to 
the Saffarid camp at Gundaisabir, about twenty miles west of Tustar, after 
Ya‘qub b Al-Lait’s defeat at Dair al-“Aqil in 262/876 and prior to his death 
in 265/879. Since the Saffarid sustained arrow wounds in the defeat, his 
illness, a gastric colic, might have been a consequence of that injury. In this 
case Tustari would have been brought to the Saffarid camp soon after 
Ya‘qub b Al-Lait had withdrawn to Gundaisabir in 262/876. But Tustari 
might also have been summoned to attend to the Saffarid when Ya‘qib b 
Al-Lait’s troops seized Tustar in 263/877 from the control of “Ali 
Al-Muhallabi, the leader of the Zang in Huzistan. Although Tustari 
declined to accept gifts as a reward for the cure and thus dissociated himself 
from any connection with the Saffarids, he was permitted to return to 
Tustar, which must still have been his residence at the time. This conclusion, 
however, has to be contrasted with a passage recorded in Makki’s Qat 
al-qulub: 

“When the Zang entered Basrah and killed the living beings (anfus) and plundered the 
properties, Sahl’s brethren gathered around him and said: Would that you begged God in this 
matter, would that you invoked (Him). But he kept silent and after a while said: God has 
servants in this town, if they invoked (Him) against the oppressors then no oppressor would 
enter upon morning on the face of the earth unless he had died during the night; but they don’t 
do it. They replied: Why is that so? He said: Because they do not like what He does not like 
(to happen). Thereupon he mentioned certain aspects of God’s answer (to prayer, igabah) 


78 Abii Nu‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya’, X, 210; Quiairi, Risalah, 531; Sirazi, Mu‘in Ad-Din 
Abu'l-Qasim Gunaid, Sadd al-izar, Tehran 1328s, p. 285; Yafi'i, Mir'at al-ganan, Il, 201; 
“Auar, Tadkirat al-auliya’, 1, 255; Arberry, Muslim Saints, 156f.; Massignon, Passion, 28. 
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which we cannot quote. Finally he said: If they begged Him that the Hour (of Judgement Day, 
as-sa ah) may not be established, He would not establish it.”77 

Taken at face value this reference suggests that Tustari was a permanent 
resident at Basrah when the Zang pillaged the town in 258/871. But this 
inference conflicts with the explicit statement of Sarrag, repeated and 
modified by “Attar and Munawi, and with the account of Sulami (as quoted 
by Ibn Al-Gauzi) that Tustari settled at Basrah after he had been expelled 
from his hometown, Tustar. Although Sarrag gives no reference to the time 
of this event, he elucidates the circumstances that led to Tustari’s ex- 
patriation, while Sulami attests to different reasons for this move. 

“As to Sahl b ‘Abd Allah — in spite of his knowledge (‘i/m) and the intensity of his 
endeavour (igtihad) — he said: Repentance (taubah) is a duty incumbent (faridah) upon man 
(‘abd) with every breath (ma'‘a kulli nafas). There was, in his district, a man of those to whom 
knowledge and worship is attributed, who aroused the populace against him, charged him with 
unbelief (kaffarahu), and attributed to him evil acts before the people, so that they fell upon 
him (watabu ‘alaihi). This was the reason of his departure (hurug) from Tustar and his demise 
at Basrah.”7® 

According to ‘Attar’s account of the same event, Tustari maintained that “repentance is a 
duty incumbent upon a man every moment, whether he be of the elect or the common folk, 
whether he be obedient to God or disobedient.” The people, “commons and nobles alike”, 
were turned against Tustari by a man “who laid claim to be learned and an ascetic.” But 
Tustari “refrained from disputing with them to correct their misunderstanding”, gave away all 
his possessions, and left Tustar.79 

Munawi, in essence, repeats the same story and adds that Tustari “and his group 
(gama'ah) were driven out from their hometown (balad) to Basrah.”®° 

Sulami, on the other hand, says: “A certain man reported that Sahl b ‘Abd Allah 
At-Tustari declared that the angels (mala’ikah), the spirits (ginn) and the demons (Sayatin) 
visited him and that he discoursed to them. This was disapproved by the populace, who went 
so far as to attribute evil acts to him, so that he fled (baraga) to Basrah, where he died.”’®* 

Although the sources are unanimous in citing the intrigues of some 
rival among the local scholars as the reason for Tustari’s expulsion from his 
hometown, one might conjecture that the presence of the Saffarids in 
northern Huzistan and their occupation of Tustar from 263/877 to 265/879 
played a part in Tustari’s decision to leave for Basrah. Whatever the precise 
motive for Tustari’s change of residence, his expulsion from Tustar and his 
subsequent residence at Basrah must have taken place some time during 
the years 262/876 to 263/877. At any rate, Tustari was installed in Basrah 
by 263/877, as it can be gathered from an incident reported by ‘Iyad b 
Musa Al-Qadi (d. 544/1149) on the authority of Abu Marwan b Malik 


77 Makki, Qut al-qulab, III, 104; Gazzali, Jhya’, IV, 346; Baharzi, Aurad al-ahbab, 345. 
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Al-Qurtubi. In that year (263/877) or the following, the seven day old 
Abu’l-Fadl Bakr b Muhammad b Al-‘Ala’ Al-QuSairi who became a Maliki 
jurist of renown, was presented by his father to Tustari, so that he may 
bless the boy. Bakr b Muhammad b AI-‘Ala’, so ‘Iyad b Misa states, was 
a Basran who died in the hills east of Cairo (Al-Mugqattam) in 344/955 at 
the age of eighty years and a few months.®? 

The birth of this Maliki jurist fixes the latest possible date for Tustari’s 
arrival at Basrah (264/878) whereas the time soon after the Saffarid defeat 
at Dair al-‘Aqil represents the earliest possible date for his expulsion from 
Tustar (262/876). Consequently, Makki’s reference to the petition of 
Tustari’s disciples for a prayer in the face of the marauding Zang cannot 
signify their ransacking of Basrah in 258/871 but points to some other 
disturbances worked by the Zang prior to their disappearance from the 
Basran scene after the defeat at Tahita in 267/880. 

This chronology of Tustari’s exile to Basrah is corroborated by certain 
inferences from Hallag’s biography. Massignon, in his monumental work 
on Hallag (d. 309/922), quotes Ibn Bakiyah (d. 428/1037) who copied 
from Hallag’s biography as compiled by Murta‘is (d. 323/934) on the 
testimony of Hamd, a son of Hallag.®3 Ibn Bakiyah’s account (written in 
426/1034) states that Hallag “grew up at Tustar, became the pupil 
(tatalmada) of Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari for two years” and “travelled 
from Tustar to Basrah at the age of fifteen(!)”, that is “at the age of 
eighteen” as recorded in the history of Bagdad by Hatib (d. 463/1071).% 
On the basis of this account, Massignon reconstructs the period of two 
years during which Hallag became Tustari’s servant (badim) and disciple 
(tilmid). Hallag, who at the age of sixteen left Wasit to become Tustari’s 
pupil at Tustar in 260/873, abruptly abandoned Tustari after two years in 
262/875 and went to join the Safi ‘Amr b ‘Utman Al-Makki (d. 297/809) 
at Basrah, early in 262/876. There, in 263/877, he married Umm AI- 
Husain, the daughter of Aba Ya‘qib Al-Aqta’ Al-Basri, who was an ally 
of the family Karnaba’i that was sympathetic to the movement of the Zang. 
Hallag continued to make his home at Basrah until 272/885 although in 
264/878, after his clash with ‘Amr b ‘Utman Al-Makki, he journeyed to 
Gunaid (d. 298/910) at Bagdad to seek his spiritual advise.®5 
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As far as the circumstances of Tustari’s expulsion from his hometown 
are concerned, the sources are unanimous in pointing to religious differences 
of opinion among the learned men (‘ulama’) of Tustar, not to the political 
events and social uprisings of the time. In fact, Tustari’s insistence on the 
obligatory nature of repentance (taubah) is cited as the point of this 
communal dissidence at Tustar. It is doubtful whether this theological 
dispute represents a sufficient explanation for Tustari’s exile, particularly 
since, at Basrah, he continued to meet with the opposition of certain 
scholars of religion. Thus Tustari’s decision to settle at Basrah might never- 
theless have been influenced by the political and social events of the time 
and also by the attraction of the city of Basrah, one of the cultural centers of 
Muslim learning in the 3rd/9th century. 

Although there is not a single primary source that would depict Tustari 
in collusion with the Zang, it may be asked whether he might have had 
silent sympathies for their cause. Tustari was compelled to leave his home- 
town when the rule of the $i'i Zang in Tustar was disrupted by the Sunni 
Saffarids. He went into exile at Basrah where the Zang had recently 
installed a representative (walz) of their own and where he declined praying 
in public to avert their pillaging of the city. Also in Hallag, Tustari had 
formerly taught a student who was effectively related to certain partisan 
circles of the Zang in Basrah. The controversy that led to his expulsion 
from his hometown centered on his claim to being a saint who was inspired 
by supramundane powers and lived in instantaneous awareness of God by 
being continually turned towards God in repentance (tawbah). Because of 
its $i'i overtones this claim must have been in line with the leadership ideas 
of the Zang, while it aroused suspicions among Sunni minded Muslims. In 
fact, the controversy continued in Basrah at a critical level and culminated 
in Tustari’s claim of being the Proof of God (huggat Allah). 

In Basrah,** Tustari’s presence made itself felt. He soon was examined 
by the Safi‘i doctors of religious law and was led to pay his respects to a 
leading Hanbali scholar of Hadit. The story of Tustari’s visit of Abi Da’iid 
As-Sigistani and his crossexamination at the hands of Zubairi and Sagi 
raise the implicit question of Tustari’s attitude towards the schools of 
Muslim religious law. 

In the last years of his life, Abi Da’td Sulaiman b Al-AS‘at b Ishaq 
As-Sigistani (d. 275/889), a prominent associate of Ahmad b Hanbal 
(d. 241/855) at Bagdad, had to make his home at Basrah upon the directive 
of the caliphal regent Al-Muwaffaq. One day, so Ibn Hallikan narrates, 
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Tustari went to see Aba Da’td with the request to “put out that tongue 
with which you related the traditions concerning the Prophet, so that I 
may kiss it.” Aba Da’id granted his request.87 

Abu Yahya Zakariya’ As-Sagi was a traditionist and Safi‘i jurist, who 
was born at Basrah in 220/835 and died there in 307/909.88 Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Az-Zubairi was a 5afi'i jurist and exegete of Basrah, who became blind and 
died in 317/929.89 These two learned scholars took offense at Tustari’s 
claim to sainthood, “I am the proof of God (huggat Allah) for you in 
particular (bassatan) and for the people in general (‘ammatan).”9° §a‘rani 
describes the whole incident in his Tabagat al-kubra: 


“Tustari used to say: I am the proof of God (huggat Allah) for the created beings (balq) 
and I am a proof (huggah) for the saints of my time (aultya’ zamani). This reached the ears 
of Abi Zakariya’ As-Sagi and of Aba ‘Abd Allah Az-Zubairi, so they went to see him. Aba 
“Abd Allah Az-Zubairi, who was intrepid because he was blind, said: We hear about you that 
you say, I am the proof of God for the created beings and I am the proof of God for the saints 
of my time. What have you become, a prophet (nabi) or a righteous (saint, siddiq)? Sahl 
answered: I do not hold that view as you think, and I am not a prophet. I only said this 
because I insist on the soundness of eating what is lawful as far as I alone am concerned.” 
Upon Zubairi’s insistence Tustari explains, how he achieves ‘eating what is lawful’ by dividing 
his intellect (‘agl), knowledge (ma'‘rifah) and daily diet (q#t) into seven portions. Unable to 
follow Tustari’s example, Zubairi “acknowledged Sahl’s superiority (fad/).” 


Tustari’s audacious claim of being “the proof of God (huggat Allah)” 
obviously challenged the finality of Muhammad’s prophethood in the 
minds of the scholars of religious law. Gunaid, on his part, seems to have 
understood Tustari’s claim that way, since he ranks Tustari next to the 
most eminent prophets in a statement recorded in Quiairi’s Kitab as-sama': 


“Sulaiman is the proof of God (huggat Allah) for the kings (mulak), Ayyub is the proof 
of God for the people of tribulation (abl al-bala’), Yunus is the proof of God for those who 
sing God’s praise (musabbihin), Yusuf is the proof of God for the servants (‘abid), Adam 
is the proof of God for the sinners (mudannibin), Ibrahim is the proof of God for the ascetics 
(zahidin), Muhammad is the proof of God for the mendicants (fugara’) and Sahl b ‘Abd Allah 
is the proof of God for the Sifis (puggat Allah ‘ala as-sufiyyah). Truly, in every age (zaman), 
God sends forth (yubrigt) from among the elect of his servants (min hawass ‘ibadihi) someone 
whom He appoints a proof (huggah) for his creatures (balq).””9? 


Tustari’s contention that he was the proof of God must have aroused 
serious suspicions in the ears of his Muslim contemporaries. The term 
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huggah itself developed into a keyterm of the Isma‘ili system of thought 
as pointed out by W. Madelung.%? Tustari himself must have been well 
aware of the extent of his claim, since Aba: Nu‘aim quotes him as affirming 
the personality of a divinely appointed imam who is divinely guided 
(mahdi) and leader (hadin) of his time in spiritual and secular matters, 
being called “the Alien in his age (al-garib ft zamanihi)”: 

“Whenever a man (‘abd) performs something God has commanded him to do concerning 
the commandment of his religion (din), then executes it and adheres to it, and so avoids what 
God has prohibited in view of the corruption of the things, the confusion of the time, the 
difference of the people in (their) opinion (ra’i) and (their) disunion (tafriq), then God 
appoints him imam to be followed as a divinely guided leader (badiyan mahdiyan), who has 
established the religion in his age (ad-din ft zamanthi) and has put up the order of the divine 
command and interdiction (al-amr bi'l-ma'rif wa’n-nahi ‘an al-munkar), being the Alien in 
his age (al-garib fi zamanihi).”%4 


Isma‘ili undertones may also be implied in Tustari’s statement: “There 
is no prophet (nabi) unless he has a peer (nazir) in his community, that is 
to say, unless he has a friend (wait) in his charism.”95 

These episodes of Tustari’s life at Basrah seem to imply that Tustari 
was suspect in the circles of the Safi'i jurists, yet was favourably received 
among the Malikis and Hanbalis. The early sources however are silent 
about any affiliation of Tustari with the Muslim schools of religious law. 
Later authors like Dara Sikih and Gulam Sarwar Lahauri believe him to 
have been a Hanafi $ufi.%* Their statement might be based on Gullabi’s 
note that Tustari maintained the same view as Abu Hanifah (d. 150/767) in 
the controversy about faith (#man).97 Ibn ‘Imad on the other hand claims 
that Tustari followed the school of religious law (madhab) of Malik b Anas 
(d. 179/795).98 Two famous Maliki scholars, the Qadi ‘Iyad b Misa and Aba 
Ishaq Ibrahim b Misa As-Satibi (d. 790/1388) cite extracts from this 
commentary.°° Tustari himself appears to have been received with respect 
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in the Maliki circles of Basrah, as the blessing of Bakr b Muhammad b 
Al-‘Ala’ may suggest. Du’n-Nin Al-Misri, Tustari’s spiritual forebear, is 
said to have adhered to the Maliki school? while his teacher Muhammad 
b Sawwar appears to have followed Sufyan At-Tauri (d. 161/778), another 
head of a Sunni school of religious law.1% 

The group of Tustari’s disciples at Basrah, known as the Salimiyyah, 
is commonly considered as Maliki Sunni.!°? But Muqaddasi (d. 380/990), 
a reliable source on the issue, mentions Muhammad b Salim as a follower 
of Abi Hanifah’s school and cites other Salimis of Basrah as students of 
Maliki jurisprudence.1°3 Aba Talib Al-Makki, who was associated with 
Ahmad b Salim at Basrah, was interred in the Maliki cemetery of 
Bagdad.1°% Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b Ahmad b ‘Umar At-Tustari 
(d. 345/956), a relative (qarib) of Sahl At-Tustari, was a judge (gadi) and 
leading Maliki jurist at Basrah.1°° But Abi Muhammad AI-Barbahari 
(d. 329/941), who had been a disciple of Tustari for some time, became a 
Hanbali jurist of renown at Bagdad.1% 

To judge by the silence of the sources on the issue, Tustari apparently 
did not attach any degree of importance to adhering to a particular madhab. 
Tustari himself might have favoured Hanafi views, as did his intimate 
disciple Muhammad b Salim, whereas the group of his followers in the 
4th/10th century at Basrah tended to be Maliki Sunnis. The approval of 
traditions transmitted by Sufyan At-Tauri and the admiration for Aba 
Da’id As-Sigistani on the part of Tustari seem to indicate his esteem for 
scholars of Hadit rather than for scholars of religious law. 

By his traditional training at the hands of Muhammad b Sawwar and 
by his appreciation for the scholars of Hadit, Tustari is stamped as a Sunni. 
Thus, in the Kitab usul ad-din, ‘Abd Al-Qadir b Tahir Al-Bagdadi (d. 
429/1037) counts Tustari expressly among those Sifis who belong to the 
abl as-sunnah.1°? This view appears to be corroborated by Tustari’s 
political attitude towards the ruling authority of the Muslim community, 
as it is depicted by Makki’s Qut al-qulab. There Tustari is on record as 
saying: 
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“This community («mmah) consists of 73 factions (firqah); 72 are doomed to perdition 
(halikah), they all hate the ruler (sultan); the one that will be saved (nagtyyah) is the one 
which is with the ruler. 

Upon the question who is the best of all people, he (Tustari) answered, the ruler (sultan). 

The caliph (balifah), when he is unjust (gair salih), belongs to the substitutes (abdal); 
when he is righteous (sa/ih), then he is the axis (quth) around which revolves this world. 

One who denies the leadership of the ruler (imamat as-sultan) is a heretic (zindiq); one 
who is summoned by the ruler but does not answer is an innovator (mubtadi’); one who 
comes to him without summons (da'wah) is an ignorant man (gahil).”"108 

“One who is killed by the sword of a just leader (saif imam ‘adil) will be in hell fire 
(nar).”"109 

On the other hand, the list of people quoted by name in the Tafsir, 
attributed to Tustari, includes not only traditional authorities close to the 
Sunnis like Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘A’igah, Aba Hurairah, Ibn Mas‘id, Ibn 
“Abbas and Ibn ‘Umar,?"° but also 5i'i authorities like ‘Ali b Abi Talib, his 
sons Hasan, Husain and Muhammad b Al-Hanafiyyah, his grandson ‘Ali 
b Al-Husain and Salman al-Farisi.11 

Tustari’s controversy concerning repentance at Tustar and his claim to 
sainthood at Basrah have to be evaluated as incidents indicative of his Sufi 
career rather than as isolated altercations with certain scholars of religious 
learning. For a great variety of aphorisms and anecdotes, factual and 
legendary, convey the idea that Tustari viewed himself as a Sufi “saint” 
(wali) who, parallel to a prophet, is in direct rapport with the divine sphere 
and in little need of the religious regime devised by the learned of the law. 
Some point-blank utterances, the scenario of his visionary experiences, a 
few reminiscences of the miraculous features of his career, and his ecstatic 
raptures in prayer adduce sufficient evidence and illustration for this point. 

Some of Tustari’s statements seem directed against those learned in 
religion and law, as for example his advice to avoid the company (suhbah) 
of “indifferent potentates (gababirah), flattering Qur'an readers and igno- 
rant Sufis”,?12 or his declaration that “the black pieces of wood suspended 
at the doors of the Muslims are of more use than seventy qadis passing 
judgement in the mosque”.113 Other utterances must also have offended 
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men of traditional learning, as his claim of lasting communion with God, 
“for thirty years I was speaking to God, and the people fancied that I was 
speaking to them,”?!4 or his ranking of Sufi charism next to prophetic 
portents and divine marvels: “The signs (ayat) pertain to God, the miracles 
(mu '‘gizat) to the prophets (anbiya’), the charismatic gifts (karamat) to the 
saints (auliya’) and the best of the Muslims.”115 Tustari also promised 
divinely given, charismatic gifts for “anyone who renounces this world for 
forty days, with a true and sincere intention therein.” 116 

The scenario of the visionary experiences likewise depicts Tustari in the 
setting of a saint: in the company of prophets and spiritual beings, aloft on 
a mythical mountain and in the garden of Paradise, rapt at the vision of the 
divine name and eating from the fruit of everlasting life, wandering in the 
tomb cities of the prophets and the stone castles of the ginn, being greeted 
and taught by mysterious men from the corners of the world. Tustari 
perceives the supreme name of God written in the sky at ‘Abbadan and 
beholds his disciples in the world of pre-existence at his side. Some subtle 
figure and cryptic saint proffers that he eat from the apple of paradise. An 
uncanny man, wrapped in a delicate garb of white wool, and a spirit, many 
centuries old, prays in his sight and bids him peace. Tustari interviews the 
prophets in heaven, inspects Noah’s ark on the mountain Qaf and periodi- 
cally visits the secret sepulchers of the prophets in Yemen. These descriptive 
examples not only emphasize the direct access of a Safi saint to the secret 
sources of divine inspiration but also illustrate Tustari’s world of mystical 
imagination. They throw glimpses on Tustari’s personal experience which 
forms the vivid background of his range of mystical ideas: 

A comparatively late source, $a’rani’s Anwar, quotes a passage in which Tustari envisages 
himself as standing among the group of his disciples in the world of pre-existence: “Sahl b 
“Abd Allah At-Tustari said, since that day, the day of ‘Am I not your Lord (yaum alastu 
bi-rabbikum),’ 1 know my disciples (talamidati), I know who would receive (divine) dis- 
closure (man yuftahu lahu) through my agency (‘ala yadi) and who would not, and I know 
who would be on my right-hand side and who on my left.””1?7 

Tustari’s dream vision about the encounter of a mysterious man with a wali, one of 
God’s friends, forms part of his commentary on the Qur’anic phrase, “they shall be given a 
perfect semblance” (2,25.) which assumes only a nominal coincidence (ittifaq al-asma’ faqat) 
between the objects of paradise and those of this world. Thus, the saints in paradise (al- 


auliya’ fi'l-gannah) taste fruits which are equal in colour and shape though different in taste. 
The pomegranate (rummanab) of paradise is a token of divine friendship (walayah) in this 
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world. “Sahl said, truly I know a man from among the friends (auliya’) who, in this world 
(dunya), saw a pomegranate, the biggest that there ever was, before a man on the shore of 
the sea. The friend (wali) said to him, what is this before you? He answered, it is a pome- 
granate which | saw in paradise (gannah). I desired it and God gave it to me. But when He 
put it before me, I felt remorse (nadimtu) about my haste to have it in this world. That man 
(i.e. the wali) asked him, may I eat from it? The man replied, if you are foreordained to 
(eat from) it, then do so. He (the walz) grabbed it with his hand and ate most of it. When the 
other saw him eat from it, he exalted him and said, | ask God’s forgiveness, for I did not 
know your rank (manzilah) before you ate from it. This is so because only one who belongs 
to the people of paradise eats from the food of paradise in this world.” Abi Bakr As-Sigzi 
adds: “I asked Sahl, the one who ate that pomegranate, what did he tell you?, what was its 
taste? He answered, indeed, it has a taste which comprises the tastes of all fruits and exceeds 
them through its soft and cool taste that is not found in any taste of this world. Abi Bakr 
said, I do not doubt, nor does anyone who heard this story from Sahl, that he was the man 
with the pomegranate and ate from it (buwa sahib ar-rummdanah wa'l-akil minha).”* 

By way of illustration of the Qur’anic verse: “Say, it has been revealed to me that a 
company of ginn gave ear” (72,1), Tustari relates his vision of a ginn who has outlived the 
prophets Jesus and Muhammad: “In the country (diyar) of ‘Abd Al-Ula I saw a town 
(madinah) built of stone with a great castle (qasr) carved out of stone where the ginn seek 
refuge. I entered the castle to take a look at it and saw an imposing individual (fabs) perform 
the prayer in the direction of the Ka‘bah. He wore a garb (gubbah) of white wool (s#f) which 
had an air of softness (tarawah) to it. I was astonished because of the softness of his garb 
and waited until he had completed his prayer (salat). Then I said, ‘Peace be with you’, and 
he replied, ‘And with you be peace, Abi Muhammad. You were astonished because of my soft 
garb which I wear since nine hundred years. (Clothed) in it I met ‘Isa b Maryam and 
Muhammad and believed in them both. Know, Abu Muhammad, that the clothes (tiyab) are 
not worn out by the bodies (abdan), but they are worn out by the consummation of illicit 
possessions and the obduracy in sinful actions.’ I replied, ‘But who are you?’ And he said: 
‘I am one of those about whom God said: It has been revealed to me that a company of ginn 
gave ear (72,1).’” 119 

According to a note in Makki’s Qut al-qulub Tustari, every Friday, visits this stone 
castle, situated in the mythical town ‘Imad of the country ‘Ad in Yemen, “which holds 
sarcophagi (sanadiq) made of stone . ., the tombs of the prophets (qubur al-anbiya’) wherein 
their bodies are perfectly preserved until this our day, though concealed from the eyes of 
men (absar al-‘ibad).” Furthermore, Makki relates that Tustari “climbed the mountain of 
Qaf and saw Noah’s ark (safinah Nuh) cast on top of it, and used to describe the mountain and 
the ark,””120 

Makki also cites in his Que al-qulab, Tustari’s visionary encounter of three hundred 
prophets in paradise: “I had a vision as if I was made to enter paradise (gannah) and there met 
three hundred prophets. I asked them, ‘what shall I fear that you feared in this world?’ 
They answered me, ‘the evil outcome (su’ al-hatimah).’””!?4 

Finally in the Tafsir, Muhammad b Salim relates: “I was in Sahl’s house, when two men 
came to him after the afternoon prayer (salat al-‘asr) and began to speak to him. I said to 
myself, I will stay around at the house but I did not see the two return. I went to my cubicle 
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(manzil) to prepare some supper (‘asa’) for the duo. When I returned to Sahl’s house, I did 
not see anyone with him. So I asked about their whereabouts (hal). He answered that one 
of them performs the prayer at sunset (magrib) to the east and the other to the west. They 
only come to me as visitors (za'irin).”'2? 


There is no doubt that Tustari was a mystic who drew inspiration from 
the world of spiritual imagination and mythical visions. Yet the legends 
that spread in the circles of his followers emphasize the pious paraphernalia 
around Tustari’s visions rather than the essential experience of the visionary 
himself. According to these stories Tustari prayed in the presence of open 
fire and was favoured by a mysterious intimacy with wild beasts and birds. 
He hosts lions in his house at Tustar, keeps a viper in his room and rides 
across the water on a mysterious mare. A pigeon dropping dead from a 
roof announces to him the death of a fellow $ufi and a nightingale becomes 
his steady companion in Basrah until the day of his death. 


“Abu ‘Abd Allah As-Salimi said that one day he entered the house of Sahl, the ascetic 
and his master (imam-i bwud). He saw before him a golden basin (tast) holding fire (ati) and 
green wood (‘ud-i tar) burning in it. When he saw this he fell against the wall and swooned. 
When he regained consciousness, Sahl said to him: what happened to you? Can you not 
stand the companionship of kings? In seclusion (balwat) when the kings are in private, do 
not enter in their presence unless you can stand it.’’!23 

“Another time I saw Sahl while I was praying in his presence by the fire (nar). One of 
his disciples recited sirah Furgan. When he reached the verse, “the true kingdom shall belong 
to the All-Merciful” (25, 26), Sahl trembled and almost fell down. I asked him about that 
because I had never known anything like it with him. He replied: I grew weak.’’!24 

In comment on Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic phrase, “O fire, be coolness and 
safety for Abraham” (21, 69) ‘Umar b Wasil Al-‘Anbari relates: “That night I was with Sahl 
and I pulled out the wick of the lamp (fatilat as-sirag) and thus held a small object with my 
fingers that caused me pain. Sahl looked at me and put his finger (there) for about two hours. 
He did not feel pain because of it and his finger was not affected in any way, as he was saying, 
I take refuge in God from the fire.”"25 

Sarrag reports himself, along with a group of people, to have visited Tustari’s house at 
Tustar which the people used to call “the house of the lions (bait as-sabu')”, because “the 
lions used to come to Sahl b ‘Abd Allah. He made them enter his house, hosted them, fed 
them meat, and showed them out. God knows best about this (story), but I did not meet a 
single righteous man of Tustar denying it.””126 

An anonymous Sifi relates to have entered Tustari’s house and states: “In the house, 
I saw a viper (hayyah). I began to advance a foot and retract the other. But he (Tustari) said, 
come in, nobody reaches the reality of faith (haqiqat al-iman) as long as he fears anything 
on the face of the earth,”127 
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The Tafsir that is ascribed to Tustari has Ahmad b Salim relate two curious episodes 
about Tustari and a mysterious mare: “Ahmad b Salim said, I was cultivating the land, when 
I saw Sahl on a mare (faras) above the waters of the Euphrates. He (also) said, one day I 
entered Sahl’s house which had a small door and saw a mare standing in there. I pulled back 
in fear and wondered how it had entered by this small door. At that point Sahl saw me and 
said, come back. So I returned, yet did not see any trace (of the mare).”"!78 

Someone else narrates that one day Tustari was seated in the mosque when a pigeon 
dropped to the ground, exhausted by the heat. This induced Tustari to remark, “Sah b Suga’ 
Al-Kirmani has just died, if God so willed it. The (people) took note of it, and it turned out 
to have happened as he had said.’’!29 

The Tafsir that is attributed to Tustari records the story of Tustari’s nightingale at the 
end of the book. The story reads: “Sahl entered the house of a man of the servants of Basrah 
(‘ibdd al-Basrah), and saw with him a nightingale (bulbulah) in a cage. He asked, to whom 
belongs this nightingale?, and was answered, to this young man who is his son. Sahl pulled 
out a dinar from his sleeve and said, my son what do you like more, the dinar or the 
nightingale? He answered, the dinar. So he paid him the dinar and set the nightingale free. 
The nightingale settled down on the wall of the house until Sahl left. Then it began to flutter 
above his head until Sahl entered his own house. There was in his yard a lotus tree (sidrah). 
The nightingale settled in the tree and did not abandon it until he died.” When Tustari was 
carried to the grave, the nightingale fluttered over his bier during the funeral procession to 
his grave. It hurried in the vicinity until he was buried and the people had dispersed from 
the grave. Then it beat its beak against the grave “until it died and was buried at his side”’.19° 


Tustari himself seems to have observed a restrained attitude towards 
the miraculous features of his life. When people credited him with walking 
on water without his feet being so much as moistened, he simply referred 
them to the muezzin of the mosque, who one morning spotted Tustari as 
he fell into a pool and rescued him from drowning.'31 The dialogue with 
Abi Hamzah Al-Bazzaz (d. 289/902) about the emotional dangers of the 
mystic life and the conversation with Abi Ya‘qub As-Sisi (d. end of 
3rd/9th century) about the futile display of spiritual feelings demonstrate 
Tustari’s lack of appreciation for the outward show of inward states. 13? He 
also voiced strong disapproval about the ecstasy of a certain Abu ‘Ubaid 
Al-Hawwas who drowned himself in the Tigris River: 

“Abi ‘Ubaid Al-Hawwas used to exclaim at Bagdad, ‘I am hungry for Your remembrance 
(dikr), my appetite is not sated; I am thirsty for Your remembrance, my thirst is not quenched; 
I am yearning for Him who sees me but whom I do not see. Thereupon, he went to the 
Tigris and, with clothes on, threw himself into the river. He plunged into the water in one 


spot and came to the surface in another, still exclaiming, I am hungry for Your remembrance, 
my appetite is not sated; I am thirsty for Your remembrance, my thirst is not quenched; I am 
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yearning for Him who sees me but whom I do not see. And the people wept on the bank of 
the river (Satt).”” Someone reported the incident to Tustari, who was not impressed by this 
show of theopathic ecstasy and replied, “‘God alone is the goal (maqs#d), He alone is the 
goal’”.133 


Throughout his life Tustari displayed a controlled conduct during his 
prayer devotions and ecstatic experiences. Only the weakness of old age 
broke down the barriers that confined his mystical auditions and revealed 
the raptures that seized him during Qur'an recitals. His general attitude 
towards the emotions of a mystic’s life is best expressed by his succinct 
statements: “Every ecstatic experience (wagd) to which the Book (kitab) 
and Sunnah do not bear witness is false.”’134 “No spiritual event (warid) 
happens to someone except when he swallows it with the strength of his 
state (hal).”135 “Not everyone who claims recollection of God (dikr) 
actually remembers God.’’196 Sarrag’s Luma‘, mainly on the authority of 
Muhammad b Salim, has preserved a variety of reminiscences about 
Tustari’s conduct in prayer and rapture. To quote a few examples: 


Sarrag quotes Tustari’s statement, “My state (hal) during ritual prayer (galat) and before 
entering ritual prayer is the very same”, and comments, “he watched his heart (qalb) and kept 
God before his eyes (yuragibu Allah) with his inmost being (sirr) before he entered the ritual 
prayer (salat). Then he performed the ritual prayer with the presence of his heart (hudar 
qalbihi) and the collectedness of his energy (gam‘ hammihi). He entered into ritual prayer 
with the intention (ma‘na) he had before prayer, so that his state (hal) during prayer was the 
same as before prayer. Thus, his state before and after auditive experience (sama') was the 
very same thing.”!97 

“Tt is the sign of an upright man (‘alamat as-sadiq) to have a follower (tabi') from among 
the ginn. When the time of prayer (waqt as-salat) comes, he urges him to pray, and if he is 
asleep, he awakens him.” 38 

“Sahl is said to have grown weak so that he was almost unable to get up from his place. 
But when the time of prayer (waqt as-salat) came around, his physical strength would return 
to him so that he would stand like a pole (watad) in the prayer niche (mihrab). When he had 
completed his prayer, he would return to the state of his weakness, unable to get up from 
his place.”139 

(Muhammad b Salim) recalls: “I served Sahl for sixty years, yet I did not see him change 
while listening (kana yasma‘u) to (a repetitive formula of God’s) commemoration (dikr), to 
Qur'an recital, or any other recitation (gair dalik). But in his last years when a man read in 
his presence, the Qur’anic verse ‘therefore today no ransom shall be taken from you’ (57, 15), 
I saw him tremble and he almost fell down. When he returned to the state of his sobriety, 
I asked him about that. He replied: ‘yes, my friend, we grew weak.’’’!4° 
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Muhammad b Salim said: “Ecstasy (wagd) used to overpower Sahl b ‘Abd Allah, so that 
he remained for 24 or 25 days without eating food. And he used to perspire at the severe 
cold in winter while he was only clothed in a single shirt. When he was asked about anything 
pertaining to mystical knowledge (‘ilm), he would answer, ‘do not question me, for in this 
mystical moment (waqt), you do not benefit from my utterance’.””™*! 


Towards the end of his life Tustari suffered from the chronic illness of 
hemorrhoids (blennorrhea).142 The physical weakness, caused by this 
illness and by old age, seems to have led to his death at Basrah in the 
month of Muharram of the year 283/896 when he had reached the age of 
about eighty years. '43 This is the correct date of his death, although Sulami, 
Quiairi, Ibn Al-Gauzi, Sam‘ani, Yaqit and Ibn Al-Katir also mention the 
alternate year of 273/886.'44 Ibn Al-Atir cites 233/847, while Sam‘ani and 
Ibn Hallikan add 293/905 as possible dates of Tustari’s demise.145 The 
obvious mistakes of 233/847 and 293/905 are probably due to scribal errors. 
The indications which argue for 283/896 and against 273/886 as the year of 
Tustari’s death are the following. Most of the Sufi and historical sources 
prefer the year 283/896 over any other date. The Maliki judge of Basrah, 
Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b Ahmad At-Tustari who was born in 
273/886, is stated by ‘Iyad b Misa to have been ten years old when his 
relative Sahl At-Tustari died.14° Aba Bakr Muhammad b AI-AS‘at As- 
Sigzi, one of Tustari’s associates mentions 275/888 as the year in which he 
heard Tustari teach.147 Isma‘il b ‘Ali AJ-Aili heard Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At- 
Tustari teach at Basrah in the year 280/893.148 Ahmad b Salim, who 
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studied under Tustari was born at the earliest a few years before 270/884. 149 
Dahabi notes that Tustari died in the same year as Ibn Harras (d. 
283/896). 15° 

The stories of Tustari’s last words on his death bed and in his grave 
seem to be motivated by the apologetic assurance that Tustari died a 
Muslim. When ‘Umar b WaAsil, a close disciple of Tustari, began to wash 
Tustari’s corpse, the dead body recited the Muslim profession of God’s 
oneness,'51 or by another account, raised the right forefinger in the 
symbolic gesture for the Muslim profession of faith.15? Again, some time 
after his death, the dead Tustari, speaking out of his tomb, is said to have 
recited the Muslim creed: “there is no god save God (la ilaha illa 
Allah).” 153 

“Attar’s Tadkirat al-auliya’ depicts Tustari, shortly before his death, as 
appointing a certain Zoroastrian by the name of $ad-i Dil to be his 
successor in presiding over his circle of four hundred disciples. According 
to this spurious account, $ad-i Dil put off his Magian hat and cut his 
Magian girdle, recited the Muslim profession of faith, and began to preach 
in Tustari’s place. 154 

Ansari’s account, on the other hand, records Tustari’s approval of the 
spiritual succession of Gunaid. “When Sahl-i Tustari was about to leave this 
world, he said, is there anybody left to discourse on this (mystical) 
knowledge (‘u/#m)? The (bystanders) answered, in Bagdad there is a young 
man (gawan) by the name of Gunaid. He replied, has Gunaid come to the 
fore?, that is to say, has he come to public notice (padid amad)? They said, 
yes he has. Sahl prostrated in gratitude (sugad-i Sukr) and gave up his 
spirit (gan).””155 

Tustari’s grave at Basrah seems to have survived for many centuries. In 
726/1326 and again in 748/1348 the traveller Ibn Battutah (d. 770/1368) 
saw Tustari’s tomb (gabr), with the date of his death inscribed upon it, 
inside the old wall of Basrah.15¢ He also relates that the people travelling 
by boat past Tustari’s cell (muta'abbad) between Basrah and its harbour, 
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Ubullah, drink from the water of the river facing it and pray at the same 
time for the blessings of the saint (wali).157 In 617/1220, according to the 
note of Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b Muhammad Al-Maqgari (d. 1041/1632), 
the Spanish Muslim Nagib Ad-Din Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Al-‘Aziz Al- 
Lahmi was buried at Basrah “next to the grave of Sahl At-Tustari’’.15® 


3. Tustari’s associates and disciples 


In two major articles, F. Meier has traced the development of the 
master-disciple relationship in $ufism.159 In Meier’s view, the Sufi master 
of the 3rd/9th century presents himself foremost as a teaching master (Saih 
at-ta'lim) while, from the 5th/11th century onward, he takes on the pre- 
dominant features of a novice master (Sai at-tarbtyah). Similarly, the Sufi 
disciple of the 3rd/9th century is a pupil (timid) and companion (sahib) 
who, for the purpose of instruction, joins his tutor (stad) by personal 
association (suhbah) whereas, from the 5th/11th century onward, he is a 
postulant (murid) and novice who, for the purpose of education, cleaves 
to his director (mursid) by affiliation (silsilah). The transition in the master- 
disciple relationship from the former type (teaching master and pupil, 
instruction and association) to the latter type (novice master and postulant, 
education and affiliation) has been demonstrated in the Sufi milieu of 
Naisabur of the 3rd/9th to 5th/11th centuries.'° The incipient stages of 
this transition cannot yet be observed in the Basran environment among 
Tustari’s group of disciples, although Tustari was a tutor who also devoted 
his attention to the ascetic training of his disciples. 

A clear cut distinction between Tustari’s occasional associates and his 
actual disciples is difficult to establish. But, roughly speaking, Tustari’s 
associates are those who came into definite contact with Tustari at some 
juncture of their lives and are recorded in the sources as meeting him 
(laqtya, ra’a). Tustari’s disciples in the strict sense are those explicitly cited 
in the sources as Tustari’s pupils who adopted his teachings or received 
part of their formation at his hand (sahiba, talmada). Some of them chose 
Tustari as their master for a very short duration, while others served him 
for many years and were thoroughly formed by him. A number of them are 
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only known to the sources by their names and some episode recounting 
their meeting with Tustari, while others, who became Sufis of renown 
after Tustari’s death, secured a place for themselves in the Sufi hagio- 
graphies. Men merely mentioned as transmitters of aphorisms attributed 
to Tustari, and narrators of anecdotes about his life and work are not taken 
into account. 

Although Tustari viewed himself as a Sufi saih, he was well aware that 
God alone is the true and ultimate Master. Tustari’s emphasis on God as the 
true master (maula), the Lord and Patron, who takes charge of man, his 
protégé, throughout his life is best illustrated by the example of one of 
Tustari’s disciples. This man approaches Tustari with the wish of becoming 
his disciple (uridu an ashabaka) and receives the reply to take God as his 
master: “when one uf us dies, whose disciple shall the other be? So be His 
disciple right now (fal-yashabhu al-an).”'®! This directive rests on his 
awareness of “God’s taking care of man (Allah qa’im ‘alaika)’”’ ,‘® as his 
witness and guardian, a basic notion of Tustari’s conception of the recollec- 
tion of God (dikr), and is also expressed in the previously quoted statement 
of Tustari that “God is his daily diet (qatuhu Allah).”’'® Finally, it is 
summed up in one of Tustari’s maxims: “If a man closes his eyes to God but 
for the twinkling of an eye, he will not be guided for the length of his 
life.’”164 

The same attitude of being God’s disciple is evident also in Tustari’s 
conception of turning to God (taubah, repentance) and of trust in God 
(tawakkul). For he defines trust in God by “giving oneself up to God 
(al-istirsal ma‘a Allah) as it be His will’ ®5 and by “a heart (galb) living 
with God, without attachment (‘alaqah) to anyone else.” 16° He also sees 
the essence of trust in God as consisting in man’s being totally turned to 
God: “Trust in God is totally face (wagh) which has no back (qafa) and 
only becomes true for buried bodies (abl al-maqabir).”'®7 Finally, he likens 
it to the corpse in the hands of the mortician: “The first stage (maqam) of 
trust in God is that man (‘abd) is in God’s hands like the dead body in the 
hands of (his) washer who turns him as he pleases, while he has neither 
motion (harakah) nor planning (tadbir).””1* 
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Tustari’s description of a man possessed of mystical knowledge (‘alim) 
also emphasizes God as the true Master with whom the heart of the mystic 
is in direct contact: “The ‘alim sits down in silence and raises his heart 
(qalb) to his Master (maula). He is in want of His assistance of good success 
(husn taufiqgihi) and asks Him to inspire him (an yulhimahu) with what is 
right. Questioned about something, he utters what his Master (maula) 
disclosed to him. In the state of his silence and his looking out towards his 
Master (sayyid), He affects the ‘alim to be in need of trust in God 
(tawakkul) and in expectation of the One who assigns trust (wakil) in what- 
ever matter may come upon him.”’169 

Fully aware of the unique role of God as man’s Master, Tustari, never- 
theless, took a very active hand in the instruction and formation of his 
disciples. Tustari’s instruction seems to have proceeded mainly by question 
and answer in discussion and discourse as evidenced by the general tenor 
and linguistic structure of the majority of his sayings. As a rule, Tustari 
addressed a small circle of disciples: “Aba Muhammad used to assemble 
around himself (kana yuglisu ilaihi) five, six, or as many as ten dis- 
ciples.”17° The sessions seem to have taken place by day and by night,*7! 
and the students probably came to Tustari’s home for their instruction, 
since there is no reference to a mosque or any other specific meeting place. 
Some of these pupils joined Tustari in the years of their adolescence, as for 
instance Hallag and Ahmad b Salim, while another, Muhammad b Salim, 
served Tustari for a period of thirty to as many as sixty years.17? 

Tustari did not only look after the intellectual and mystical instruction 
of his disciples, but he also directed their conduct and ascetic practice with a 
severe hand. Whether or not Tustari laid down written instructions for his 
associates, he left no doubt about the stern education a disciple had to face 
under his direction, and “‘said to a youngster (54bb) who was his disciple, if 
you are afraid of wild beasts then don’t be my disciple (fa-la tashabni).” 175 
He also instructed his disciples (ashab) how to pray: “Say in your prayer 
(du‘a’), O my God, if you cook me then I am a kettle (gidr), and if You 
roast me then I am a skewer (saffud). There is no escape from Your being 
aware (of me), so graciously grant me gnosis of You (ma‘rifataka).”174 
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Tustari’s disciples (ashab), whom Makki also calls his brethren (ipwan), 
were urged by the master to drink much water as a means of mortification’75 
and to shave each other’s head.!7© Although it appears to have been 
Tustari’s rule that “my disciples (ashab-i man) do not eat meat,”177 he 
ordered them to eat meat on Fridays so as to regain strength for worship. *7® 
They were also instructed to observe seven basic principles (us#): “Our 
principles are seven, cleaving to the Book of God, following the example of 
God’s Prophet, eating lawful food, desisting from wrongdoing, avoiding 
sins, repentance and pursuit of God’s rights.”179 Another passage 
enumerates only three principles (usa?) of Tustari’s Safi path (madhab): 
eating lawful food, following the example of the Prophet, and purity of 
intention (iblas an-niyyah).'®° 

The sources keep no specific record about the regular sessions of Tustari 
and his disciples. However, some references to Tustari’s meeting with 
fellow Sufis represent typical illustrations for the subject matter that was 
discussed in Tustari’s circle. There are Tustari’s dialogue with Abu Hamzah 
Al-Bazzaz about the emotional dangers of the mystic life and his conver- 
sation with Abi Ya‘qub As-Sisi about the futile display of spiritual feeling 
as well as his reply to Ibn Masriiq’s interview about his ascetic way of life 
and Ibn Al-Galla’s reminiscences about Tustari’s mystical diction. 

Abi Hamzah Muhammad b Ibrahim Al-Bazzaz (d. 289/902), a Sufi of 
Bagdad,18! comes to Tustari’s house and engages him in a discussion about 
mystic intoxication (sukr), enumerating four kinds of intoxicants: wine 
(Sarab), youths (Sabab), possessions (mal) and power (saltanah). In réply 
Tustari points to the intoxication of a learned man (‘alim) who is in love 
with this world, and that of a man in prayer (‘abid) who loves to attract 
attention to himself. 18? 

Abi Ya‘qab Yisuf b Hamdan As-Sisi, a Safi of Sis in Hizistan and the 
master of Abu Ya‘qib An-Nahragiri (d. 330/941), lived at Bagdad and 
Basrah, and died at Ubullah towards the end of the 3rd/9th century.183 
During a discussion at Arragan on the Tab River, which borders Eastern 
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Hiuzistan, Susi and Tustari agree in their disapproval of the distress voiced 
by some anonymous faqir about the loss of spiritual emotion (hal) which 
prevails over his distress about the loss of faith (iman).184 

Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b Muhammad b Masriiq (d. 298/910), a Sufi of 
Tis who died in Bagdad, visited Ray and became a friend of Gunaid and 
Gurairi at Bagdad though he might not have belonged to Gunaid’s circle of 
disciples.185 Ibn Masriiq questions Tustari about the austere practices of his 
youth and the moderation of his maturity. Makki reports in the Qut 
al-qulub: 

“Al-Hasan b Yahya Al-Busti told me that Ibn Masri said: I met Sahl b ‘Abd Allah. 
When I entered his house he welcomed me and embraced me in a gesture of affection (iradah) 
and humbleness (tadallul). So I said to him: I would like you to describe for me your (Sufi) 
beginnings (bidayah) and how you kept it alive. He replied: each year (I spent) three dirhams; 
I used to buy molasses for one dirham, butter for the other and a small amount of rice for 
the third dirham. Then I mixed it and accurately (divided the cake) into 360 crumbs («krah). 
Every night I took a crumb to break my fast with it. Then I asked him: what is your practice 
at the present time? He answered: I eat without restriction and restraint.’’18° 


Aba ‘Abd Allah Ahmad b Yahya b Al-Galla” Ad-Dimaiqi (d. 306/918), 
a native of Bagdad who lived at Ramlah and Damascus, is counted among 
the outstanding Sufi masters of Syria.187 A disciple of his father Abi Yahya 
Al-Galla’, Abi Turab An-NahSabi (d. 245/859), Du’n-Nin AI-Misri 
(d. 245/860) and Abi “Ubaid Al-Busri (d. 245/859), he was considered in 
his time as equal in stature to Gunaid at Bagdad and Abi ‘Utman Al-Hiri 
(d. 298/910) at Naisabir.'8* At some point of his life he met Du’n-Nin 
at Makkah: “At Makkah I lived as a metic (mugawiran) with Du’n-Nin 
and we practised starvation for many days without a thing being disclosed 
to us.”289 Ibn Al-Galla’ left an important statement which differentiates 
Tustari’s approach to $ifism from that of Du’n-Niin and defines Tustari’s 
mysticism as marked by the quality of symbolic language. For he recalls: “I 
met Du’n-Nan, his was the clear speech (‘ibarah), I met Sahl (At-Tustari), 
his was the allusion (iarah), and I met Bi8r b Al-Harit, his was scrupulous- 
ness (wara’).”19° 
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Abt Hamzah Al-Bazzaz, Aba Ya‘qub As-Sisi, [bn Masrigq and Ibn 
Al-Galla’ appear to have been visitors of Tustari who, during a short 
duration, profited from his teaching in a limited way. The situation is 
different with regard to Subaihi and Istahri, both Safi theologians living at 
Basrah, who came into personal contact with Tustari and had a similar 
Safi outlook. For Makki and Gazzali count Tustari, Subaihi and Istahri 
among the only six of the more than hundred theologians (mutakallim) 
at Basrah who discoursed on the mystical stages (maqamat) and states 
(ahwal) and on the knowledge of gnosis (ma'‘rifah) and certainty (yaqin).'9" 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Al-Husain b ‘Abd Allah b Bakr As-Subaihi, a fairly 
inconspicuous Sifi and ascetic, is said to have spent thirty years praying 
in the cellar of his house at Bagrah, “in a hole (sarab) of his house”’.19? 
Abia Nu‘aim depicts him as “‘a man possessed of an unshakable mind and a 
clear, lucid doctrine (kalam)” who compiled works on the mystical states 
of the Sifis that were marked by their subtle definitions and symbolic 
Janguage.193 On the one hand, the aphorisms of Subaihi cited in the Sufi 
sources suggest an affinity of Sufi ideas between Subaihi and Tustari.'% 
On the other had, Tustari reproaches one of his own disciples who, 
apparently under the influence of certain associates (ashab) of Subaihi, has 
visions of Satan (Iblis) seated in God’s place on the divine throne (‘ar§) 
robed in lights (anwar).195 Subaihi had to leave Basrah and settled at Sis in 
Northern Hiizistin when the Safi'i jurist Abi ‘Abd Allah Az-Zubairi 
accused him of unbelief (kaffarahu) and agitated the populace against 
him.19® As the reason for the accusation and subsequent expulsion from 
Basrah, Sarrag cites Subaihi’s public discussion of certain points pertaining 
to the knowledge (‘i/m) of the divine names (asma’) and attributes (sifat) 
and to the science of the letters (‘tlm al-huruf).1°’ Tustari apparently lent 
Subaihi his moral support by telling him, “we opened the bag of asafetida 
(girab al-hiltit) for the people, but they were unable to bear with us, and 
yet you did not discuss with them anything they did not know.”19® But it 
seems unlikely that Subaihi was expelled from Basrah during Tustari’s 
lifetime since Abi Nui‘aim records that his father was Subaihi’s pupil at 
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Basrah before he was exiled to Sis.199 If this is the correct statement then 
Subaihi must have died about 315/927. 

Abi ‘Amr ‘Abd Ar-Rahim b Misa Al-Istahri, a Safi from Istahr in the 
region of Siraz, appears to have been a younger contemporary of Tustari, 
since Makki and Gazzali rank “Aba Muhammad Sahl (At-Tustari), Subaihi 
and ‘Abd Ar-Rahim (Al-Istahri)”” among the mystical theologians at 
Basrah.? Istahri, who is mentioned as having met (laqiya) Tustari,?° 
joined Tustari’s service (bi-hidmat-i Sahl raft) after a visit to the retreat 
(ribat) at ‘Abbadan.?°? Although rarely mentioned in the major Sufi 
sources, Istahri was well-known within the Sufi environment of the region 
of Siraz.2°3 Ibn Hafif A3-Sirazi is said to have received the Sufi garb 
(birqah) from Istahri’s disciple Aba Ga‘far Al-Hadda’ (d. 341/952) whose 
line of affiliation is linked with Istahri — Abi Turab An-NahSabi (d. 245/ 
859) — Saqiq Al-Balhi (d. 194/809) and Ibrahim b Adham (d. 160/776).?04 
Abia Ga‘far Al-Hadda’ also depicts Istahri’s spiritual direction: “I used to 
receive a fine education from Abi ‘Amr Al-Istahri. Whenever a thought 
presented itself to me, I went to Istahr. Sometimes he gave me an answer 
to my query without having asked him, sometimes I asked him (explicitly) 
and he gave me the answer. Then I was busy travelling; so he would answer 
me from Istahr when a problem occured to my inmost being (sirr), 
addressing me in my concerns.”2°5 Istahri travelled to ‘Iraq and Higaz, 
and is known to have visited Syria.2 He also had the habit of “listening 
to the praise of the mountains (tasbih al-gibal)’’, the practice of reproducing 
in the soul of the mystic the praise of God that is proclaimed by the 
cosmos.?°7 There are also several references to his vision of Abu Turab 
An-NabSabi whose dead body he saw in the desert, untouched by wild 
beasts: “I saw Abia Turab An-Nabiabi in the desert standing up, dead, and 
with nothing supporting him.”2°8 Ruwaim (d. 303/915) and his associates 
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are mentioned as Istahri’s teachers (sahiba Ruwaiman wa-askalahu).?©? 
Since Ruwaim is explicitly stated as having outlived Istahri,??° the latter 
probably died arount the turn of the 3rd/9th to the 4th/10th century. 

The sources quote about a dozen individuals as Tustari’s direct disciples. 
The most famous of them was the Sufi Al-Husain b Mansir Al-Hallag 
(d. 309/922) who became Tustari’s pupil at the age of sixteen and stayed 
with him from about 260/873 to 262/875 at Tustar. Since the life and 
mystical experience of Hallag as well as Tustari’s influence on his doctrine 
were studied in great detail by Massignon,?1! our work can dispense with 
any further inquiry. Another illustrious disciple of Tustari, Abi: Muham- 
mad Al-Hasan b ‘Ali b Halaf Al-Barbahari (d. 329/941) has been examined 
by H. Laoust. Barbahari was a well-known Hanbali theologian, jurist and 
preacher at Bagdad. Educated in matters of religious law by the Hanbali 
Abi Bakr Al-Marwazi (d. 275/888), Barbahari also became Tustari’s 
disciple for some time.??? 

Two Sufis, Gurairi and Muzayyin, are mentioned in the sources as 
disciples of both Tustari and Gunaid (d. 298/910). Aba Muhammad Ahmad 
b Muhammad b Al-Husain Al-Gurairi “was one of the outstanding 
companions (ashab) of Gunaid. He also was a disciple (sahiba) of Sahl b 
‘Abd Allah At-Tustari.”243 After Gunaid’s death, Gurairi presided in 
Gunaid’s place over the sessions of the Sifi circle at Bagdad, “owing to 
the perfection of his mystical state (tamam halihi) and the soundness of his 
knowledge (sihhat ‘ilmthi).” 214 The Sufi primary sources preserve a series 
of Gurairi’s mystical statements and about fifty items of his commentary 
on Quranic verses.215 From the large number of his associates,?!® it 
appears that Gurairi must have had a wide range of influence upon Sifis 
active in the first half of the 4th/10th century. In 292/905 Gurairi was met 
in Makkah by Abi Bakr Al-Kattani who questioned him about his ascetic 
practice (i'tikaf).247 Returning home from a pilgrimage to Makkah, Gurairi 
died in 312/924 of thirst and exposure in the desert having been wounded 
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at Habir (Muharram 312/924) during the raid of the Qaramitah on a 
caravan of pilgrims.?18 

Abu'l-Hasan “Ali b Muhammad Al-Muzayyin At-Tirmidi was a 
disciple of Tustari who also became a disciple of Gunaid at Bagdad.?19 He 
is called Muzayyin As-Sagir (the younger) in contrast to his namesake Abi 
Ga'far or Aba ‘Imran Muzayyin Al-Kabir (the elder), a man buried either 
at Makkah or at Bagdad.??° For many years Muzayyin lived at Makkah as 
a metic (agama bi-Makkah mugawiran) until his death there in 328/939.??1 
He is known to the Sufi sources by samples of fine mystical diction and by 
a few anecdotes focused on the theme of respect for life at the point of 
death. On a journey with Ibrahim Al-Hawwas (d. 291/904) Muzayyin 
picks up a scorpion (‘aqgrab) yet does not squash it.??? On the road from 
Makkah to Madinah he finds a dying youth at the well Maimiinah and cares 
for him.??3 He also appears posthumously at the agony of death of Aba 
Ya‘qub An-Nahraguri (d. 330/941).224 Muzayyin belonged to a group of 
metics and ascetics living in the vicinity of the Ka’bah. He met among 
them Abia Bakr Al-Kattani (d. 322/934), of whom he also has a vision at 
Al-‘Umagq on the road of Makkah;2?5 Aba Hamid Al-Aswad, who spent 
thirty years of his life as a metic in Makkah;?26 and Abi ‘Amr Az-Zaggagi 
(d.-348/959), the head of that group (sadr-i hamah).??7 In the Holy City he 
also encounters Abi Ya‘qitb Al-Aqta’, the father-in-law of Hallag,??® Abi 
Ga‘far Al-Magdimi, the “universal succour (gaut-i rizgar)” in the Safi 
hierarchy of his time,??9 and Abi ‘Abd Allah b Hafif (d. 371/982) who 
became the wellknown Sufi master of Siraz.23° Our Muzayyin might be 
identical with a certain Abi Salih Al-Muzayyin who is mentioned by Gami 
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as a disciple of Ibn ‘Ata’ (d. 309/922).231 But it is an anachronistic assump- 
tion that Tustari requested to become Abu Salih Al-Muzayyin’s pupil at 
Makkah.?32 

Three men surface in the sources as intimate disciples of Tustar! who 
yet are known only by their name and some anecdote. ‘Abd Ar-Rahman 
b Ahmad Al-Marwazi is mentioned as a disciple of Tustari who had two 
episodic encounters with his master: 

“*Abd Ar-Rahman Al-Marwazi said to Sahl: Abd Muhammad, what do you say about 
a man whose carnal soul (nafs) for eighteen days urged him to satisfy his appetite with the 
leaves of the lotus tree (waraq as-sidr)? Sahl replied: What do you say about a man whose 
carnal soul for twenty-five days urged him to smell the leaves of the lotus tree? ‘Abd Ar- 
Rahman jumped up blushing (and his jugular veins swelled).””233 

“A man called ‘Abd Ar-Rahman b Ahmad used to be Sahl’s disciple (kana yashabu 
Sahlan). One day he said to Sahl: Abi Muhammad, sometimes when I perform the ablution 
for ritual prayer (salat), the water flows from my hands and forms into a rod of gold and a 
rod of silver. Sahl said to him: My friend, you know that boys when they weep are given a 
rattle to keep them busy. So watch out what you are doing.”’?54 


Abi ‘Abd Allah Al-Hasan b ‘Abd Allah b ‘Abd Allah b Salih Al- 
“Abbadani was one of Tustari’s “select pupils (az sagirdan-i bass)” who 
went to Bagdad in order to meet Abii Bakr A8-Sibli (d. 334/945).235 Before 
his departure for the pilgrimage to Makkah Tustari, with reference to the 
Qur’anic verse 58,7, gave him the good advice for the journey that God is 
witness over everything and participates in every secret thought.23¢ ‘Abba- 
dani took residence in Makkah, perhaps as a metic: “He was a man with 
remarkable antecedents (sabiqah) and of a considerable talent (mauhibah) 
who moved from country to country until he came to Makkah where he 
made his home.”?37 

Ishaq b Ahmad, a man who lived at Basrah and “belonged to the sons 
of this world (kana min abna’ad-dunya)” left all he had, “repented and 
became Sahl’s disciple (taba wa-sahiba Sahlan)’ .238 He died before Tustari 
and engaged in alchemistic practices as previously noted.?39 


“One day he said to Sahl: Abu Muhammad, this my carnal soul (nafs) does not desist 
from yelling and screaming out of fear of losing (its) daily diet (qat) and sustenance (qiwam). 
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Sahl said to him: Take that stone and beg your Lord (rabb) that he make it into food (ta'am) 
for you to eat. He replied: But who will be my guide (imam) in this so that I may do it? Sahl 
answered: Your guide is Ibrahim (quoting the Qur’anic verse 2, 260).””24° 


This Ishaq b Ahmad is probably not identical with a certain Ishaq b 
Ayyib mentioned by Ansari as “a disciple of Tustari (Sagird-i Sabl).”?4 

Four other individuals may be counted among Tustari’s circle of 
disciples although there is very scarce information concerning them. Abi 
Bakr Muhammad b Al-Husain Al-Gaurabi, who is enumerated among the 
ascetics of Syria, was a pupil (sahiba) of Tustari and a man with a decidedly 
Sunni bent of mind.?4? In a number of passages of the Hilyat al-auliya’ 
Abia Nu‘aim relies on Al-Gaurabi’s transmission of Tustari’s doctrine.?43 
Ahmad b Matta, whose name also reads Matta b Ahmad, is not explicitly 
cited as Tustari’s disciple, although he seems to have been close to Tustari 
as the interpreter of his statements on the notions of fear (haf) and truth- 
fulness (sidq).?44 A certain ‘Abd Allah Al-Qassar visits Tustari on his way 
for the pilgrimage from $iraz to Makkah and receives his instruction.?45 
Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b Yahya A8-Sirazi (d. 306/918), who sets out visiting 
the Safi masters of ‘Iraq, first comes to Tustari and profits from his 
advice.?46 Little else is known about these three pupils of Tustari. But four 
other men, three of them explicitly quoted as disciples of Tustari, have to be 
discussed in detail because of the crucial position they occupy in the trans- 
mission and formation of the Tustari tradition. 

Abi Bakr Muhammad b Al-AS‘at b Tamim b Muhagir Az-Zaman As- 
Sigzi is the name of the direct transmitter of Tustari’s Tafsir who, according 
to the manuscript evidence of the introductory isnad of the Tafsir received 
the right to its transmission in the year 275/888 directly from Sahl At- 
Tustari.247 He is also known as Muhammad b AI-AS‘at Al-Istahri and 
seems to have been the brother of the famous traditionist Abi Da’id 
Sulaiman b Al-AS‘at b Ishaq Al-Azdi As-Sigistani (d. 275/888), if Sam‘ani’s 
note in the Kitab al-ansab is to be trusted.?48 Whereas the nisbah As-Sigzi 
(with reference to the province of Sistan or a village near Basrah) is common 
place in Arabic sources for the nisbah As-Sigistani, no reason is given for 
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the twofold nisbah of the same man, namely As-Sigzi and Al-Istahri. Aba 
Da’iid Sulaiman’s son and direct transmitter. Abi Bakr ‘Abd Allah b Sulai- 
man b Al-AS‘at As-Sigistani (d. 316/929) mentions as his paternal uncle 
(‘ammi) Muhammad b AI-AS‘at in his Kitab al-masahif.?49 Thus the com- 
mentator of the Qur’an Aba Bakr Muhammad b ‘Uzair As-Sigistani 
(d. 330/942) and author of Garib al-Qur’an (entitled Nuzhat al-qulab) is 
apparently not identical with the man in question, although Sezgin notes 
that “the name of his father is differently given already since early 
times”.?5° The Sufi of Hurasan, Aba “Abd Allah As-Sigzi, who was a 
disciple of Abii Hafs An-Naisabari (d. 270/883),?51 likewise cannot be 
identified with our Abu Bakr Muhammad b Al-A%‘at As-Sigzi. Neither 
can Abi Bakr Muhammad b AI-AS‘at be the same as Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b Dawid (d. 297/909), the son and successor of the founder of the Zahiri 
school of religious law at Bagdad, Abi Sulaiman Dawud b ‘Ali b Halat 
Al-Isbahani (d. 270/884).252 Muhammad b Dawid, though not identical 
with Muhammad b Dawid b Al-Garrah (d. 296/908) as suggested by 
Sezgin,?53 was the author of the Kitab az-zahrah and a prominent parti- 
cipant in the process against Hallag. 

Abi Bakr As-Sigzi’s name appears in twelve passages of the Tafsir.254 
There he gives direct testimony about Tustari, questions him, listens to 
him, dialogues with him, interprets a vision of Tustari and explains some 
of Tustari’s comments on Qur’anic verses. He also introduces Tustari’s 
interpretation of the first verse of the Qur'an, the Basmalah, and explains 
part of it a little further on in the text. Aba Bakr As-Sigzi is also cited in 
the introduction to the Tafsir as he asks Gunaid whether he agreed with 
Tustari’s understanding of walayah (sainthood) and esoteric (batin) inter- 
pretation of the Qur'an. The reply that Tustari’s understanding was correct 
in Gunaid’s view is further illustrated by an example of a black slave of 
Bagdad.?55 In the same chapter, Abu Bakr As-Sigzi recalls reminiscences 
about the auditive experiences (sama') of the well-known Bagdadi Sufi 
Abia Sa‘id Al-Harraz (d. 279/892 or 286/899), and mentions that he met 
the latter’s pupil (gulam) who told him about a dream vision of his 
master.?5° This pupil of Abii Sa‘id is identified as one of Tustari’s disciples 
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(ba'du ashab Sahl) in the parallel passages of the Qat al-qulab.?57 On the 
basis of this scanty evidence Abi Bakr As-Sigzi appears as a man familiar 
with Sufi circles of Bagdad, who is interested in the mystical auditions of 
Harraz and eager to win Gunaid’s approval for Tustari’s way of Qur'anic 
interpretation. If these references are taken at face value, Aba Bakr As- 
Sigzi must have come to Bagdad after the death of Harraz yet before 
Gunaid’s demise in 298/910. 

Abu'l-Hasan “Umar b Wasil Al-‘Anbari is explicitly cited in the sources 
as Tustari’s pupil (ti/mid) and disciple (sahib).?5° He dialogues with Tustari, 
narrates anecdotes about him, explains Tustari’s interpretation of Qur'anic 
verses and quotes his master’s solution to an objection raised against his 
doctrine. ‘Umar b Wasil represents the immediate witness for the link 
between Tustari, Muhammad b Sawwar and Ma‘raf Al-Karhi.?5° He relates 
Tustari’s advice to Al-Hasan b ‘Abd Allah b Salih Al-‘Abbadani when the 
latter sets out for the pilgrimage to Makkah.26° “Umar b Wasil also 
represents the crucial transmitter of QuSairi’s account about the beginnings 
of Tustari’s Sufi career and assists at his deathbed.?61 He records Tustari’s 
view about the mystic’s vision of God and confirms Tustari’s unique con- 
ception of the Prophet’s light-nature.76? In an anecdote he recalls a 
memorable night when Tustari supported his exegesis of a Qur‘anic verse 
(21,69) with a personal charismatic deed: 

“That night I was with Sahl and I pulled out the wick of the lamp and held this small 
object in my fingers causing me pain. Sahl locked at me and put his finger (on the wick) for 


about two hours. He neither felt any pain because of it nor was his finger affected in any way, 
as he was saying, I take refuge in God from the fire.”’?63 


‘Umar b Wasil was a traditionist whom Ibn Abi Hatim Ar-Razi 
(d. 327/938) regarded as an unreliable authority (da“afahu).2®* He may 
have been a Hanbali since he is recorded as narrating a tradition (hadit) at 
the Bab Al-Muhawwal (the quarter of Bagdad adjacent to the Muhawwal 
gate) where the Hanbali Barbahari presided in the mosque.?®5 Ibn Al-Gauzi 
(following Ibn Abi Hatim’s opinion) discounts him also as a weak tra- 
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ditionist and criticizes an embellished version of the “pomegranate story” 
as narrated by ‘Umar b Wasil.?% 

In the history of Bagdad, Hatib suggests that ‘Umar b Wasil was a 
native of Basrah who lived at Bagdad (azunnuhu Basrityyan sakana 
Bagdad).?®’ He also has him relate two traditions, one at Bagdad and the 
other at Basrah, both on the authority of Tustari after Muhammad b 
Sawwar.78 At the Bab Al-Muhawwal of Bagdad, ‘Umar b Wasil reports 
a tradition about the Prophet’s vision of Iblis and transmits it to his rawi 
Abu’l-Qasim “Ubaid Allah b Lu’lu’ As-Sagi at Bagdad.?©° The same rawi, 
however, hears ‘Umar b Wasil at Basrah in the year 300/913 as he narrates 
Anas b Malik’s tradition of the four clairvoyants (mutafarrisin) and reports 
that Tustari had communicated this hadit to ‘Umar b Wasil in the year 
250/864, also at Basrah.27° While ‘Umar b Wasil may have been an in- 
habitant of Basrah until the beginning of the 4th/10th century, as the 
account suggests, Tustari did not reside there in the year 250/864, some 
twelve years before his expulsion from Tustar and his exile to Basrah. If 
we are not to assume some journey of Tustari to Basrah in 250/864, Hatib 
may be in error about the year or the locality of the incident or both. 

In fact, ‘Umar b Wasil, the disciple who looked after Tustari’s burial,?71 
left Basrah some time after Tustari’s demise and settled in Bagdad shortly 
after 300/913. Thus, in the beginning of the 4th/10th century the Bagdad 
traditionists welcomed a colleague who was a direct disciple of Tustari, an 
important witness for Tustari’s doctrine and an immediate transmitter of 
the Tustari tradition. In the year 311/924 ‘Umar b Wasil went on the 
pilgrimage (agg) to Makkah. On the way home the caravan of the pilgrims 
was intercepted by the Qaramitah at Habir in Muharram 312/924. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Al-Gauzi’s description of the looting and killing that ensued, 
‘Umar b Wasil (like Gurairi) may have perished in the slaughter.?7? Ga'‘far 
Al-Huldi however escaped the ordeal and lived to tell the story: 


“We were with the Safi Ibn Wasil in the year 311 (sic!) at Habir, and when the battle 
began and the slaughter of the caravan commenced, we gathered about him, asking him to pray 
to God to deliver us. He said: This is no time for prayer, it is the time for resignation. When 
doom descends, prayer profits not.”?73 
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Abi Bakr As-Sigzi and ‘Umar b Wasil, possibly also Gurairi and 
Muzayyin, seem to have formed the nucleus of the group of Tustari’s 
disciples who left Basrah some time after his death in the year 283/896 and 
settled at Bagdad. In so doing they followed a trend of contemporary ‘Iraqi 
Sufis who selected the ‘Abbasid capital as their residence, a direction also 
chosen by Hallag some time earlier. An implicit reference to this change of 
residence by certain followers of Tustari is found in Makki’s Qut al-qulub. 
There, Makki discusses the differences in the custom of fasting, observed 
by the Suafis of Bagdad and Basrah, and values the observance of the 
Bagdadi Sufis (tariq sufiyyat al-Bagdadiyyin) as more perfect than the 
observance of the Basrans (tariqat al-Basriyyin). He observes that the 
Bagdadis refrain from storing an assured amount of food (tark al-ma‘lam 
fi't-ta‘am), while the Basrans prefer to keep some food in store (al-wuquf 
ma‘a'l-ma‘lim) with which to break their fast. In order to document his 
statement, Makki quotes the following incident: 

“When the Basran Sifis (séfiyyah abl al-Basrah) came to Abu’l-Qasim Al-Gunaid after 


Sahl’s demise (ba'da wafat Sabl), he asked them: What is your practice with regard to fasting 
(saum)? They answered: We fast during day time, and when we enter into evening we draw 


for your state (hal) if you were to practise fasting without stored supplies, namely if you were 
not to rely on an assured amount of food (ma'lam).”274 

The story affirms that a group of Tustari’s disciples approached Gunaid 
at Bagdad after the death of their master when a difference of opinion arose 
with regard to a certain Sufi practice. 

There is no precise account whether this batch was eventually absorbed 
by the group around Gunaid or whether they joined the Hanbali circles of 
Bagdad. Gurairi and Muzayyin definitely adopted Gunaid’s Safi outlook 
while the former occupied a prominent place in his circle. Barbahari and 
“Umar b Wasil Al-‘Anbari however appear to have found a public platform 
in the Hanbali quarters of the city. At any rate, Tustari’s disciples at Bagdad 
disappeared as a specific group of his followers within a short period of 
time, although they, conjointly or separately, might have handed down the 
Tustari tradition to the Sufi ascetics and metics at Makkah. Most of them 
can be traced in the Makkan environment at some point between 292/905 
and 311/923. The disciples of Tustari who stayed on in Basrah after his 
death, on the other hand, formed a rather cohesive group which took the 
shape of a mystico-theological school during the first half of the 4th/10th 
century. This group formed around Ibn Salim, father and son. 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b Ahmad b Salim Al-Basri (d. 297/909) 
remained the disciple and companion (sahib) of Sah] At-Tustari all his life 
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and did not associate with any other Sufi master.?75 He is said to have 
served Tustari for either thirty or sixty years,?7° to have been the trans- 
mitter (rawi) of his teaching (kalam) and to have followed Tustari’s Sufi 
path (tariqah).?7” 

Muhammad b Salim was addressed by Tustari as friend (dst, habib). 
When Tustari explained the hidden fears of a man skilled in alchemistic 
practices, he muttered to Muhammad b Salim: “‘O friend (ya dust), he feared 
for his faith.”?78 Tustari apparently concealed the invocation of “O God” 
in his expression “O friend”. When he was asked about the disregard for 
his own illness, which he had treated successfully in another person, Tustari 
replied: “‘O friend (ya dst), the beating of The Friend (al-habib) does not 
hurt.”279 Tustari also implied a double meaning within this vocative since, 
addressing friend and foe alike as dust, he did not reveal whether he 
regarded a person as the friend of God (habib Allah) or Satan (habib Iblis). 
Thus when Tustari called friend someone who ostensibly was not a friend 
(habib) but a business man (sahib maslahah) at the Nahr Al-Amir, “he was 
reproved for addressing everybody by ya-dust.” But he replied to 
Muhammad b Salim, “no matter whether he is a believer (mu'min) or a 
hypocrite (munafiq); if he is a believer then he is a friend of God (habib 
Allah) and if he is a hypocrite then he is a friend of Satan (habib Iblis).”?6° 
Tustari’s explanation of his usage of ya dust is accompanied by gestures of 
intimate dialogue and secret teaching. He uses the phrase in private with 
Muhammad b Salim, he rubs his hand over a pupil’s head and he whispers 
a secret into his ear.781 One might venture the conjecture that these gestures 
of endearment and these phrases of intimate reference are fragments 
indicative of Tustari’s esoteric instruction.. 

In marital matters Muhammad b Salim had an opinion of his own. He 
counseled marriage (tazwig) only to a man who was incapable of containing 
his sexual drive like a donkey seeing its mate, but recommended con- 
tinence as the better part. He also enumerated small income, scarce 
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possessions, the frequent depravity of women and the diminishing self- 
control of married men as motives for the preference of the unmarried 
state.?82 In this he seems to have departed somewhat from his master’s view 
that asceticism (zuhd) did not apply to the principle of marriage and poly- 
gamy because “God endeared the chief of the ascetics (sayyid az-zahidin, 
the Prophet) to the women; so, how are we to renounce them?”’83 

Muhammad b Salim appears as the frequent witness to episodic events 
of Tustari’s life.284 Many of the aphorisms that are quoted on his authority 
in the Sufi sources merely summarize Tustari’s mystical teaching. Four 
typical examples, culled from early Sufi sources, shall illustrate the trend of 
these statements. Muhammad b Salim outlines three modes of the recollec- 
tion of God (dikr), namely remembrance by the tongue (lisan), by the heart 
(qalb), and by being filled with love of God (imtila’ min al-mahabbah).?*5 
He also sets forth a rather formal distinction of three degrees in the stage of 
perseverance (sabr)?®* and rather lamely defines the concepts of pure 
intention (zb/as) and truthfulness (sidq) in opposition to hypocrisy (riya’) 
and falsehood (kidb).?87 There is more pungency to his maxim, “Trust in 
God (tawakkul) is the state (hal) of the Prophet and acquisition of goods 
(kasb) is his custom (sunnah).”?88 He also comes up with some statements 
of his own. Though tinged by a colourful longing for the world to come, 
they lack the mystical creativity of his master. To quote three examples: 

“The saints (auliya’) are known among creation by their gentle language and beautiful 
character, their cheerful faces and generous souls, their sparse complaints and ready 
acceptance of apologies (on the part of those who apologize) and by total compassion towards 
all creatures, be they righteous or reckless.”2®° 

“Loneliness with one’s grief and solitude with one’s sorrow betake a man to meadows 
that remove from him his grief and take away his sorrow. Complaint about one’s grief makes a 
man waver in his suffering until God renders judgement upon him by His decree.”? 

“Raise your faculties beyond the dependence on this-worldly instincts! You will set foot 
into lands of vineyards and you will live in the abode of bliss. If you are fond of the (instincts) 
they overpower you and if you are leery of them they lead you to a spot where there is neither 


a place, nor a boundary, nor any news, message or information. Then, when you are there, 
you have a value whilst thou art at that time.”?9! 
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Muhammad b Salim is often confused in the sources with his son 
Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad b Muhammad b Ahmad b Salim Al-Basri (d. 356/ 
967).292 Both Ibn Salim, father and son, are said, by Sulami, to have 
assembled a group of associates (ashab) around themselves at Basrah.?93 
This group represents the nucleus of a school of Sufi theologians who 
became known by the group name of As-Salimiyyah. The first sources to 
cite the name of As-Salimiyyah are the Ahsan at-taqasim by the famous 
geographer Muqaddasi (d. 380/990) and the Ta’rih as-suftyyah by the Safi 
historian Sulami. Mugaddasi defines the Salimiyyah as a group of popular 
preachers and ascetic $ufi theologians at Basrah, whereas Sulami states that 
Muhammad b Salim’s associates (ashab) at Basrah were called As-Sali- 
miyyah.?%4 

Muslim heresiography (firaqg literature) in general disregards the 
Salimiyyah in the traditional enumeration of the seventy-two factions and 
sects of the Muslim community. Two works however refer to the Salimiyyah 
as a group of theologians favourably inclined towards Hallag. In the 
chapter on the Hallagiyyah of his Farg bain al-firag Abi Mansur ‘Abd 
Al-Qadir b Tahir Al-Bagdadi (d. 429/1037) mentions the Salimiyyah as a 
group of theologians at Basrah (gaum min mutakallimi as-salimiyyah 
bi'l-Basrah) who accept Hallag and regard him as an accomplished mystic 
in the realization of Safi theory.295 Abu'l-Muzaffar Sahfar b Tahir Al- 
Isfara’ini (d. 471/1078) bases the chapter of the Hallagiyyah in his work 
At-Tabsir fi’ d-din on Bagdadi’s work. He notes that “‘a batch of theologians 
at Basrah, called the Salimiyyah who belong to the group of the HaSwiyyah 
that propound inconsistent heresies”, accept Hallag and say that he was a 
true mystic with a doctrine focused on the subtle theories of S$ufism.?% 

Sam‘ani cites under the nisbah As-Salimi “a group who are related to the 
school (madhab) of Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad b Muhammad b Ahmad b Salim 
in the principles of religion (usu#/) and to the school (madhab) of his father 
Abia ‘Abd Allah in $afism (tasawwuf), most of whom, living at Basrah and 
its vicinity, are jurisprudents (fuqaha’).”?97 Suyati simply mentions under 
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the nisbah As-Salimi “the Salimiyyah whose head is Abu’l-Hasan b 
Salim.”’298 

This group of the Salimiyyah appears to have encountered the 
opposition of Ibn Hafif, a Safi'i (or Zahiri) scholar who received part of his 
education in the Sufi circles of Bagdad during the early decades of the 
4th/10th century.299 Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b Al-Hafif b Isfab3ad 
Ad-Dabbi A&-Sirazi (d. 371/981), a native of Siraz, came to Basrah in 
300/912 to study under the famous theologian Al-AS‘ari (d. 324/935).3°° In 
303/915 he went on to Bagdad where he was the disciple of the Sufis 
Ruwaim, Gurairi and Ibn ‘Ata’ and also met Hallag and Sibli.3°! In Basrah, 
Ibn Hafif frequented Safi‘i circles who were suspicious of Tustari and 
hostile to some of his associates, while in Bagdad he joined $ufis who had 
separated from Tustari’s followers at Basrah. His refutation of Ahmad b 
Salim, entitled Ar-Radd ‘ala Ibn Salim, is not extant but seems to have 
reflected an unfavourable attitude towards Tustari’s followers at Basrah.3° 
There is no evidence to what extent the content of this pamphlet might have 
been influenced by Tustari’s followers at Bagdad, who had found shelter in 
the Hanbali quarters of the city. Sulami, ‘Abd Al-Qadir Al-Bagdadi and 
Ansari appear to preserve fragments of this pamphlet. 

The extract of Sulami’s Ta'rih as-sufiyyah as cited in Dahabi’s Ta'rib 
al-islam states with regard to the Salimiyyah: “The people parted company 
with them (hagarahum) because of the improper wordings (alfaz haginah) 
which they uttered (atlaquha) and quoted (dakaruha).”>°> Ansari, who 
does not clearly differentiate between Ibn Salim, father and son, appears to 
cite a basic point of this refutation, when he notes that Ibn Hafif discredited 
Muhammad b Salim because of his statement that “God saw everything in 
pre-eternity (azal).”’3°4 Ibn Hafif understood this statement as an affirmation 
of the eternity of time (qidam-i dahr). But Ansari suggests that Ibn Hafif 
mistook Muhammad b Salim’s reference to God’s eternal noetic vision 
(didar-i ‘ilm) of the universe for an assertion of its eternal existence in time. 
In order to document his point Ansari rephrases a statement by Muhammad 
b Salim which he selects from Sulami’s Tabaqat: “Whoever obeys God 
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according to the primordial vision (didar-i sabq) will have charismatic gifts 
(karamat) made manifest upon him.” 

Ansari, basing his case on Ibn Hafif’s authority and Sulami’s account, 
preserves traces of the controversy about Ibn Salim’s conception of the 
primordial vision. ‘Abd Al-Qadir Al-Bagdadi, on the other hand, refers to 
Ibn Salim Al-Basri’s peculiar conception of the beatific vision as a disproved 
doctrine and refutes Ibn Salim’s view that “the unbelievers (kafarah) will 
also have the vision of God” in the world to come.3 

In the first half of the 5th/11th century the Hanbali theologians of 
Bagdad took issue with the objectionable points of the Salimi doctrines. 
Aba Ya‘la b Al-Farra’ (d. 458/1065) enumerated them in his Al-Mu‘tamad 
fi usual ad-din in the form of eighteen propositions, refuting them one by 
one.3°7 Twelve of these were copied by ‘Abd Al-Qadir Al-Gilani (d. 561/ 
1167) in the Gunyah (excluding the first, second, ninth, eleventh, thirteenth 
and seventeenth proposition).3°° Although there is no reference to a 
particular source for this Hanbali catalogue of Salimi doctrine, Ibn Hafif’s 
work in refutation of Ibn Salim may well have been its origin. In this case 
the previously quoted fragments of Sulami, Ansari and Bagdadi may 
preserve traces of the transmission of Salimi heresy from Ibn Hafif to the 
Hanbali theologians. But the Hanbali list of Salimi points of doctrine may 
also have been formulated independently in the environment of the 
Bagdadi Hanbalis; for they were well acquainted with Tustari’s mystical 
ideas through a group of his disciples who had settled in their midst after 
separating from his followers at Basrah. The eigtheen propositions read as 
follows: 


1) “The Creator, in His Essence, does not cease to look at the universe, be it in existence 
or non-existence. 

2) Through a single attribute God comprehends that which He comprehends through all 
His attributes. 

3) God will be seen on the Day of Resurrection in a human, Muhammadan form. 

4) God will be revealed to all creatures, the cosmic spirits, the human beings, the angels and 
all the animals, to each one in his own image. 
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5) God has a secret; if He were to make it manifest the divine providence would become 
vain. The prophets have a secret; if they were to make it manifest, prophethood would 
become vain. The learned men have a secret; if they were to make it manifest, knowledge 
would become vain. 

6) The unbelievers will see God in the world to come and He will call them to give account. 

7) Satan prostrated before Adam at the second command. 

8) Satan did never enter paradise. 

9) Gabriel comes to the Prophet without leaving his (heavenly) place. 

10) God does not cease to be (actually) Creator. 

11) The work (of creation) is created but the act (of creation) is uncreated. 

12) When God spoke to Moses, Moses gloried in himself. So God revealed to him: O Moses, 
you gloried in yourself, turn around your eyes. When Moses turned around his eyes, he 
all of a sudden saw a hundred mountains, a Moses on each mountain. 

13) The express will is a branch of the divine will, and the divine will is the root of the express 
will. The divine will is eternal and the express will is originated. 

14) God wills works of obedience from His servants and does not will works of disobedience 
from them. He willed them by their (agency) but not (as produced) by them. 

15) The Prophet knew the Qur‘an by heart prior to the (call to) prophethood and before 
Gabriel came to him. 

16) God (Himself) recites through the tongue of every Qur'an reader. When one listens to 
the Qur’an recitation of a reader, one hears it from God. 

17) God has a single divine will as He has a single knowledge, although He has (an act of) 
express will with each expressly willed object. 

18) God is present in every place and there is no difference between the divine throne and 
other places.’’309 


At two other paragraphs of his work Abu Ya‘la b Al-Farra’ restates the 
sixth proposition (the beatific vision and the divine reckoning of the 
unbelievers) and in a third passage cites a statement of Tustari concerning 
the Last Judgement which may adumbrate the origin of this Salimi pro- 
position in Tustari’s own thought: 

“Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari said: The prophets (anbiya’) will be questioned about the 
proclamation of the prophetic message, the unbelievers (kuffar) will be questioned about the 
denial of the prophetic messengers, the heretics (mubtadi'ah) will be questioned about the 
sunnah and what they wrought of it, and the believers (mu’minun) will be questioned about 
the actions.””31° 


The information of the Safi primary sources on Ibn Salim, father and 
son, and on their group of Tustari’s followers is very diversified. Sulami’s 
Tabaqgat, Abii Nu‘aim’s Hilyah and Ansari’s Tabaqat, each quote a short 
section on Muhammad b Salim the father,?!! whereas QuSairi seems to 
bypass his biography. Sarrag, the author of the Luma‘ who describes 
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Tustari as “the imam of Ibn Salim and the best of mankind (afdal an-nas) in 
his opinion,”2"3 frequented Ahmad b Salim’s circle at Basrah and recalls in 
particular the divergences of opinion between himself and Ahmad b Salim 
concerning the theopathic utterances of Aba Yazid Al-Bistami (d. 261/ 
874).313 He also quotes a few aphorisms of Muhammad b Salim and has 
both father and son relate anecdotes concerning Tustari. Makki, in his Qat 
al-qulub, refers to Ahmad b Salim as “our master (Saihuna)” and to Tustari 
as “our guide (imamuna).”3"4 He also might refer to Muhammad b Salim 
anonymously as “one of our learned men (ba‘du ‘ulama’ina).” The 
linguistic usage of sath and imam presupposes on the part of Makki a certain 
identification with a group of Sufis at Basrah who followed the Sufi 
doctrine and method of Sah! At-Tustari as explained by Ahmad b Salim. 
This group of companions (ashab) around Ahmad b Salim seems to have 
represented a fairly tightly knit group, since Makki calls them brethren 
(thwan).>15 

In the Kaif al-mahgub, Gullabi groups Sifis of similar outlook together 
and identifies them by a group name. He divides the whole body of Sufism 
into twelve sects, “two of which are condemned (mardud) while the 
remaining are approved (maqbul).”31© Although he refers to the group of 
Tustari’s followers by the name of As-Sahliyyah, he links the Salimis with 
the Huliliyyah, a sect that derives its name from the doctrine of incarnation 
(hulul) and incorporation (imtizag).>*” ‘Ain Al-Qudat Al-Hamadani on the 
other hand, citing Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad b Salim as a famous Sifi of Basrah 
and one of Tustari’s disciples (ashab), states that the associates of Tustari 
(ashabuhu) were named after Ahmad b Salim (élaihi yunsaba), “being called 
the Salimiyyah”.318 

On the basis of this evidence, it seems that a group of Bagran Sifis, 
gathered around Muhammad b Salim and his son Ahmad b Salim, found 
sufficient coherence in the mystical teaching of Sahl At-Tustari to adopt it 
as the basis of their mystico-theological outlook. Tustari remained their 
guide and spiritual forebear, while Ahmad b Salim became their principal 
organizer and exponent, after Muhammad b Salim’s death thirteen years 
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after Tustari. People outside the Sufi circles and a Sufi historian like Sulami 
referred to them as As-Salimiyyah. Certain Hanbali opponents, aware that 
some of their own, like Barbahari, had been disciples of Tustari, connected 
with this name a tendentious interpretation of certain sayings propounded 
by the Sufi circle around Ahmad b Salim on the basis of Tustari’s mystical 
teaching. 

According to the account in the ‘bar of Dahabi (d. 784/1348) Ahmad b 
Salim, “the master of the Salimiyyah (Saih as-Salimiyyah)” was “‘the last of 
Sahl At-Tustari’s disciples to die (huwa abir ashab Sahl At-Tustari 
wafatan)” and “flourished a long time (‘amura dahran), remaining alive 
until the year 350 and something (baqiya ila sanah bid’ wa-hamsin).” He 
“was opposed to fundamental principles (us#/) of the Sunnah in some 
respects though extremely orthodox in other regards” and had “‘Abu Talib 
(Al-Makki), the author of the Qat al-qulab study under him.”319 In this 
work, Makki states that he personally saw Ahmad b Salim shave off his 
whiskers leaving the middle part of the beard standing, and that he noticed 
him join his fingers during the ritual exclamation of God’s praise 
(takbir).32° Furthermore, Makki depicts Ahmad b Salim as a man of 
mystical visions whose demise marked a regrettable disruption of the Sufi 
path. Careful not to divulge the secrets of the mystics by letter or public 
discussion, he yet fathomed the depth of mystical knowledge among 
brethren in discreet sessions. Makki writes: 

“The sath Abu'l-Hasan b Salim of this Sufi path (tariqg) had contemplative beholdings 
(musabadat), ravishing disclosures (mutala'at), and spiritual journeys (styahat) into the unseen 
mysteries (guy#b) and that which comes to pass in the eschatological events (garayan 
fi'l-abiriyyat). Essences (a‘yan) were transformed for him and the ocular view (of beatific 
vision, al-‘tyan) became manifest to him. Space (makan) was rolled up for him and he saw a 
thousand saints (wali) in the presence of God and received knowledge (‘i/m) from each one of 
them. Thereupon, after his bereavement (faqd), the Sufi path (tariq) was cut off, the traces 
(atar) were erased and (true) explorations became extinct. Thereupon God made it known 
what He would be doing with this Sufi path and its people, whether He would bring forth in it 
people and make them follow the deep mysteries (gamidat) of the path as a way, or whether 
He would hide them in the fold (tayy) of their path and conceal their path in the hidden depth 
of the billows — in the depths of divine foreknowledge (al-‘ilm as-sabiq).”3?1 

“Our Saih, Abi Bakr b Al-Galla’ wrote to our Saih Abu'l-Hasan b Salim asking him in a 
letter (kitab) concerning problems of the interpretation of mystical secrets (ma‘ani as-sara ir). 
The man who reported this to me noticed him throw away the letter and ask: Who is the 
author of these questions? They answered: He is not present, he is in Makkah. He replied: I do 
not give an answer to this in a letter.”3?? 
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“Someone told me about our saih Abu'l-Hasan b Salim that a group of people were 
gathered in his mosque and sent one of them to him with the request: your brethren (ipwan) 
are in attendance and would like meeting you and listening to you (as-sama’ minka); if you care 
to go out to them, you will find them that way. The mosque was adjacent to the door of his 
house, but it could not be entered from within his residence (manzil). After having stepped out 
(to take a look) at them, he asked the messenger: Who are they? He answered: So and so, and 
so and so, and called them by their names. He replied: These do not belong to my companions 
(ashabi), these are companions of gatherings (ashab al-maglis), and he did not go over (to sit) 
with them. It appeared as if he regarded them as common folk (‘xmum), unfit for the specific 
explanation of his knowledge (tabsis ‘ilmihi) for whose leisure he had no time to spend of his 
own ... But Abu’l-Hasan b Salim used to go out to meet his brethren (:hwan) whom he 
regarded as proper recipients (maxdi’) of his knowledge (‘ilm), and sat down with them 
(yaglisu ilathim) in study and discussion with them (yxdakiruhum). Sometimes he bade them 
come in by day or by night. And by my life, it was a study session (mudakarah) among peers 
(nuzara’) and a discussion period (muhadatah) among brethren. The session (gulus) for the 
purpose of knowledge (‘ilm) was kept among the companions whereas the answer to the 
problems (su’al) was shared with the common folk.”3?3 


Gazzali records another instant that demonstrates Ahmad b Salim’s 
cautious public stance towards sama’, the listening to music and singing 
practiced by the Sifis in order to induce auditive and ecstatic experiences: 


“Abu’'l-Hasan b Salim was asked, how do you forbid sama’ when Gunaid, Sari As-Saqati 
and Du’n-Nin were wont to listen? He replied, and how have I forbidden sama‘ when those 
that are better than I have allowed it and listened to it?’’34 


From Sam‘ani’s handwritten notes to the history of Yahya b Mandah, 
YAqit copied the account of an encounter between Ahmad b Salim and Aba 
Bakr Ahmad b Misa b Al-‘Abbas b Mugahid Al-Mugri’ At-Tamimi who 
died at Bagdad in 324/936.325 A learned and reliable authority in the 
Qur’anic sciences, Ibn Mugahid was the first to compile the seven 
canonical Qur’an readings (qira’at) in his work As-Sab‘ah fi manazil 
al-qurra’ 326 He was noted for remarkable experiences during ritual prayer 
and Qur’an recital, reaching the divine circumference at the veils (pugub). 
There “it was revealed what obtains between me and the Lord of Might 
(rabb al-‘izzah), being a secret with a secret (sirran bi-sirrin).”327 Ahmad b 
Salim’s memory of Ibn Mugahid’s recitations seems to condone the relapse 
into auditive experiences (sama’): 


“] heard the imam Abu'l-Muzaffar ‘Abd Allah b Sit Al-Muqri’ say, I heard Ahmad b 
Mansur Al-Mudakkir say, I heard the Safi Abu’l-Hasan b Salim Al-Basri, who was the disciple 
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(sahtb) of Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari, say: I heard Aba Bakr b Mugahid Al-Mugqri’ say: I 
saw the Lord of Might (rabb al-‘izzah) in a dream (manam) during which I completed two 
recitals of the entire Qur'an (hatmatain), though I chanted it in two passages and then was 
distressed about it. So He said: O Ibn Mugahid, perfection belongs to Me, perfection belongs 
to Me.””328 


Dahabi states in his Ta’rih al-Islam that Ahmad b Salim was the Saih of 
the people of Basrah and the compiler of the teachings of the Salimiyyah 
(sahib maqalat as-salimiyyah). He also defines Ahmad b Salim’s relationship 
to Tustari, and says: “He perceived (adraka) Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari 
and studied under him (abada ‘anhu) because his father belonged to Sahl’s 
disciples (talamidah).” Furthermore, Dahabi specifies the age of Ahmad b 
Salim and states: “He remained alive (baqiya) until approximately the year 
390, reaching the age of ninety years.”329 The date 390 A.H. seems to be 
incorrect (possibly due to a scribal error for 360), since Dahabi, in his ‘Jbar, 
places Ahmad b Salim’s death somewhere in the decade between 350 and 
360 A. H.33° This determines the decade from 260 to 270 A. H. as Ahmad b 
Salim’s date of birth and agrees with Dahabi’s assertion that Ahmad b Salim 
met Tustari and studied under him. In confirmation of this statement, 
Dahabi adds the remark in his Ta’rih al-Islam that a few years after 350 A. H. 
(nif wa-bamsin) Muhammad b ‘Ali b ‘Amr b Mahdi An-Naqqaé 
Al-Isbahani (d. 414/1023) personally heard Ahmad b Salim teach but did 
not record his teachings. Finally, Ibn Al-Atir records that “Abu’l-Hasan 
Ahmad b Muhammad b Salim, the disciple (sahib) of Sahl At-Tustari”, died 
in the year 356/967.33! Thus Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad b Muhammad b Salim 
Al-Basri hat to be considered as the last direct disciple of Tustari. 
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Chapter III 
The Tafsir of Sahl At-Tustari 


The present chapter describes the extant and available manuscripts of 
Tustari’s Tafsir, determines their age, their interdependence and their 
relationship to the archetype of the text on the basis of external and internal 
criteria (first section). It outlines the transmission of the text of Tustari’s 
Tafsir from the author to the archetype through the successive stages of the 
intermediaries in transmission as they are indicated by the chain of trans- 
mitters prefixed to the text of the Tafsir (second section). It evaluates 
passages from Tustari’s Tafsir found as parallel quotations in prominent 
Sufi primary sources which constitute valuable evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of Tustari’s work (third section). It discusses the structure of 
the Tafsir, describes the ways and means of its compilation, defines the 
extent of Tustari’s authorship and resolves the purpose and nature of the 
compilation as a compendium of the Tustari tradition by a particular group 
of Tustari’s disciples (fourth section). Finally, it appraises Tustari’s 
approach to the Qur'an and the two basic strata of his method of inter- 
pretation of Qur’anic keynotes (fifth section). 


1. The Description of the Manuscripts of Tustari’s Tafsir 


The Tafsir ascribed to Tustari is extant in six manuscripts, namely mss. 
Gotha 529, Fatih 638, San‘a’ 62, Fatih 3488/2, Zahiriyyah 515 and Cairo? 
I, 38, and in two printed editions, namely Cairo 1326/1908 (Na‘sani) and 
Cairo 1329/1911 (Gamrawi).? 

Ms. Gotha 529: The microfilm of this manuscript, which is preserved in 
the research library at Gotha in East Germany (DDR),? demonstrates the 
fact that the original must have been soaked in water. As a result of this 
physical damage, which affects almost every page, the ink has either been 


1 cf. F. Sezgin, GAS I, 647. 
2 W. Pertsch, Die arabischen Handschriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha, vol. 1, 


Gotha 1878, pp. 412—414. The microfilm was obtained through the courtesy of the 
Forschungsbibliothek at Gotha. 
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blotted out at certain spots or adhered to the opposite page, thus placing a 
layer of indistinct characters over the script on that page. 

The manuscript is complete and includes 153 folios (ff. la—153b). The 
folios are bound in order, except for ff. 88a—b and 95a—b, which have 
been interchanged in the process of binding. Seventeen lines to a page, ms. 
Gotha 529 was written in beautiful, old nashi by an unknown scribe, who 
put all diacritical marks and placed numerous vowel signs. In certain 
instances, the scribe corrected an error in copying in the margin. Sometimes 
such a textual correction might have been done by a later hand. A later hand 
definitely wrote notes in tiny characters in the margin of about eighty 
folios. Though often illegible because of physical damage, a large number, 
if not all of these notes, seem to be extracts from Sulami’s Haqa'iq at-tafsir. 

According to the evidence of the colophon, the anonymous scribe 
accomplished the copying of ms. Gotha 529 on Sawwal 6, 825A.H. 
(September 23, 1422 A. D.). Ms. Gotha 529, thus, constitutes the oldest 
extant manuscript of Tustari’s Tafsir. 

Ms. Fatih 638: The manuscript, presently preserved in the library of 
Siileymaniye mosque at Istanbual,? has undergone only slight physical 
damage on a few folios (e. g. f. 18b). It is complete and counts 72 folios 
(ff. l1a—72b). The anonymous copyist wrote ms. Fatih 638 in thin but clear 
nashi, though in an irregular fashion, between twenty to twenty-nine lines 
per page. Vowel signs are almost completely absent, while the diacritical 
marks are put in or left out without apparent principle of order. This 
disorderly picture is increased by the corrections of at least two different 
hands. The first of these two corrected the text by scribbling his 
emendations between the lines and by crossing out the corrected passages. 
The other hand collated the present manuscript with some other manuscript 
of Tustari’s Tafsir and marked his preferred variant readings in the margin. 
The memoranda of various hands on the title-page (f. 1a) reveal that ms. 
Fatih 638 was worked through by different people. One of these later hands 
wrote the title Kitab fahm al-Qur'n on top of the page. Four memoranda, 
one of them written in 1133 A. H., refer to the problem of authorship of 
Tustari’s Tafsir. In another note on the title page, dated 1110 A. H., the 
then owner of ms. Fatih 638 identifies himself as Saif Ad-Din Abu’n-Nir 
As-Saih ‘Abd Ar-Rahman Rafi’ b A&-Saih Muhammad An-Nazimi 
Al-Halwati. 

The colophon of ms. Fatih 638 dates the completion of the copyist’s 
work on Du'l-Higgah 26, 872 A. H. (July 17, 1468 A. D.). This date places 


3 Dr. C.J. Adams (McGill) had the kindness to obtain for me an excellent microfilm of 
this manuscript. 
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ms. Fatih 638 second in the chronological order of the extant and available 
manuscripts of Tustari’s Tafsir. 

Ms. $an‘a’ 62: A microfilm of this manuscript, which is preserved in the 
library Al-Hizanah al-mutawakkiliyyah of the great mosque at $an‘a’ in 
Yemen, is kept in the microfilm collection of the Dar al-kutub, Cairo.* The 
microfilmed copy of this microfilm shows that the camera was out of focus 
for the shots covering ff. 1a—33a, so that the photographer missed a line or 
two per page — mostly at the bottom of a page. Sometimes the text is also 
cut at the vertical edges, but from f. 33b onwards the camera was adjusted 
and gives a complete picture. 

Ms. $an‘a’ 62, as listed in the catalogue, counts 674 folios and constitutes 
a collective manuscript consisting of three parts. The microfilm represents 
the first part (ff. 1a—112a) and covers the whole of Tustari’s Tafsir. The 
second and third parts, seem to include Muhammad b Al-Husain As- 
Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir which, however, is entitled Haqa'iq at-tahqiq 
according to the catalogue of the library. The text of Tustari’s Tafsir is 
written in one block, twenty-one lines per page, without any notes or 
glosses in the margin. The handwriting is marked by the characteristic 
features of diacritical marking that are peculiar to Zaidi nasi. 

Neither the manuscript itself nor the catalogue of the library give any 
precise indication as to the age of the manuscript. There is, however, the 
catalogue remark that the manuscript is old (gadim) and was written by the 
scribe ‘Ali b Al-Imam Saraf Ad-Din Yahya b Sams Ad-Din b Al-Mahdi.¢ 
The title page provides further clues for the age of the manuscript by two 
notes written across the page, as both of them are records of change of 
ownership of the present manuscript. The older one of the two seems to be 
written in the same hand as the whole manuscript, since it shows the same 
stroke of the pen and exhibits the same diacritical peculiarities. The note 
tells us that ms. San‘a’ 62 passed into the possession of the Zaidi 
Muhammad b Salih As-Sagi Al-Himyari in the month of Ragab of the year 
936 A. H. (March 1530 A. D.). The younger note mentions the date of a 
Tuesday in the month of Gumada al-abirah of the year 963/1556, when the 
manuscript again changed hands. The other memoranda, scribbled on the 
title page, evidently are later than the note of 963/1556. Among these 


4 cf. Fibris kutub al-bizanah al-mutawakkiliyyah al-‘amirah bi'l-Gami' al-Muqaddas bi- 
San‘a’, San‘a’, n.d., p. 16; cf. H. Y. Nami, Al-Ba'tah al-misriyyah li-tagwir al-mabtutat 
al-‘arabiyyah fi bilad al-Yaman, Cairo 1952. A microfilmed copy of this microfilm was 
obtained through the kind services of Rev. G. Anawati (Cairo). 

5 of. Fibris kutub al-bizanah al-mutawakkiliyyah, p. 16; incidentally the ms. of Sulami’s 
Haqa@'iq at-tahqig (San'a’ 62, ff. 114—674) is not listed by Sezgin, GAS 1, 671f. 

6 cf. Fibris kutub al-bizanah al-mutawakkiliyyah, pp. 16; 318. 
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scribblings is also a note by the hand of Muhammad b Al-Hasan Al-Imam 
Al-Qasim who donated the manuscript to the library. By reason of the 
record of Ragab 936 A. H., I am inclined to date ms. $an‘a’ 62 only slightly 
prior to 936/1530, thus third in the chronological order of the available 
manuscripts of Tustari’s Tafsir. 

Ms. Fatih 3488/2: The manuscript is preserved in the library of Siilei- 
maniye mosque at Istanbul’ and is the second and final part of a collective 
manuscript. The first part (ff. 1—180) includes a manuscript copy of the 
Kitab al-harag of the famous Hanafi gadi Abi Yusuf (d. 182/798).® The 
text of Tustari’s Tafsir is neatly written in nashi handwriting, nineteen lines 
to a page without marginal notes, and begins without reference to title and 
author (f. 181b). Tustari’s Tafsir is copied in its entirety except for one 
lacuna of which the copyist was aware, since he left blank the space 
between f. 321a, 1.4 and f. 322a, 1.9; i.e. roughly two pages which make 
up for almost all of Tustari’s commentary on sérah 99 and s#rah 100. The 
colophon mentions the author and the title of the work and notes that the 
scribe, Muhammad b ‘Ali Al-Qilati Al-Azhari Al-Misri, accomplished the 
copying of the manuscript at Makkah on Gumdda al-abirah 13, 965 A. H. 
(April 2, 1558). Thus, ms. Fatih 3488/2 stands fourth in the chronological 
order of the available manuscripts of Tustari’s Tafsir. 

Ms. Zahiriyyah 515: The manuscript is kept in the library Dar al-kutub 
az-zahiriyyah at Damascus under the catalogue number Zahiriyyah 515, 
tafsir 120.° It is in excellent physical condition and includes the whole of 
Tustari’s Tafsir (ff. 1b—146a) and was written, seventeen lines to a page, in 
beautiful nashi handwriting by the copyist Ahmad b Hasan Al-Gasasi. The 
diacritical marks are indicated and vowel signs are frequently added. 
Occasionally, a correction is written in the margin by the scribe himself. 
There are also in the margin a few short remarks by a later hand. The 
colophon (f. 146a) fails to mention the year in which the manuscript was 
written. Concluding from the style of handwriting and the catalogue classi- 
fication of the manuscript as recent (nushah haditah), ms. Zahiriyyah 515 
seems to have been copied in the 12th/18th or 13th/19th century. 

Ms. Cairo? J, 38: The manuscript is preserved in the library Dar 
al-kutub at Cairo under the reference number Cairo? I, 38 tafsir 68.1° The 


7 Again, Dr. C. J. Adams obtained an excellent microfilm copy of this manuscript. Sezgin’s 
note (GAS I, 647) that ms. Fatth 3488/2 comprises ff. 181a—279a is inaccurate. 

8 Sezgin’s note (GAS I, 420) has to be corrected to read “‘Fatih 3488/1 (ff. 1-180, 965 H.).” 

° Rev. P. Nwyia (Beirut), through the good services of Mr. J. Karam, had the kindness to 
obtain for me an excellent microfilm copy of this manuscript. 

10 A microfilm copy of this manuscript was obtained through the kind services of Ms. 
N. Rafla (Montreal). 
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microfilm represents a complete copy of the manuscript, containing 107 
folios, and is written in beautiful nasbi. Preceding the text is a table of 
contents, which erroneously spells the name of the author as Ad-Dasturi. 
According to the colophon (f.107b), the scribe Muhammad A3-Sahat 
A&-Sarqawi completed the copying of the text on Monday, Du’l-Higgah 8, 
1269 A. H. (September 12, 1853 A. D.). The colophon, however, has two 
sections of which the first mentions an incomplete date, namely Ramadan 
3,...46A.H., presumably in reference to the underlying manuscript.!t 

Tustari’s Tafsir was printed for the first time at Cairo in 1326/1908 
under the title Tafsir al-Qur'an al-‘azim (204 pages; press of Muhammad 
Isma‘il). This printed edition (Print N) was prepared by Muhammad Badr 
Ad-Din An-Na’sani who, as indicated on the title page of the print, collated 
two manuscripts of Tustari’s Tafsir. One of the two manuscripts was ms. 
Cairo? I, 38; the other appears to be lost.!2 However, Na’‘sani’s printed 
edition does not represent a critical edition of the Tafsir. 

Three years later, in 1329/1911, Tustari’s Tafsir was again printed at 
Cairo under the title Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘azim (136 pages; Maimaniyyah 
press), published by Muhammad Az-Zuhri Al-Gamrawi (Print M). He 
does not refer to any manuscripts nor does he state the relationship of his 
edition to that of Na‘sani. Again, this print in no way constitutes a critical 
edition of Tustari’s Tafsir, but in all probability represents a mere reprint of 
Na'sani’s edition. 

The physical state of the microfilm copies of the manuscripts and the 
quality of their textual exactitude evidence mss. Fatih 638, Zahiriyyah 515, 
Gotha 529 and San‘a’ 62, in that order, as the most valuable witnesses of the 
text and as the principal basis for a critical edition of Tustari’s Tafsir. The 
two prints represent no reliable text but are handy though somewhat 
inaccurate versions of the original text. 

The preceding description of the manuscripts, which are the extant and 
available witnesses of the textual tradition of Tustari’s Tafsir, has shown 
them to stand in the following chronological order: 


ms. Gotha 529: 825/1422 


ms. Fatih 638: 872/1468 
ms. San‘a’ 62: 936/1530 


ms. Fatih 3488/2: — 965/1558 
ms. Zahiriyyah 515: 12th/18th or 13th/19th century 
ms. Cairo? I, 38: 1269/1853 
1 T am unable to determine whether ms. Zahiriyyah 515 is definitely older than ms. Cairo? 
I, 38. 


12 The note on the title page runs: ba'da muqabalah ‘ala nushatain ahaduhuma mahfuzah 
fi dar al-kutubbanah al-‘arabiyyah wa t-taniyyah bi-riwaq al-atrak bi-misr. 
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The six witnesses essentially represent a common text. In fact, the dis- 
similarities between the different manuscripts prove to be minor ones. 
Except for the lacuna in ms. Fatih 3488/2, there is no single substantial 
addition or omission that would amount to more than three lines in the 
text. But there is a host of approximately two thousand minor textual 
divergencies. 

A good number of dissimilarities result from errors in the course of 
transcription and slight physical corruptions of a preceding copy. Very few 
instances of divergencies are indicative of an intentional change of text by a 
scribe. Sometimes they reflect an effort for a greater grammatical regularity 
of the text. Rarely they constitute a consequential textual change when they 
are dictated by doctrinal positions of a particular scribe. Some textual 
differences represent indicative errors from which inferences can be made 
about the interrelationship of the extant manuscripts of Tustari’s Tafsir. 

The chronological order of the available manuscripts, the essential 
textual similarity of the witnesses, the abundant number of minor dis- 
similarities, and the inferences from the indicative errors of transcription 
have decisive implications for the interdependence of the witnesses and the 
establishing of the “archetype,” the individual witness (no longer extant) 
that constitutes the common, identical exemplar from which all extant 
witnesses are derived. Since none of the witnesses is directly dependent on 
another, they have to be considered as separate, yet not direct descendants 
from the archetype. As such, they can be arranged in two groups; mss. 
Gotha 529, Fatih 3488/2, Zahiriyyah 515 and Cairo? 1,38 forming one 
group, mss. Fatih 638 and San‘a’ 62 the other. This split into two groups 
however, does not constitute two distinct classes of witnesses because of the 
close similarity of all witnesses. It remains unknown how many inter- 
mediates there are between the archetype and the oldest witnesses, and 
between the oldest and the youngest extant witnesses. It appears, however, 
that the archetype antedates the oldest witnesses by a considerable period of 
time since the variants between ms. Gotha 529 and ms. Fatih 638 imply that 
the two oldest witnesses are not dependent directly on an identical under- 
lying copy but are separated by probably several intermediates from their 
common exemplar. This exemplar, the archetype, can be reconstructed to a 
great degree of precision by a critical edition of the text on the basis of the 
extant manuscripts. 


2. The Transmission of the Text of Tustari’s Tafsir 


The preceding section demonstrates that none of the extant textual 
witnesses of Tustari’s Tafsir antedates the 9th/15th century. As a result 


8” 
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there is a gap of more than five hundred years in the transmission of the text 
from the life time of Tustari, the avowed author of the Tafsir, to the oldest 
manuscripts. In order to bridge this gap it is essential to determine the 
approximate time when the archetype was compiled and to define the 
relationship of this archetype to the original, that is, the no longer extant 
autograph copy of Tustari’s Tafsir. Thus, we have to trace the transmission 
of the text from the original to the archetype of the extant manuscripts: 


Original 
(275/888) 


Archetype 
(about 551/1156) 


Transmitted Text of the 
Oldest Extant Manuscripts 
(825/1422 and 872/1468) 


A major piece of evidence for the transmission of Tustari’s Tafsir from 
the original to the archetype is represented by the chain of transmitters 
(isnad) at the beginning of the text:'? 


“We (the scribe of the archetype) were told by the master (and) preacher Abi Nasr 
Ahmad b ‘Abd Al-Gabbar b Muhammad b Ahmad b Muhammad b Abi’n-Nasr Al-Baladi, 
who had an authorization which he communicated to me orally in the circle of Yusuf, that his 
grandfather, the Imam Aba Bakr Muhammad b Ahmad AI-Baladi told him: the jurist Aba 
Nasr Ahmad b ‘Ali b Ibrahim At-Ta’ifi As-Saffar related to us that Aba’l-Qasim ‘Ali b Ahmad 
b Muhammad AI-Hasan Al-Waddahi was told by Aba’l-'Abbas ‘Abd Ar-Rahman b Al-Hasan 
b ‘Amr Al-Balbi at Balh on the Sasanid road that Aba Yisuf Ahmad b Muhammad b Qais 
As-Sigzi related that Abu Bakr Muhammad b Al-AS‘at b Tamim b Muhagir Az-Zaman 
As-Sigzi said: in the year 275 I heard Abi Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah At-Tustari say . . .” 


This isnad has three distinct sections marked by different formulae 
(alfaz) of Hadit methodology and is separated by two caesuras (the two 
colons in the English translation). The section, which marks the process of 
direct transmission from Tustari to Abi Bakr As-Sigzi, is indicative of a 


13 The variant readings of ms. Fatih 638 and ms. Cairo? I, 38, which omit Abi Bakr 
As-Sigzi, and the variant readings of ms. Gotha 529, which omit parts of Al-Waddahi’s 
and Al-Balhi’s names, are evidently scribal errors (they are corrected in the margin of 
ms. Gotha 529 and ms. Fatik 638 by later hands). Both scribal errors are probably due 
to a slip of the pen at the recurrence of the same name in the following line (in the case 
of ms. Fatih 638 and ms. Cairo? I, 38: As-Sigzi; in case of ms. Gotha 529: Al-Hasan). 
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process of oral communication (sama'). Then follows a section that 
enumerates the persons who acted as intermediaries in the transmission of 
the text (from Abi Bakr As-Sigzi to Aba Bakr Al-Baladi). Finally, the chain 
of transmitters records the process of transmission of the text within the 
Baladi family and records the way authorization (igazah) for transmission 
was granted to the anonymous scribe of the archetype. Abi Nasr 
Al-Baladi, the grandson, read aloud Tustari’s Tafsir in the presence of his 
grandfather Abi Bakr Al-Baladi and thus received its right to transmission. 
The same Aba Nasr Al-Baladi granted transmission of Tustari’s Tafsir to 
the anonymous scribe of the archetype by explicit oral authorization 
(Safahani biba) in the circle of a certain Yusuf (ft darati Yusuf) where it may 
have been read in a group (abbarana). 

The above mentioned isndd clearly fixes the year 275/888 as the date of 
compilation of the original of Tustari’s Tafsir. It lists the transmitters 
consecutive upon Tustari up to the anonymous scribe of the archetype as 
follows: 


Original (275/888) 

Sahl At-Tustari (d. 283/896) 

Aba Bakr As-Sigzi caesura 
Abi Yisuf As-Sigzi 

Al-Balhi 

Al-Waddahi 

Ar-Ta iff 

Abi Bakr Al-Baladi (d. 504/1110) caesura 
Abi Nasr Al-Baladi (d. after 551/1156) 

Archetype (about 551/1156) 


Abi Bakr As-Sigzi has been identified as far as possible in the preceding 
chapter. The subsequent four links in the chain (Abi Yisuf As-Sigzi, 
Al-Balhi, Al-Waddahi, At-Ta’iff) have not left any trace in the biographical 
literature. The last two links, however, can be identified with a satisfactory 
measure of precision. In about the second half of the 5th/11th century, 
Tustari’s Tafsir passed into the hands of Aba Bakr Muhammad b Ahmad 
Al-Baladi. Crucial references to Abi Bakr, his grandson Abu Nasr, and 
their common nisbah Al-Baladi are found in the Kitab al-ansab of Sam‘ani 
(d. 562/1167)!4 and are confirmed by the Mu‘gam al-buldan of Yaqit 
(d. 624/1229).15 


16 Sam‘ani, Aba Sa‘id ‘Abd Al-Karim b Abi Bakr Muhammad, Kitab al-ansab (facsimile, 
D. S. Margoliouth), Leiden/London 1912, f. 89b. 

18 Yaqit, Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ar-Rami Al-Hamawi, Mu‘gam al-buldan (ed. F. Wiistenfeld), 
6 vols., Leipzig 1866—1873, cf. I, 717. 
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Abi Bakr Muhammad b Ahmad AI-Baladi lived in Nasaf (Transoxiana) 
and died in 504/1110. He was a well-known traditionist said to have 
transmitted Aba Hafs ‘Umar b Muhammad Al-Bujairi’s Al-Gami' as-sahih 
and to have studied under his father Aba Nasr Al-Baladi (a Qadi and 
traditionist of Nasaf or NabSab), Abu’l-‘Abbas Ga‘far b Muhammad 
Al-Mustagfiri (d. 432/1040), the latter’s son Abi Darr Muhammad b 
Ga'‘far, and Aba Nasr Ahmad b ‘Ali Al-Mayamurgi. Sam‘ani counts more 
than twenty men of Bubhara, Samarqand, Nasaf and Mayamurg, who 
transmitted on Abi Bakr Al-Baladi’s authority. Thus, according to 
Sam‘ani’s testimony, Abi Bakr Muhammad b Ahmad Al-Baladi was a 
scholar of renown among the traditionists of Transoxiana in the second half 
of the 5th/11th century. 

Aba Nasr Ahmad b ‘Abd Al-Gabbar b Muhammad b Abi'n-Nasr 
Al-Baladi was the grandson of Abu Bakr Muhammad AI-Baladi. Sam‘ani 
himself journeyed to Nasaf in order to study the Gami' of Bugairi under 
Abi Nasr Ahmad b ‘Abd Al-Gabbar Al-Baladi, and had his own son 
Abu'l-Muzaffar study under this traditionist. In the year 551/1156, Sam‘ani 
left Abu Nasr while he was still alive (taraktuhu hayyan). On the basis of 
this evidence, the last transmitter mentioned by name in Tustari’s Tafsir, 
Aba Nasr Ahmad b ‘Abd Al-Gabbar b Muhammad b Abi’n-Nasr 
Al-Baladi, proves to be identical with this traditionist of Transoxiana, who 
was a contemporary of Sam‘ani. 

The discussion of the grandfather and grandson Al-Baladi involves the 
following genealogy of the Baladi family: Abu Nasr Al-Baladi, the gadi and 
great-grandfather; Abia Bakr Muhammad Al-Baladi, the grandfather 
(d.504/1110); ‘Abd Al-Gabbar Al-Baladi, the father, not specifically 
mentioned; Abi Nasr Ahmad AlI-Baladi, the grandson (d. after 551/1156). 
Both Sam‘ani and Yaqiut, relate how Aba Nasr Ahmad AlI-Baladi, the 
grandson, accounted for the nisbah Al-Baladi as the name of his ancestors: 
“Most of the learned men at Nasaf (= Nahsab) in the time of my ancestor 
(gaddi al-a'la) Abi Nasr came from the villages and the district (of Nasaf), 
but my great grandfather (gaddi) belonged to the people of al-balad (the 
town itself). Thus, he became known as Al-Baladi and this continued to be 
our name.” 

The anonymous scribe of the archetype mentions that he obtained 
authorization to the transmission of Tustari’s Tafsir from Abi Nasr Ahmad 
Al-Baladi in the circle of Yusuf. The specification “in the circle of Yasuf (ft 
darati Yusuf)” makes little sense without the presupposition that this Yasuf 
was a personality, well-known to those to whom the scribe transmitted 
Tustari’s Tafsir. On the other hand, a slight textual emendation not 
supported by the manuscripts and involving the uncommon change of the 
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letter waw into a nun, would make this phrase read: “in his house at Nasaf 
(ft darihi bi-nasaf).” 

In the Sarh,1® Saqali at Makkah has a certain baker by the name of Abi 
Nasr Al-Baladi relate a statement of Tustari on the authority of Abu Ya‘qub 
An-Nahragari (d. 330/941). If this baker could be identified with the gadi 
Abia Nasr Al-Baladi, an external link between the Sark and Tustari’s Tafsir 
might be established. However, serious chronological difficulties (the baker 
must have lived in the 4th/10th century, the gadi in the 5th/11th century) 
militate against this identification on the basis of a common kunyah and 
nisbah alone. A certain Aba Ya'qub Al-Baladi mentioned in Sulami’s 
Tabaqat, and in Abi Nu‘aim’s Hilyah,'” as the transmitter of a statement 
by Tustari does not seem to be a relation of the Baladi family (even a 
corrupt transmitter chain in these two works would make him at best 
identical with Abu Nasr Al-Baladi, the transmitter of Aba Ya‘qub 
An-Nahragiri). 

The examination of the chain of transmitters of Tustari’s Tafsir yields 
information about a few transmitters, namely the two Baladis. The nisbah 
indications of this isndd seem to trace the geographical route of the trans- 
mission of the text from Tustari’s circle at Basrah, possibly via Istahr or 
Sigistan, to Balh in Hurasan, and from there to the region of Bubara in 
Transoxiana. The original, communicated by Tustari of Abi Bakr As-Sigzi 
in 275/888, reached the anonymous scribe of the archetype in about the first 
half of the 6th/12th century. The oldest extant manuscripts of Tustari’s 
Tafsir derived from this archetype through an unknown number of inter- 
mediates. The archetype itself can be reconstructed on the basis of the 
extant manuscripts. 

It remains to be determined whether the archetype represents a trust- 
worthy and authentic copy of the original, and to what extent Tustari is to 
be considered its author. Both the question of the authenticity of the trans- 
mitted text and the problem of Tustari’s authorship, are intrinsically 
connected with each other and have to be solved by the internal evidence of 
the text itself and by the external evidence of parallel sections and 
quotations from Tustari’s Tafsir found in prominent Sufi primary sources. 


16 Saqali, Abu'l-Qasim ‘Abd Ar-Rahman b Muhammad, Kitab as-Sarh wa'l-bayan li-ma 
askala min kalam Sahl, ms. Képr. 727, f. 189b. 

17 Sulami, Aba ‘Abd Ar-Rahman Muhammad b Al-Husain, Tabaqat as-sufiyyah (ed. 
J. Pedersen), Leiden 1960, p. 203; Abii Nu‘aim, Ahmad b ‘Abd Allah Al-Isfahani, Hilyat 
al-auliya’ wa-tabaqat al-asfiya’ , 10 vols., Cairo 1351/1932—1357/1938; cf. X, 202. 
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3. The Authenticity of Tustari’s Tafsir 


This section defines the substantial authenticity of the transmitted text 
of Tustari’s Tafsir and establishes the fundamental identity of the trans- 
mitted text with the original on the basis of external evidence. This evidence 
principally relies on Sulami’s Haqa'iq at-tafsir. The next section of this 
chapter advances a solution to the problem of compilation and authorship 
of the work and proceeds by inferences from the implications of the 
authenticity of the text established in this section. 

The original of Tustari’s Tafsir is separated from its archetype by almost 
three centuries. There is no way to determine a word by word identity of 
the two. But the internal and external evidence of the text, reconstructed as 
the archetype, definitely argues in favour of the substantial similarity 
between the original and the transmitted text. The external evidence for this 
substantial agreement is found in Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir, an extremely 
important Safi primary source which remains as yet unpublished but is 
accessible to me in microfilm of two excellent manuscripts: ms. Fatih 262 
and ms. Br. Mus. Or. 9433.18 

Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir, holds a unique place in the history of Sufi 
commentary on the Qur’an and fulfils the same function with regard to 
classical Sufi Tafsir as Tabari’s famous Gami' al-bayan’® with regard to the 
early traditional exegesis of the Qur'an. Both works are extensive and 
authoritative collections of items of Qur’anic commentary within their own 
school of thought and embody the development of preceding centuries of 
Qur’an interpretation. The basic difference between the two works lies in 
their scope. While Tabari’s work is broader in outline and most 
comprehensive of all trends of traditional Qur’anic exegesis, Sulami’s work 
is narrower and most specific in that it is exclusively focused on $ifi inter- 
pretation of the Qur’an. 

Aba ‘Abd Ar-Rahman As-Sulami (d. 412/1021) collected in his Haqa’iq 
at-tafsir some twelve thousand items of Safi interpretation of the Qur’an, 
and arranged them one after the other consecutive upon the quotation of a 
Qur’anic verse or phrase. The about three thousand Qur’anic passages are 
selected according to their actual order in the Qur’an and are taken from all 


18 Dr. R. Gramlich (Basel) had the extreme kindness of putting his photocopy of ms. Fatih 
262 (copied in 672/1274) at my disposal. Ms. Br. Mus. Or. 9433 (copied in 564/1169) 
was located by me in the British Museum (London) although the manuscript is not listed in 
Sezgin, GAS I, 671f. 

19 Tabari, Abi Ga'far Muhammad b Garir b Yazid, Gami' al-bayan fi tafsir al-Qur an, 
Bulag 1322-1330; cf. H. Horst, “Zur Uberlieferung im Korankommentar at-Tabari’s”, 
ZDMG 103 (1953), pp. 290-307. 
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surahs except surahs 87 and 105. Most of the almost hundred Sifis, who are 
each time quoted by name along with their interpretative statement to a 
particular verse of the Qur'an, belong to the third/ninth and fourth/tenth 
centuries. But the quotations of $ifi Tafsir items also comprise Sufis of the 
second/eighth century as well as a good amount of anonymous Sifi 
commentary. Sulami’s spectrum is nat limited to any geographical centre of 
Safism: a Syrian like Darani (d. 215/832), Du'n-Nun (d. 245/860) the 
Egyptian, or various Hurasanian $ufis are repeatedly quoted, as also such 
authorities as Al-Hasan Al-Basri (d. 110/728) and Ga'far As-Sadiq (d. 148/ 
765). In general, the Haqa'iq at-tafsir, refers to an individual $ufi by name 
or nisbah and as a rule disregards the isnad. A remarkable exception to this 
rule is Hallag whose aphorisms concerning Qur’anic passages are in many 
references preceded by an isnad. Sulami’s most frequently cited sources are 
Ibn ‘Ata’ (d. 309/921) and Aba Bakr AJ-Wasiti (d. 320/932). Along with 
these two, Tustari, Harraz (d. 286/899), Gunaid (d. 298/910) and Sibli 
(d. 334/945), count among the six most frequently quoted Sufi authorities 
whose $ifi interpretation of the Qur’an is assembled in the Haqda'iq 
at-tafsir. 

In the introduction to the Haga’iq at-tafsir the author states his 
intention of establishing the $ufi interpretation of the Qur'an as an 
independent branch within the spectrum of the Muslim science of Tafsir 
that is distinct from the traditional commentary on the Qur’an. In order to 
achieve this objective he employs the method of collecting Sufi items of 
Qur’anic interpretation into one handbook (maqalah) arranged on the lines 
of a Tafsir. Thus he says in a long sentence:?° 

“When I realized that those distinguished by the exoteric sciences compiled books 
(sannafu) concerning the various features of excellence (fawa’id) of the Qur'an — with 
reference to ways of recital (qira’at) and interpretation (tafasir), problematic issues (muskilat) 
and legal consequences (ahkam), expression (i'rab) and idiom (lugah), (passages that are) 
comprehensive (mugmal) and commentative (mufassar), abrogating (nasi) and abrogated 
(mansuh) — while none of them occupied himself with assembling the understanding (fahm) of 
its message (bitab) on the basis of the language of reality (‘ala lisan al-haqiqah) except (by 
collecting the interpretations of) scattered verses attributed to Abu’l-‘Abbas b ‘Ata’ and (inter- 
pretations of) verses mentioned on Ga‘far b Muhammad’s authority without any order (gair 
tartib), and whereas I had often heard from them (scil. the $ufis) ways of reading (huruf) 
concerning (the interpretation of the Qur'an) which I appreciated as good and proper, I 
wanted to bring these together into one handbook (maqalah) of theirs. I, thus, collected the 
aphorisms of the masters of the mystics (aqwal maiayih abl al-haqiqah) and arranged (the 
material) corresponding to the Qur’anic chapters (sewar) in accordance with my ability and 
aptitude. I asked God for guidance as I collected any of these, and during (my compilation) I 
turned to Him for help in all matters. He is my guardian, and what a perfect support is He!” 


20 Sulami, Abi ‘Abd Ar-Rahman Muhammad b Al-Husain, Haqa’ iq at-tafsir, ms. Fatih 262, 
f. 1b; ms. Br. Mus. Or. 9433, f. 1bf. 
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About 500 entries of commentary are quoted in the Haqa’iq at-tafsir 
under Tustari’s name (cited as “Sah]”). Though most of them are short and 
succinct, a few reach the length of a paragraph, while eight times a trans- 
mitter-chain (isnad) introduces one of Tustari’s aphorisms. All entries on 
Tustari’s authority are scattered throughout Sulami’s work as items of 
commentary to a specific Qur’anic verse or phrase. A comparison of the 
items of commentary cited on Tustari’s authority in Sulami’s Haqa’iq 
at-tafsir on the one hand and the transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir on the 
other, demonstrates that both strands of Tustari’s Qur'an commentary are 
very closely related. In fact, the bulk (about eighty percent) of the material 
cited on Tustari’s authority in Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir is also found in the 
transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir and amounts to about one eighth of that 
transmitted text. The quotations from both works are frequently identical 
word for word; in other instances they vary only slightly. None of them 
implies any major discrepancy as to content and style. This identical 
manner of quotation is accompanied by an order of quotation in the 
Haqa'iq at-tafsir which in exactly the same sequence follows Tustari’s 
Tafsir and arranges the particular items subsequent to identical Qur’anic 
passages. Very few exceptions break this rule of identical quotation and 
sequence. The table of corresponding reference demonstrates this in detail 
(cf. Table I, overleaf). 

The material quoted on Tustari’s authority in ‘Ara’is al-bayan, a 
commentary of the Qur'an by Abi Muhammad Razbihan Al-Baqli 
(d. 606/1209) available in lithograph,”1 is copied almost exclusively from 
Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir. There are, however, about two dozen passages 
cited under Tustari’s name in the ‘Ara’is al-bayan which have parallels in 
Tustari’s Tafsir but cannot be located in our two manuscripts of the 
Haqa@ iq at-tafsir (cf. Table II, overleaf). In the absence of a reliable edition 
of Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir it may appear a precarious conjecture that 
Baqli also employed Tustari’s Tafsir as an independent direct source. 
Additional notes in the margin of individual manuscripts or omissions in 
the manuscript tradition of Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir could prove to be a 
sufficient explanation of this phenomenon. But Badqli’s direct access to a 
copy of Tustari’s Tafsir is by no means improbable since Baqli appears to be 
the earliest Sufi authority to make the explicit claim that Tustari was a 
scholar of Qur’anic commentary (mufassir).?? 


21 Baqli, Abi Muhammad Rizbihan b Abi’n-Nasr A&-Sirazi, “Ard’is al-bayan fi haqa'iq 
al-Qur'an, 2 vols., Cawnpore 1301 A. H. 

22 Baqli, Abi Muhammad Rizbihan b Abi’n-Nasr AS-Sirazi, Sarh-i sathiyat (ed. H. Cor- 
bin), Tehran 1966, p. 38. 
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The Al-Muwafaqat fi usual al-ahkam of Aba Ishaq Ibrahim b Misa 
As-Satibi (d. 790/1388) cites several items of Tustari’s Qur’anic inter- 
pretation.” All of these quotations are directly derived in sequence from 
Tustari’s Tafsir and are linked organically with the relevant Qur’anic verses 
(cf. Table III, overleaf). It is interesting to note that $atibi’s quotation of 
Tustari’s commentary on Qur'an 3, 96 preserves the correct reading of a 
phrase that has been altered intentionally in the transmitted text of Tustari’s 
Tafsir, while his quotation of Tustari’s commentary on Qur'an 27, 44 
documents a small /acuna in that transmitted text. 

The As-Sifa’ bi-ta'rif huquq al-mustafa of ‘Iyad b Misa Al-Qadi 
(d. 544/1149) also includes some fragments of Tustari’s Qur’anic inter- 
pretation.?* Most of these fragments are linked with the identical Qur’anic 
verses as in Tustari’s Tafsir (cf. Table IV, overleaf). 


Table I 
Corresponding References 


Qur'anic Haqa’iq at-tafsir ‘Ara’is al-bayan Tafsir 
Verse ms. Fatih ms. Br. Mus. Volume I (Print M) 
1,5 6a, 21 6b, 17 7,17 

6b, 19 7b, 1 
2,1 7b, 1 8a,9 8, 20 
2,2 7b, 12 8b,7 12, 25 8, 25 
2, 40 10 a, 14 11b, 10 22, 11 
10b, I 11b, 20 
2,41 10b, 7 12a,7 22, 25 12,19 
10b, 11 12 a, 12 
14a,8 16b, 4 
2, 260 16b, 7 20a, 1 58,1 18,5 
3,18 19a, 3 23a,5 73,5 25,3 
20b, 14 25a, 12 79,6 
3, 35 21a, 15 26a, 1 80, 14 25, 18 
22, 21 27b, 2 
3,79 23 a, 4 28 a, 15 89, 15 26, 16 
3, 85 23b, 6 29a,5 92,17 26, 25 


23 Satibi, Abi Ishaq Ibrahim b Misa Al-Lahmi, Al-Muwafagat fi usul al-akkam, 4 vols., 
Cairo 1341/1922, III, 238—243. 

24 ‘Iyad b Miisa, Abu'l-Fadl Al-Qadi Al-Yahsubi Al-Andalusi, As-Sifa’ bi-ta’rif huqig al- 
mustafa, 2 vols., Damascus 1392, cf. I, 58; 59; 60; 69; 78; 92f.; 96; 191; II, 18; 22; 34; 
45; 81; 125; 231. 
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Quranic Haqa'iq at-tafsir ‘Ara’is al-bayan Tafsir 
Verse ms. Fatih ms. Br. Mus. Volume I (Print M) 
4,77 27b, 1 34a,9 117, 15 30, 27 

28 a, 21 35b, 2 
29b, 6 37 a,2 
30 a, 20 38 a, 8 129,7 
31a, 12 39a,9 
31b,9 39b, 11 
4,29 32b, 10 41a,6 30, 2 
4, 36 33 a, 18 42a,2 143, 14 30,8 
33b, 13 42b, 4 
4,76 33b, 15 42b, 7 146, 19 30, 24 
4, 142 34a,2 42b, 18 32,9 
4, 63 34b,5 43b, 12 30, 21 
35a, 1 44a,6 
35a, 1 44a,7 
4,76 35a, 11 44a, 18 30, 22 
35b, 5 - 154,5 
4, 105 36a, 14 45b,9 158, 7 31, 20 
36b, 7 46a, 6 159, 8 
37 a, 8 46b, 12 
37b, 15 47b, 5 
38 a, 1 47b, 14 166, 10 
38a, 2 47b, 16 
38b, 21 - 171, 22 
5,3 39a, 3 49a,5 172,7 33, 8 
5,5 39b, 3 49b, 6 33, 14 
39b, mar, 49b, 15 174, 19 
5,6 39b, 10 49b, 16 33, 14 
39b, 13 49b, 20 
5,6 39b, 13 49b, 21 33, 10 
40b, 19 51a, 17 
41a, 12 51ib, 16 178, 22 
41a, 15 51b, 20 179, 5 
41a, 19 52a,5 179, 16 
42b, 11 53b,7 
42b, 16 53b, 13 184, 17 
43b,1 54b, 8 
43b, 11 54b, 20 190, 6 
44a,9 55b, 1 191,8 
44a, 15 55b, 4 192, 3 
44b,5 55b, 19 
44b, 13 56a, 6 
50 a, 3 63a,5 
50b, 16 64a, 8 224, 8 


6, 120 51b, 13 65b, 2 229, 9 36, 4 
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Qur'anic Haqa'iq at-tafsir ‘Ara’is al-bayan Tafsir 
Verse ms. Fatih ms. Br. Mus. Volume I (Print M) 
52a,5° 65b, 21 230, 10 

52a,9 - 
52 a, 12 66 a, 7 
52 a, 18 66 a, 16 232, 2 
6, 127 52a, 19 66a, 17 233, 2 36, 23 
6, 147 52b, 2 66b, 2 36, 26 
52b, 16 66b, 19 
7,20 54b, 19 69 a, 14 38,8 
7533 56b, 4 71a, 18 255, 7 38, 23 
7,43 56b, 8 71b, 4 38, 25 
7, 46 56b, 14 71b, 12 257, 2 38, 26 
7, 68 57b, 19 73a, 5 39,5 
7, 68 57b, 19 73a,7 39,7 
7, 128 58b, 11 - 267, 11 39, 18 
7, 146 61a, 18 77b,9 280, 4 39, 20 
7, 148 61b, 3 77b, 16 280, 17 39, 27 
62b, 10 79 a,7 
7, 182 64a,4 80b, 19 295, 14 42,2 
7,185 64a,8 - 42,3 
7, 188 64 a, 11 81a,3 42,8 
7, 198 64b, 13 81b, 10 297, 24 42,10 
7, 205 65a, 18 82 a, 16 300, 1 42, 16 
8,1 65b, 1 82a, 21 300, 21 42, 20 
8,2 65b, 7 82b, 9 301,9 42,23 
8,11 66b, 9 84a,3 305, 18 42, 24 
8, 29 68 a, 10 85b, 20 311, 17 43,2 
8, 53 68b, 18 86b, 15 43,8 
72 a, 8 91a,9 
9, 67 72 a, 20 91b, 4 336, 4 43, 24 
9,73 72b, 4 91b, 12 337, 14 44,2 
74a,4 93b, 13 344, 12 
9, 108 74a,5 93b, 15 44,6 
9,111 74a, 13 94a,5 345, 10 44,8 
9,112 74b, 15 94b, 17 44, 15 
75b, 18 96 a, 16 353, 1 
76a, 4 96b, 4 353, 12 
10, 2 76b, 16 97 a, 19 356, 15 45, 20 
10, 3 77a,1 97b, 8 45, 22 
10, 12 77 a, 19 - 45, 24 
10, 62 80b, 9 102b, 3 46, 10 
10, 109 82 a, 14 104b, 4 381, 24 46, 27 
11,3 82b, 3 104b, 20 382, 20 47,5 
11,3 82b, 8 105 a, 6 383, 13, 47,7 


11, 113 87b, 11 111b, 15 402, 14 48, 25 
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Qur anic Haga’ iq at-tafsir ‘Ara’is al-bayan Tafsir 
Verse ms. Fatih ms. Br. Mus. Volume I u. II (Print M) 
12,6 89 a, 3 113b, 2 409, 17 48, 27 
12, 24 91a, 21 116b, 7 49,6 
92 a, 21 117b, 21 
12, 36 93a, 13 118b, 21 49, 24 
12, 52 94a, 21 120 a, 20 427,7 49, 26 
12, 53 94b, 12 120b, 13 428, 11 49, 16 
94b, 13 120b, 15 428, 12 
94b, 14 120b, 16 428, 13 
94b, 15 120b, 17 
12, 53 94b, 19 121 a,2 428, 15 49,15 
95a,2 ~ 
12, 86 97 a, 11 124 a, 6 440, 10 50, 10 
12, 101 98b, 3 126a,5 449, 25 50, 18 
13, 36 103 a, 17 132b, 12 51, 23 
13, 39 103b, 11 133 a, 12 477,7 51, 24 
= 133 a, 18 
13, 43 104 a, 16 134a, 1 479,3 51, 26 
14, 11 105 a, 8 135 a, 8 483, 10 52,8 
14, 19 105 a, 17 135 a, 20 484, 12 52,9 
14, 34 106b, 6 136b, 19 490, 12 53,6 
15, 40 109 a, 19 140b, 11 510, 1 53,19 
16, 21 112 a, 21 1444, 21 526, 6 55,6 
16, 36 112b, 14 144b, 18 55,8 
16, 90 115a,3 148 a, 3 56, 10 
16, 97 115b, 9 148b, 21 56, 16 
16, 110 116 a, 3 149b, 1 541, 22 56, 18 
16, 119 116 a, 13 149b, 14 543, 4 56, 24 
16, 127 117 a,7 151 a, 1 57,1 
17,8 117b, 18 152a,7 549, 12 57,3 
17, 11 118 a,5 152a, 17 550, 4 57,6 
17,57 119b, 20 155a,5 560, 23 57, 26 
17, 80 121 a,8 156b, 13 565, 19 58, 8 
17, 80 121 a, 21 157 a, 11 58, 12 
17, 107 123b,9 158b, 13 570, 3 58, 14 
18,7 124 a, 15 159b, 12 573,3 58, 19 
124 a, 19 159b, 19 573,3 
18,7 124 a, 21 160 a, 1 58, 18 
18, 13 124b, 20 160b, 8 58, 26 
18, 13 124b, 20 160b, 8 576, 3 58, 25 
18, 17 125b, 5 161b, 7 58, 27 
125b, 16 161b, 21 
18, 28 127 a, 4 163b, 5 586, 9 59,5 
18, 55 127b, 19 164b, 14 59, 24 


18, 110 130, 1 167b, 7 599, 5 60, 3 


Quranic 


Verse 


19, 13 
19, 31 
19, 32 


19, 76 
20, 18 
20, 39 
20, 40 
20, 41 
20, 42 


20, 81 

20, 111 
20, 123 
20, 131 
21,7 

21, 10 
21, 27 
21,35 
21, 83 


21, 105 
21, 106 
22,3 


22, 46 


22, 54 
23, 17 
23, 51 


23, 76 
24,1 
24, 26 
24, 35 
25, 1 
25, 58 


25, 70 
25, 72 
26,3 
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Haqa'iq at-tafsir 


ms. Fatih 


136a, 14 
137 a, 1 
137 a, 2 
137 a, 13 
138b, 1 
140 a, 20 
141 a, 18 
141b, 4 
141b, 10 
141b, 12 
141b, 18 
142 a,7 
143 a, 5 
143b, 20 
144, 8 
144b, 8 
144b, 10 
145, 8 
145 a, 14 
147 a, 4 
147 a, 8 
148b, 13 
148b, 17 
149 a, 15 
151 a, 8 
151b, 8 
151b, 18 
151b, 19 
151b, 21 
152 a, 2 
154 a, 18 
154b, 11 
154b, 13 
156 a, 13 
157 a,6 
157b, 6 
158b, 1 
163 a, 13 
165 a, 20 
166b, 2 
167 a, 9 
167 a, 12 
167b, 1 
168 a, 7 


ms. Br. Mus. 


169 a, 10 
170 a, 19 
170b, 1 
171 a, 1 
173 a, 11 
176b, 9 
178 a, 21 
178b, 12 
179 a, 2 
179a, 5 
179 a, 17 
179b, 14 
181 a, 7 
182 a, 13 
182b, 5 
183 a, 15 
183 a, 18 
184 a, 3 
184 a, 11 
186b, 15 
186b, 21 
189 a, 11 
189 a, 17 
190 a, 1 
192b, 4 
193 a, 14 
193b, 1 
193b, 2 
193b, 6 
193b, 7 
197a, 16 
197a, 16 
199a, 12 
200 a, 15 
201 a, 14 
202 a, 21 
208b, 11 
2il a, 16 
212b, 19 
213b, 16 
213b, 16 
214, 11 
215 a, 3 


‘Ara'is al-bayan 
Volume II 


75, 11 
77, 28 


100, 4 
102, 1 


Tafsir 
(Print M) 


60, 6 
60, 8 
60, 10 


61, 15 
62, 15 
62, 18 
62, 21 
62, 22 
62, 22 


63,5 

63,9 

63, 10 
63, 12 
63, 16 
63, 19 
63, 20 
63, 23 
63, 24 


64, 12 
64, 14 
64, 19 


66, 1 


66, 11 
67,3 
67,9 


67, 13 
67, 16 
67, 21 
68, 3 

68, 15 
69, 11 


69, 15 
69, 17 
69, 20 
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Quranic Haqa'iq at-tafsir ‘Ara’is al-bayan Tafsir 
Verse ms. Fatth ms. Br. Mus. Volume II (Print M) 
26, 3 168 a, 7 215a,5 69, 20 
168 a, 10 215 a,7 
26, 80 169b, 21 217 a, 21 70,1 
26, 81 170 a, 8 217b, 9 70, 2 
26, 84 170 a, 19 218 a, 2 106, 19 70,5 
26, 89 171a,3 218b, 17 70, 6 
171 a, 7 
171b, 3 219b, 7 
26, 212 171b, 10 219b, 16 
26, 214 171b, 13 100, 3 70,8 
27, 10 172b, 15 221, 20 70, 13 
27,19 173b, 10 222b, 12 113, 6 70, 19 
27, 52 175 a, 4 224b, 9 118, 1 70, 20 
26, 227 175 a, 10 224b, 17 70, 10 
27, 59 175 a, 11 224b, 19 70, 22 
27, 62 175b, 18 225b, 12 119, 10 70, 24 
175b, 21 225b, 15 
27, 65 176b, 1 226 a, 20 71,3 
27, 73 176b, 4 226b, 2 71, 13 
27, 88 177 a, 1 227 a, 2 71,15 
28, 8 178 a, 4 228 a, 14 71, 20 
28, 76 181b, 20 232b, 16 fag 
28, 78 182 a, 11 233a,9 132, 8 72,6 
29, 17 184 a, 13 235b, 7 136, 1 72, 22 
29, 21 184 a, 18 235b, 17 72, 26 
29, 43 184b, 11 236a, 17 136, 20 73,41 
29, 45 184b, 18 236b, 3 73,4 
29, 56 185b, 1 237 a, 11 138, 4 73,7 
30, 4 187 a, 4 239 a, 6 140, 8 73, 11 
188 a, 8 240 a, 18 142, 20 
30, 40 188 a, 17 240b, 7 73, 13 
30, 41 188b, 7 240b, 18 73,17 
188b, 12 241a,3 
30, 50 189 a, 7 241/a, 21 74,3 
31,6 189b, 13 242 a, 7 144, 25 74,6 
31,22 191 a, 18 244/a, 6 147, 22 74, 13 
31, 34 191b, 20 244b, 11 149, 6 74, 16 
31, 34 191b, 21 244b, 12 149, 6 74, 18 
32,5 192a,5 244b, 17 149, 22 74, 27 
32,5 192 a, 7 244b, 19 74, 27 
32, 13 192 a, 15 245 a, 8 75,4 
32, 15 192b, 2 245 a, 19 75,5 
32, 16 192b, 4 245b, 1 151, 14 75,6 


32, 16 192b, 14 245b, 12 75,9 
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Quranic Haqa'iq at-tafsir ‘Ara’is al-bayan Tafsir 
Verse ms. Fatih ms. Br. Mus. Volume II (Print M) 
32, 17 193 a,9 246a,9 151, 21 75, 10 
194 a, 11 247 a, 17 
33,4 194 a, 12 247 a, 18 75, 14 
33,6 194 a, 14 247 a, 21 154, 12 75, 20 
33,8 194b, 15 248 a, 8 155, 6 75,4 
33, 35 195b, 14 249 a, 17 157,7 76,9 
33, 35 195b, 18 249a, 21 76, 12 
33,35 196 a, 4 249b, 8 76, 17 
33, 35 196 a, 6 249b, 10 157, 13 76, 19 
196b, 15 250b, 4 
33, 38 197 a, 13 251 a, 1 158, 25 76, 23 
53,71 198 a, 19 252 a, 13 161,6 77,1 
34, 37 200b, 1 254b, 17 163, 15 77,10 
34, 39 200b, 3 254b, 19 163, 21 77,11 
34, 46 200b, 5 254b, 21 163, 24 77,12 
35,6 201 a, 8 255b, 8 165, 23 77, 16 
35, 10 201 a, 13 255b, 14 166, 14 77, 18 
35, 15 201 a, 16 255b, 17 77, 20 
35, 15 201b, 3 256 a, 7 77, 21 
35, 15 201b, 21 256b, 7 77, 24 
206 a, 14 262 a, 3 
35, 34 206b, 4 262 a, 17 79,5 
208 a, 20 264b, 7 
210b, 10 267 a, 17 
37, 143 211a,7 267b, 19 79, 16 
38, 20 211b, 14 268b, 12 79, 25 
38, 20 211b, 16 268b, 15 79, 25 
211b, 17 268b, 16 182, 25 
38, 24 212 a, 4 269 a, 6 80, 1 
38, 35 213 a,6 270a,5 80, 6 
38, 46 214, 14 271 a, 21 80,9 
38, 46 214, 14 271b, 2 188, 17 80,9 
214b, 4 = 
39,7 215 a, 14 272b, 8 192, 11 80, 13 
39,9 215b, 5 273 a, 1 193, 8 80, 14 
39,9 215b, 6 273 a, 2 80, 15 
39, 11 216 a, 3 273b, 3 80, 16 
39, 11 216 a, 3 273b, 4 80, 16 
39, 17 216 a, 11 273b, 13 195, 3 80, 19 
39, 42 218 a, 19 276 a, 14 200, 8 80, 26 
218b, 4 
218b, 6 276b, 3 
218b, 6 276b, 5 
218b, 9 276b, 7 
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39, 53 


39, 56 
39, 63 


39, 67 
39, 69 
40,1 
40, 3 


40,7 
40, 10 
40, 15 


40, 60 
40, 81 
40, 85 
41,1 

41,3 

41,5 

41, 33 
41, 49 
41,51 
41, 53 


42, 13 
42, 20 


42, 24 
43,1 
43,4 
43, 13 
43,15 


43, 32 
43, 32 
43, 36 
43, 55 
43, 55 
43, 70 
43,71 
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218b, 10 
218b, 14 
218b, 17 
219 a, 4 
219 a, 19 
219b, 15 
220a, 3 
220 a, 11 
220 a, 19 
220b, 15 
220b, 18 
221 a, 4 
221a,9 
221 a, 17 
221b, 9 
223 a, 6 
223b, 4 
224 a, 12 
224 a, 16 
224b, 8 
224b, 13 
224b, 16 
226 a, 13 
227 a,7 
227 a, 8 
227 a, 14 
228 a, 7 
228b, 16 
229b, 13 
229b, 16 
230 a, 4 
231 a, 17 
231 a, 19 
231b, 3 
231b, 7 
231b, 9 
232 a,3 
232a,8 
232 a, 18 
232b, 11 
232b, 13 
233 a, 13 
233b, 2 


ms. Br. Mus. 


276b, 9 
276b, 13 
276b, 17 
277a,5 
277 a, 13 
277b, 1 
277b, 17 
278 a, 8 
278 a, 17 
278b, 5 
279 a, 3 
279 a, 6 
279 a, 12 
279 a, 18 
279b, 6 


281b, 9 
282 a, 10 
283 a, 5 
283 a, 9 
283b, 8 
283b, 13 
283b, 16 
285b, 1 
286b, 2 
286b, 3 
286b, 11 
287b, 11 
288b, 3 
289b, 4 
289b, 8 
289b, 21 
291 a, 19 
291 a, 21 
291b, 6 
291b, 11 
291b, 13 
292 a, 10 
292 a, 15 
292b, 5 
292b, 21 
293 a, 3 
293b, 5 
293b, 17 
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201, 1 
201, 16 
202, 10 
202, 18 
203, 3 
204, 9 


205, 22 
206, 12 
208, 15 
208, 15 
208, 23 
209, 22 


211, 16 
214, 2 


216, 5 
216, 10 
216, 17 
216, 22 
217, 4 
220, 25 
225, 6 


228, 23 


233, 1 

233, 10 
238, 14 
238, 21 


239, 12 
240, 3 
240, 8 
240, 13 
241, 18 


242,9 
242, 13 
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81, 17 


81, 27 
82,2 


82, 4 
82,8 
82, 14 
82, 16 


82, 20 
82, 21 
82, 23 


83, 1 
83, 3 
83,7 
83, 11 
83, 12 
83, 13 
83, 26 
84, 2 
84, 4 
84,5 


84, 17 
84, 20 


85, 3 
85,7 
85, 8 
85, 10 
85, 13 


85, 14 
85, 15 
85, 16 
85, 18 
85, 21 
85, 23 
85, 25 
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Verse ms. Fatih ms. Br. Mus. Volume II (Print M) 
44,3 233b, 16 294 a, 11 244, 21 86, 3 
44, 10 233b, 21 294a,17 © 245, 12 86, 6 
44,8 234 a, 2 294 a, 19 86, 12 
44, 24 234 a, 6 294b, 3 245, 23 86, 13 
44, 42 234 a, 16 294b, 16 246, 16 86, 15 
45,3 234b, 10 295 a, 13 248, 1 86, 18 
45, 17 235a, 6 295b, 12 87,5 
45, 18 235, 8 295b, 16 248, 19 87,8 
45, 19 235 a, 10 295b, 18 ; 87, 10 
45, 21 235 a, 14 296 a, 2 87, 12 
45, 23 235 a, 18 _ 296 a, 6 248, 24 87, 15 
45, 23 235 a, 20 296 a, 8 248, 24 87, 17 
45, 26 235b, 1 296 a, 12 249, 6 87, 19 
45, 28 235b, 2 296a, 14 249,9 87, 20 
45, 37 235b, 7 296 a, 19 249, 18 87, 23 
46,6 235b, 14 296b, 7 87, 27 
46,9 235b, 15 296b, 8 250, 20 88, 3 
46, 15 236a, 12 297 a,9 251, 20 88,6 
236 a, 18 297 a, 16 
46, 15 236 a, 20 297 a, 18 251, 24 88,7 
236b, 2 297b, 1 
46, 31 237 a, 2 298 a, 6 252, 13 88,9 
46, 35 237 a, 5 298 a, 9 253, 10 88, 12 
237 a, 16 298b, 4 253, 19 
47, 24 237b, 1 298b, 10 89, 4 
47, 14 237b, 17 299a, 12 89, 14 
47,19 239 a, 2 300b, 12 89, 15 
239b, 14 301b, 10 
47, 38 240 a, 14 302 a, 16 258, 25 89, 19 
48,4 241 a, 15 303b, 12 261, 17 90, 1 
48,8 241 a, 21 303b, 21 261, 25 90,7 
241b, 4 304 a, 4 262, 11 
48, 25 241b, 21 304b, 7 264, 6 90, 15 
242 a, 3 304b, 11 
48, 26 242 a, 17 305 a, 9 90, 24 
48, 27 242 a, 21 305 a, 13 264, 25 91,1 
48, 29 243 a, 1 306 a, 3 266, 4 91,4 
49,1 243 a, 11 306 a, 15 266, 21 91, 10 
49,2 243 a, 15 306 a, 20 267, 6 91, 12 
49,6 243b, 8 306b, 18 91, 14 
253b, 10 306b, 20 267, 23 
49,8 243b, 11 307 a, 1 268, 1 91, 15 
49,9 243b, 16 307 a, 7 268, 14 91,21 


244b, 11 308 a, 5 
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49, 12 244b, 14 308 a, 8 92,5 
49, 14 245a, 3 308b, 2 269, 18 92, 15 
49, 17 245 a, 18 309 a, 1 92,18 
50, 1 245 a, 21 309 a, 5 271, 16 92, 22 
50, 1 245b, 1 309 a, 8 271, 18 92, 25 
50, 8 245b, 4 309 a, 11 271, 23 92, 26 
50, 14 245b, 12 309b, 2 93,1 
50, 22 246, 2 309b, 20 93, 11 
50, 29 246, 5 310 a, 2 273, 16 93, 12 
50, 32 246 a, 7 310 a, 6 274, 2 93, 13 
247 a, 4 311 a, 21 
51, 15 247b, 14 312b, 9 277, 21 93, 21 
51,17 247b, 18 312b, 15 277, 21 93, 23 
51, 20 248 a, 5 313.a,4 278, 10 94,6 
51, 50 249 a, 3 314b, 1 279, 21 94, 20 
51, 54 249a, 19 315a,2 94, 22 
52,4 250 a, 3 316 a, 3 282, 20 95,1 
52, 26 250 a, 7 316, 11 95,4 
52, 48 250 a, 17 316b, 5 284,9 95,5 
52, 48 250b, 9 317 a, 4 284, 25 95,7 
52, 49 250b, 12 317 a,9 285, 3 95,8 
53,2 250b, 20 317b, 3 285, 23 95, 12 
53, 11 251b, 3 318b, 1 95, 16 
53, 17 251b, 17 318b, 19 289, 5 95, 23 
53, 18 251b, 20 319 a, 3 289, 11 95, 25 
53, 40 252b, 13 320 a, 15 291, 13 96, 2 
53, 43 252b, 18 320b, 1 291, 17 96, 4 
55,4 254 a, 4 322 a, 16 296, 7 96, 24 
55, 17 254 a, 16 322b, 11 297, 1 96, 27 
55, 20 254 a, 18 322b, 14 297, 22 97,6 
55, 56 255 a, 10 323b, 17 97, 14 
256a, 1 324b, 19 301, 10 
56, 3 256 a, 4 325 a, 3 301, 17 97, 21 
56, 10 256 a, 9 325a,9 301, 25 97, 24 
56, 10 256 a, 10 325, 11 97, 26 
56, 13 256 a, 18 325b, 3 97, 27 
56, 25 256b, 3 325b, 11 98, 3 
56, 90 257b, 8 327b, 2 305, 1 98, 11 
57,3 258 a, 2 328 a, 4 98, 15 
57,4 259b, 4 330 a, 10 308, 1 98, 19 
57,6 259b, 8 330 a, 21 308, 19 98, 22 
57, Ti 259b, 16 330b, 13 309, 5 99,2 
57, 12 260 a, 1 331, 1 309, 11 99,5 


57, 13 260 a, 5 331a,9 99,9 
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57, 16 260 a, 16 331b, 6 309, 19 99, 20 
57, 16 260b, 4 331b, 19 99, 21 
260b, 15 332 a, 15 
57, 20 261 a, 3 332b, 9 99, 22 
57, 23 261 a, 16 333 a, 9 310, 25 100, 5 
57, 27 261b, 15 333b, 19 311, 18 100, 7 
57, 28 261b, 21 334 a,7 312, 12 100, 9 
58, 10 262 a, 10 334b, 7 314, 8 100, 11 
58,9 262 a, 11 334b, 9 314, 4 100, 13 
58, 22 262 a, 20 335 a, 2 100, 14 
58, 22 262b, 3 335 a, 8 315, 24 100, 19 
58, 22 262b, 14 335b, 4 316, 7 100, 26 
59, 2 263b, 15 337 a, 1 317, 15 101, 3 
59,7 264 a, 3 337 a, 13 101,7 
264 a, 4 337 a, 15 319, 3 
59,9 264 a, 6 337 a, 17 318, 24 101, 20 
59, 14 264 a, 15 337b, 9 319, 18 101, 21 
59,19 264b, 1 337b, 20 320, 2 102, 1 
59, 22 264b, 16 338 a, 21 321, 12 102, 5 
60, 10 265b, 9 339b, 12 323, 12 102, 17 
62, 11 266 a, 18 340b, 15 326, 14 103, 11 
62, 11 266 a, 20 340b, 18 326, 14 103, 14 
63,1 266b, 1 340b, 21 326, 22 103, 17 
63,9 267 a, 3 341b, 14 327, 22 103, 23 
64,2 267 a, 7 342, 1 104, 7 
267 a, 19 342 a, 17 
267b, 11 342b, 14 329, 20 
65, 2 267b, 17 343a, 2 104, 20 
65, 2 267b, 20 343 a, 6 331, 12 104, 22 
65, 2 267b, 21 343 a, 8 331, 14 104, 24 
268b, 7 344a, 4 
66, 6 269 a, 8 344b, 16 332, 18 105, 8 
66, 8 269b, 11 345b, 10 333,9 105, 18 
67,1 269b, 19 346a,5 334, 4 105, 22 
67,2 270 a, 6 346 a, 16 334, 13 105, 24 
67,2 270 a, 17 346b, 8 106, 7 
67, 14 270b, 8 347 a,3 106, 13 
67, 15 270b, 15 347 a, 14 335, 16 106, 17 
68,1 271 a, 3 347b, 8 337, 2 106, 23 
68, 3 271 a, 8 347b, 16 337,9 107, 1 
68, 4 271 a, 12 347b, 19 337, 17 107, 2 
69,1 272b, 10 350a, 6 339, 14 107, 19 
69, 48 273 a, 10 350b, 16 109, 4 


69, 50 273 a, 11 350b, 19 109, 5 
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70, 4 
70, 5 
70,7 
70, 19 
70, 21 
70, 33 
71,7 
71, 25 
72, 2 
72, 18 
73,6 
73, 8 
73,9 
74, 1 
74, 56 
75, 2 
76, 5 
76,7 
76, 21 
76, 21 
77, 15 
77, 35 
77, 46 
79, 16 
79, 38 
79, 40 
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273 a, 21 
273b, t 
273b, 4 
273b, 7 
273b, 11 
274 a, 2 
274 a, 6 
274 a, 15 
274 a, 19 
274b, 9 
275a, 10 
275 a, 13 
275b, 2 
275b, 14 
276a, 19 
276b, 2 
277 a, 16 
277b, 2 
277b, 10 
277b, 19 
278 a, 17 
278 a, 18 
278 a, 21 
279 a, 3 
279 a, 17 
279b, 2 
280b, 6 
282b, 1 
282b, 12 
283 a, 21 
283b, 18 
285 a, 21 
285b, 21 
286 a, 13 
286b, 5 
287 a, 13 
288 a, 13 
288 a, 16 
288 a, 18 
289b, 2 
289b, 6 
290 a, 4 
290 a, 5 
290 a, 20 
291a,9 
293b, 19 


ms. Br. Mus. 


351 a, 14 
351 a, 16 
351 a, 21 
351b, 4 
351b, 10 
352 4,5 
352 a, 12 
352b, 5 
352b, 12 
353 a, 7 
354 a, 1 
354a,6 
354b, 2 
355a, 1 
355b, 19 
356 a, 5 
357 a, 17 
357b, 7 
358 a, 2 
358 a, 17 
359 a, 4 
359 a, 6 
359 a, 10 
360 a, 7 
360b, 7 
360b, 18 
362b, 9 
365b, 11 
366a, 9 
367 a, 15 
368 a, 6 
370b, 11 
371b, 4 
372 a,3 
372 a, 20 
374 a, 6 
375b, 5 
375b, 9 
375b, 13 
377 a, 19 
377b, 4 
378 a, 18 
378 a, 20 
378b, 20 
380 a, 14 
384b, 14 
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342, 10 
342, 13 
342, 15 
342, 22 
342, 24 
343, 11 
343, 25 


346, 21 


348, 18 
350, 24 
353, 24 


354, 10 
354, 25 


358, 10 


359, 20 


368, 4 


375, 14 
376, 7 


377, 23 
380, 19 
380, 22 
381, 15 


383, 17 


391, 22 
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109, 8 

109, 11 
109, 14 
109, 22 
109, 23 
110, 9 

110, 12 
110, 16 
110, 22 
111, 5 

111, 15 
111, 20 
111, 21 
112, 4 

112, 11 
112, 21 
113, 16 
113, 22 
113, 26 
114, 2 

114, 11 
114, 13 
114, 14 
115, 6 

115, 7 

115, 14 


117, 24 
118, 14 
118, 18 


122, 1 


122, 21 
122, 25 
123, 4 

124, 19 
124, 20 
124, 21 
125, 1 

125, 6 

126, 19 
126, 22 
126, 24 
129, 16 
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Textual Correspondence between Baqli’s ‘Ard’is al-bayan and Tustari’s Tafsir that cannot be 
located in Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir (ms. Fatih 262 and ms. Br. Mus. Or. 9433) 


‘Ara 'is al-bayan 
Volume I 


6,3 
8, 11 
17, 17 
23,7 
52, 18 
59, 23 
61,7 
63, 12 
69, 17 
70,7 
184, 10 
192, 9 
197, 4 
217, 23 
265, 3 
442, 18 


Tafsir 
(Print M) 


6, 26 
7,4 
9, 24 
13,6 
17, 18 
21, 13 
21, 14+ 27 
22, 13 
24, 13 
24, 17 
33, 20 
41, 20 
34, 24 
35, 17 
39, 13 
50, 3 
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Table III 


238, 7 
254, 7 
297, 22 
336, 2 
361, 23 
368, 13 
372, 10 
374, 24 
378, 3 


Tafsir 
(Print M) 


85,5 

88, 25 

97,3 
106, 19 
116, 9 
118, 16 
120, 8 
122, 5 
123, 7 


Textual Correspondence between Satibi’s Muwafaqat and Tustari’s Tafsir 
(including references to Sulami’s Haqd'iq at-tafsir and Baqli’s ‘Ard’is al-bayan). 


Qur’ anic 
verse 


2, 22 
2, 35 (= 7, 19) 
3, %6 
4,51 
4, 36 

27, 44 

27, 52 

30, 50 

30, 41 


Satibi’s 
Muwafaqat 


III, 238 


240 
241 
241 
241 
242 
242 
242 
242 


Tafsir 


(Print M) 


9, 24 
11, 14 
27, 10 
30, 24 
30, 8 
70, 20 
74, 3 
73, 17 


Haqa’iq at-tafsir 


33 a, 18 
175 a, 4 
189 a, 7 
188b, 7 


ms. Fatih — ms. Br. Mus. 


42a,2 
224b, 9 
241 a, 21 
240b, 18 


‘Ara’is 


al-bayan 


I, 17, 17 


I, 143, 14 


II, 118, 1 
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Table IV 


Textual Correspondence between ‘Iyad b Miisa’s Sifa’ and Tustari’s Tafsir 
(including references to Sulami’s Haqa'iq at-tafsir and Baqli’s ‘Ara’is al-bayan). 


Quranic ‘Iydd b Missa’s_ — Tafsir Haqa' iq at-tafsir ‘Ara’is 
verse Sifa’ (Print M) ms. Fatih ms. Br.Mus.  al-bayan 
1,5 Il, 22 = 6b, 19 7b, 1 = 
2,1 I, 92f 8, 20 7b, 1 8a,9 = 
2, 260 II, 231 18,5 16b, 7 20a, 1 I, 58, 1 
10, 2 I, 78 45, 20 76b, 16 97 a, 19 I, 356, 15 
14, 34 I, 69 ~ 106b, 6 136b, 19 I, 490, 12 
24,35 I, 58 68, 3 158b, 1 202 a, 21 ome 
24, 35 I, 59 - - - - 
49,1 Il, 81 91, 10 243a,11 306 a, 15 II, 266, 21 
59,7 Il, 34 101, 7 264 a, 3 337 a, 13 = 
59,7 II, 18 - 264 a, 4 337 a, 15 II, 319, 3 
93,4 I, 96 _ 422,21 286 a, 13 372 a,3 Il, 376, 7 
94,1 I, 60 123, 4 287 a, 13 374 a, 6 Il, 377, 23 


While the external evidence of Sulami’s Haqa’igq at-tafsir (and of Baqli’s 
‘Ara’is al-bayan) is decisive for the authenticity of Tustari’s Tafsir, the 
external evidence of parallel sections and quotations of other Sufi primary 
sources confirms and completes the spectrum. Their examination, as seen in 
chapter I, establishes a considerable body of the Tustari tradition. Only a 
small fraction of the examined material, however, can be considered as 
literal quotations or direct parallel sections of Tustari’s Tafsir. It amounts to 
not more than two percent of the transmitted text of the Tafsir. The bulk of 
this material concurs with the tenor of indirect parallels and passages of 
similar content in the Tafsir. While the passages of the Tustari tradition 
found in Sufi primary sources frequently merely adumbrate certain themes 
of Tustari’s mystic thought, the Tafsir develops them at greater detail in 
various passages scattered throughout the work. 

The external evidence of the sources that has been marshalled here and 
in Chapter 1, in view of the authenticity of the transmitted text of Tustari’s 
Tafsir, leads to the following results. The observation of the identical 
quotation and sequence of the relevant material in the Haga’ iq at-tafsir (and 
in the ‘Ara’is al-bayan) and in Tustari’s Tafsir leads to the conclusion that, 
towards the close of the 4th/10th century, there existed a collection of 
Tustari’s interpretative aphorisms on selected Qur’anic verses, arranged 
according to the principle of a continuous commentary and antecedent to 
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Sulami’s compilation of the Haqa’iq at-tafsir. This collection was either 
identical with the original of Tustari’s Tafsir or it represented an extract 
from that original which may have been incorporated into a larger work 
that served as Sulami’s direct source. It is however not improbable that 
Sulami had direct access to a copy of the original of Tustari’s Tafsir, since he 
states explicitly in the introduction to the Haqa'iq at-tafsir that he himself 
collected the Sufi aphorisms and assembled them. 

The basic correspondence in quotation and sequence between the 
material of the Haqa'iq at-tafsir, cited on Tustari’s authority, and large 
sections in the transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir can, in our view, best be 
explained if the assumed collection of Tustari’s aphorisms on selected 
Qur’anic verses represents a written source at Sulami’s disposal. Only a 
written, not a purely oral source, can possibly account for the above 
established identity of quotation and sequence. This is also indicated by the 
general absence of the isnad for most of the material embodied in the 
Haqd@ ‘iq at-tafsir, which is compiled by the same author who, in his work 
Tabaqat as-sufiyyah, shows a meticulous concern for the isnad. 

Sulami seems to have incorporated into his Haqd'iq at-tafsir those 
aphorisms of this written collection of Tustari’s apophthegmata on a choice 
of Qur’anic verses that represented for him proper “‘ways of reading” the 
Qur'an “on the basis of the language of reality (lisan al-haqgiqah).” Thus, 
the material cited on Tustari’s authority in the Haqa’iq at-tafsir appears to 
be an excerpt from this written collection of Tustari’s aphorisms on a choice 
of Qur’anic verses. Whether Sulami had this written collection immediately 
at hand or had to rely on some intermediate source which had already 
copied this or a greater part of the relevant material, can no longer be 
determined. 

As a result, the material cited on Tustari’s authority in the Haqa’iq 
at-tafsir (and by consequence in the ‘Ara’is al-bayan) has to be considered 
as an extract, directly or indirectly drawn by Sulami from the original of 
Tustari’s Tafsir. Sulami’s extract provides the decisive external evidence for 
the substantial authenticity of the transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir. Since 
a small part of Tustari’s commentary on Qur’anic verses included in the 
Haqa'iq at-tafsir cannot be traced in the transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir, 
Sulami also must have employed other source materials of the Tustari 
tradition which he does not identify except in a few cases where he cites an 
isnad. 

In comparison to the transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir, Sulami’s 
extract shows the remarkable feature that the excerpts from the 
commentary between surah 20 through 79 are much more numerous than 
those from the text before and after this central part of the Tafsir. For 
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instance, almost every line of Tustari’s commentary to surah 40 and 43 of 
the transmitted text is also copied in the Haqa'iq at-tafsir, whereas very few 
items of Tustari’s commentary to surah 2 and 3 included in the transmitted 
text can be traced in Sulami’s excerpt. The reasons for this phenomenon are 
not only to be found in Sulami’s selection and method of excerpting, but are 
largely due to the actual structure of the transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir. 


4. The Structure and Compilation of Tustari’s Tafsir 


Tustari’s Tafsir comments on a selection of verses chosen from the 114 
surahs of the Qur'an. The bulk of the book is preceded by two short intro- 
ductory chapters. The first of them includes the chain of those who trans- 
mitted the text, some considerations about the nature of the Qur'an, and a 
series of observations concerning the study and understanding of the 
Qur’an.?5 The second introductory chapter deals with different aspects of 
the Sufi approach to the Qur'an, its mystical understanding and 
interpretation.2© The Quranic commentary proper begins with about a 
dozen lines of commentary on the Basmalah and, from the first s#rah to the 
last, follows the actual verse order of the Qur’an with very few exceptions, 
notably in the commentary on s#rah 2 of the Qur'an. 

The basic framework of the Tafsir is determined by the selected 
Qur’anic passages (entire Qur’anic verses or parts thereof) which are 
usually introduced by the familiar formulas gauluhbu and qaulubu ta‘ala 
(“Word of God”) or gala Allahu ta‘ala, qala Allah and qala ta‘ala (“God 
said”). A word or a short phrase within a particular Qur’anic passage is 
taken up by the commentary that immediately follows upon it. Short 
stereotyped expressions like ay (“that is to say”), ya‘ni (“that means”) and 
qala (‘‘he, Tustari, said”) link a Qur’anic passage to its commentary. 

The whole of Tustari’s Tafsir presents itself as a kind of continuous 
commentary on a choice of almost one thousand Qur’anic passages. 
Despite its rigid framework as a running commentary, the Tafsir fails to 
form a unified and neatly structured text. As a whole, it rather conveys the 
image of patchwork and disjointedness. For there are only a few pages in 
the Tafsir where one Sufi topic is pursued in a sustained fashion. The 
sections of commentary vary in length from two words to more than a page 
but generally average about two to three lines. The longer sections often 
group together clusters of seemingly disparate items and interpretative 
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aphorisms that are cited directly after the quotation of a Qur’anic passage. 
In its entirety, the Tafsir thus resembles a collection of jottings, noted down 
in loose sequence and linked to each other without any apparent principle 
of logical order. 

The disjointed nature of the Tafsir is further demonstrated by its 
multifarious nature of distinct layers of content. There are literal and meta- 
phorical interpretations of Qur’anic phrases: illustrations from the 
Prophet’s normative and customary behaviour; examples from the legends 
of the prophets of old; traces of mystical views shared by earlier Sufis and 
anecdotes concerning their practical conduct; fragments of Tustari’s mysti- 
cal themes, his religious thought, and ascetic practice; exhortations and 
guidelines for disciples and answers to their questions; and finally, episodes 
about Tustari’s life, glosses and explanatory insertions into the text. Some 
of these factors must have induced Massignon to brush the Tafsir aside as an 
“artificial compilation” ,?”7 whereas Goldziher considered it as “‘the earliest 
product’’?® of Sufi exegesis of the Qur'an. Arberry appraised it as “the 
oldest surviving $ifi commentary on the Qur’an .. ., the forerunner of an 
extensive and important literature.”’?9 

This collection of disjointed jottings, held together by the quotations of 
Quranic verses, can be understood as being composed of three main 
structural levels. The first and basic level is represented by Tustari’s 
commentary on Qur’anic verses which is twofold, exoteric (zahir) and 
esoteric (batin). The exoteric passages of commentary encompass most of 
the materials marked as ahadit, and items of religious law as well as circum- 
stantial explanations and background information to particular verses of the 
Qur'an. The esoteric passages include the specifically mystical themes of 
Tustari’s Tafsir and represent the type of material excerpted by Sulami’s 
Haqa'iq at-tafsir. 

The second structural level comprises a number of Tustari’s aphorisms 
and statements on mystical topics on the one hand, and illustrations and 
esoteric derivations from the legends of the prophets of old on the other 
hand. Decisive parallels to a variety of these statements and illustrations can 
be traced in the Safi primary sources as Tustari’s authentic teaching. Many 
of them, whether preserved or not by these parallel passages, seem to be 
excerpts or concentrated summaries culled from Tustari’s lost works which 
often merely cite the basic point of a statement or the punch-line of a story. 


27 L. Massignon, SEJ, 489 (art. Sahl At-Tustari). 
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The third structural level consists of the insertions into the text by later 
hands, which may date back partly to sources contemporary with Tustari, 
but are not recorded in Sulami’s extract, yet form an integral part of the 
archetype of the transmitted text. Certain exegetical proof texts, an 
explanation of a poem, and a variety of anecdotal accounts belong to these 
glosses and additions that are particularly plentiful in the first third of the 
transmitted text as well as on the last few pages. 

To quote some examples of this third level: Tustari’s differentiation of 
two kinds of forgetfulness (nisyan), that of Covenant (‘ahd) and that of 
remembrance of God (dikr), is broken up and supplemented by numerous 
quotations from the Qur’an.*° His distinction between a ritual prayer that 
signifies asking God’s forgiveness (istigfar) and receiving God’s forgiveness 
(magfirah) is supported by similar exegetical proof texts.51 Likewise, the 
discussion of the notion of hikmah (wisdom) is expanded by quotations of 
proof texts from Qur'an and Hadit materials.32 The gloss focused on the 
interpretation of “thou marvellest and they scoff” (37, 12), inserted in the 
commentary of the Qur’anic passage 2, 142, is marked by the same features 
of exegetical proofs.3 The lengthy explanation of the poem* presents itself 
as an obvious insertion into the text and also works with Qur’anic proof 
texts.35 

Most of the anecdotes recorded in the Tafsir and added by one or the 
other of Tustari followers exhibit the features of textual insertions: the 
pomegranate story;°¢ the anecdote of Tustari’s nightingale;37 the story of 
the miraculous giblah change of a man immersed in meditation;3® the 
anecdotal illustration of the hadit concerning three tokens of a hypocrite;3? 
the story of Amr b Al-Lait’s (d. 289/902) death of starvation; the 
stories about Tustari and his disciples frequently also cited in Sarrag’s 
Luma’ ;** the tale relating to Abi ‘“Ubaid Al-Hawwas’s theopathy;*? the 
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story of Marwazi’s problem;*? the report of Tustari’s discussion with Abi 
Hamzah;*4 the account of Tustari’s directive for a man who is about to set 
out for holy war;*S Ahmad b Salim’s visions of Tustari and a mysterious 
mare;*° the report of Tustari’s seventeen visits to the desert;47 the meeting 
of Aba Ya‘qib As-Sisi with Tustari;*® and the anecdotes about Ibn Salih 
and Al-Gabali.49 Anecdotal accounts and exegetical proof texts are also 
found in the two introductory chapters of the Tafsir.5° 

The first two levels which have been discerned in the structure of the 
transmitted text basically evidence Tustari’s Tafsir as a Sufi commentary on 
Qur’anic verses, which also functions as a receptacle of various statements 
and illustrations culled from Tustari’s teaching. The integration of the 
material that pertains to the second structural level into the basic structural 
level of the text largely contributes to the disjointedness of the work. 
Nevertheless, both the first and second levels of the transmitted text, refer 
to Tustari as the principal author. 

Although Tustari is the author, he is not the compiler of the Tafsir. The 
actual compiler must have been one or a group of Tustari’s followers who 
not only integrated the second level into the first, but probably also had an 
active hand in the compilation of the first structural level. Two of Tustari’s 
direct disciples can still be traced in the text of the Tafsir as being involved 
in its compilation: ‘Umar b Wasil and Abu Bakr As-Sigzi. Possibly 
Muhammad b Salim has to be counted as the third. ‘Umar b Wasil and Abi 
Bakr As-Sigzi are each quoted about a dozen times in the Tafsir, while 
Muhammad b Salim is only mentioned three or possibly four times. 

As a result, Abi Bakr As-Sigzi and ‘Umar b Wasil emerge as the crucial 
authorities for the compilation of Tustari’s Tafsir. The striking feature of 
the table of references, which can be collected from the Tafsir concerning 
these two men as well as Muhammad b Salim, is Abi Bakr As-Sigzi’s 
disappearance from the text of the Tafsir, on the same page on which ‘Umar 
b Wasil begins to take over with his commentative remarks to the text. 

‘Umar b Wasil is quoted in the Tafsir in the context of the following 
references: 
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Tafsir, 22 (Qur'an 2,269: point of reference hikmah) 
Tafsir, 22 (Qur'an 2,273: point of reference faqir) 

Tafsir, 26 (Qur'an 3,79: point fo reference rabbantyyun) 
Tafsir, 39 (Qur'an 7,99: point of reference ‘ilm) 

Tafsir, 43 (Qur'an 9,16: point of reference waligah) 
Tafsir, 64 (Qur'an 21,69: anecdote) 

Tafsir, 77£. (Qur'an 35,32: point of reference ‘ilm) 

Tafsir, 81 (Qur'an 39,42: point of reference rah and nafs) 
Tafsir, 104 (Qur'an 65,3: anecdote) 

Tafsir, 106 (Qur'an 68,1: point of reference kitabah) 
Tafsir, 107 (Qur'an 69,2: point of reference al-haqqah) 
Tafsir, 116 (Qur'an 82,6: point of reference tark al-‘ismah) 
Tafsir, 117 (Qur'an 83,15: point of reference mahgubun) 


Abi Bakr As-Sigzi is cited in the Tafsir under the following references: 
Tafsir, 2 (Reference: introductory isnad) 
Tafsir, 5 (Reference: interview of Gunaid) 
Tafsir, 6 (Reference: anecdote concerning Harraz) 
Tafsir, 6 (Basmalah: point of reference al-ism al-a'zam) 
Tafsir, 7 (Basmalah: point of reference Ar-Rahim) 
Tafsir, 9 (Qur'an 2,3: point of reference hikmah) 
Tafsir, 10 (Qur'an 2,25: anecdote) 
Tafsir, 15 (Qur'an 2,197: point of reference taqwa) 
Tafsir, 16 (Qur'an 2,132: point of reference taqwa) 
Tafsir, 18 (Qur'an 2,260: point of reference tu'maninat al-qalb) 
Tafsir, 21 (Qur'an 2,269: point of reference hikmah) 
Tafsir, 22 (Qur'an 2,273: point of reference faqir) 


Muhammad b Salim is mentioned in the Tafsir three, possibly four 
times: 
Tafsir, 69 (Qur'an 25,58: point of reference tawakkul) 
Tafsir, 76 (Qur'an 33,35: point of reference dikr) 


Tafsir, 99 (Qur'an 57,15: anecdote) 
Tafsir, 133 (Qur'an 114,6: anecdote?) 


The references of the Tafsir to Ahmad b Salim,51 Ahmad b Matta5? and 
‘Abd Ar-Rahman Al-Marwazi*®? do not contribute decisive evidence with 
regard to the compilation of the Tafsir. But three references of the Tafsir to 
“Umar b Wasil and one to Muhammad b Salim can be recovered in Sulami’s 
Haqa iq at-tafsir in exactly the same context and order of quotation as in 
the transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir. Thus ‘Umar b Wasil’s reference, 
Tafsir, 106 corresponds to Haga'iq at-tafsir, f.271a/347b; Tafsir, 107 
corresponds to Haqa'iq at-tafsir, £. 272b/350a; and Tafsir, 81 corresponds 
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to Haqa’iq at-tafsir, £. 218b/276a; whereas Muhammad b Salim’s statement 
about tawakkul, Tafsir, 69 corresponds to Haqa’iq at-tafsir, f. 165a/211a. 
Although no parallel of a reference to Abt Bakr As-Sigzi can be pointed out 
in the accessible manuscripts of the Haqa’iq at-tafsir, one reference in the 
‘Ara'is al-bayan 1, 61 corresponds to Abi Bakr As-Sigzi’s reference, Tafsir, 
21f. 

An approximate picture of the actual compilation of Tustari’s Tafsir can 
be established on the basis of the references and data which have been cited 
above, as well as on the strength of a series of observations. The bulk of the 
transmitted text of the Tafsir has Tustari as its principal author, as it is 
clearly evidenced by the parallel quotations in the Sufi primary sources, 
especially Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir. Certain of Tustari’s disciples, some 
mentioned by name, others perhaps anonymously cited, incorporated a 
variety of Tustari’s sayings (the second structural level) into his Sufi 
commentary on selected Qur’anic verses (the basic structural level). They 
also added a reasonable amount of explanations to some passages of 
Tustari’s Tafsir. 

If the nature of Tustari’s interpretative remarks on selected verses of the 
Qur’an is taken into account, then these jottings seem to have been 
assembled by Tustari’s circle of disciples, perhaps during a series of Sufi 
sessions with their master. This would account for the feature of oral 
instruction and for the traces of direct contact with disciples which are still 
noticeable in the transmitted text. It would also explain the recurrence of 
thematical patterns of Quranic interpretation and the concise cues of the 
commentary which frequently condense an implicitly understood context 
into a succinct phrase. Moreover, the nature of the text as a whole and of 
the basic structural level, examined in isolation from the whole, evidence a 
compilation devoid of the order and texture of composition which a 
commentary on selected verses of the Qur'an would make manifest if 
purposefully and orderly composed by an individual Sufi writer. 

Since “Umar b Wasil’s and Aba Bakr As-Sigzi’s notes on particular 
passages of the Tafsir are usually integrated into the text at the end of the 
passages in question, they seem to have become part of the text after the 
integration of the first and second structural levels of the text. The process 
of integration of the structural levels and the addition of occasional ex- 
planations must have been completed during the life time of these two 
disciples of Tustari. 

The bulk of the transmitted text of Tustari’s Tafsir appears to have 
been compiled towards the end of the 3rd/9th century, because at this time, 
‘Umar b Wasil and Aba Bakr As-Sigzi can both be traced in the con- 
temporary Sufi milieu of Bagdad. The year 275/888 mentioned by Abia 
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Bakr As-Sigzi at the beginning of the Tafsir might have to be considered as 
the precise time when the first jottings were recorded by Tustari’s disciples 
(terminus a quo for the compilation). If this is so, the compilation, namely 
the jotting down of the basic structural level and the process of integration 
of a variety of Tustari’s statements circulated among his disciples, must 
have extended roughly over two decades. For the Tafsir vividly describes 
the manner of ‘Amr b Al-Lait’s demise at Bagdad in the year 289/902 and 
records it in the way of a memorable, contemporary event.5* According 
to a reference in the Tafsir, Aba Bakr As-Sigzi also solicited the global 
approval of Tustari’s Sufi commentary on Qur’anic verses on the part of 
Gunaid, the dominant $ifi master of Bagdad during the latter part of the 
3rd/9th century, who died in 298/910 (terminus ad quem for the 
compilation). 

It can reasonably be suggested that the basic structural level of Tustari’s 
Tafsir, namely his interpretative remarks on selected Qur'anic verses, were 
jotted down in the circle of his disciples during the period 275/888 to 
283/896. The materials of the second structural level, namely the various 
sayings and statements circulated among Tustari’s disciples, as well as the 
explanatory notes by individual disciples, were united with this basic 
structural level until some time after the year 289/902, but prior to the death 
of Gunaid (298/910), or Muhammad b Salim (297/909) for that matter. 
Fixing the year 289/902 as the approximate date of compilation of Tustari’s 
Tafsir is also corroborated by the absence of any reference in the Tafsir to a 
Sufi who would have lived later than the period in question, and by the 
diminutive scope reserved for Ahmad b Salim in the Tafsir with at best three 
rather marginal anecdotes. For, in the first half of the 4th/10th century 
Ahmad b Salim (d. 356/967) had become the outstanding personality of the 
circle of Tustari’s disciples at Basrah. 

However, the general absence of decisive references to disciples of 
Tustari belonging to the group who stayed on in Basrah after his death, and 
the dominance of those disciples who seem to have moved to the ‘Abbasid 
capital some time after Tustari’s death, suggest Bagdad as the place and Sifi 
milieu in which the Tafsir was compiled in its final stages, though it 
originated at Basrah in the circle of its principal author, Tustari. The Tafsir 
thus appears to have constituted the personal compendium of the Tustari 
tradition which the Bagdadi group of Tustari’s disciples brought along with 
them to the ‘Abbasid capital, where it received the approval of Gunaid 
towards the end of the 3rd/9th century. This evaluation of the compilation 
of Tustari’s Tafsir might also explain why the Bagdadi bibliographer Ibn 
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An-Nadim did not record the Tafsir as one of Tustari’s works in his Kitab 
al-fibrist, completed in 377/988. 

As a result, Tustari’s Tafsir presents itself as the oldest extant work of 
the Tustari tradition and as a source for Tustari’s mystical world of ideas 
which precedes the 4th/10th century developments of the mystico-theolog- 
ical school known by the name of As-Salimiyyah. 


5. Tustari’s Method of Qur'anic Interpretation 


The biography of Tustari includes a few references concerning his 
attitude and conduct during Qur'an recitals,55 but does not record any 
reference to his particular method of Qur’anic interpretation. However, the 
basic structure of Tustari’s commentary on selected verses of the Qur’an 
was found to be composed of two strands of interpretation, an exoteric and 
an esoteric one. There are also in the Tafsir stray references to Tustari’s 
approach to the Qur’an which reflect his conception and method of 
Qur’anic interpretation. In examining the relevant references of the Tafsir 
concerning the way in which Tustari derives Safi meaning from the Qur'an, 
we first outline Tustari’s general procedure of Qur’anic interpretation and 
then decipher the specific affirmations and allusions to his Safi method of 
eliciting mystical insight from the Qur’anic word. 

Most of the recordings of Tustari’s Qur’anic interpretation in the Tafsir 
appear in the form of phrases, sentences, or at best brief passages, which 
were jotted down by Tustari’s disciples and represent the substance of his 
instructions in a condensed, abbreviated form. These stenographic 
recordings represent the result of an oral way of communication which 
involves the listening to Qur'an recitals, the actual encounter of the Sufi 
listener with the Qur’anic word, and the response to the tenor of a Qur’anic 
verse expressed in the Sufi’s utterance and its accompanying phenomena. 
The process of reception of Qur'an recitals and reaction to their impact 
upon the Sifi’s mind primarily implies the auditive energies of the Safi and 
results in Safi speech, sometimes manifested in ecstatic utterance. This 
auditive and oral process is transposed onto the plane of written record in 
the Tafsir where a succinct Sufi statement is jotted down next to a Qur’anic 
phrase. Thus, the eye which perceives a piece of text of Tustari’s Tafsir has 
to grasp words captured by a Sufi listening to Qur’an recitals and words 
uttered in his mystically inspired speech. 
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This process of inspiration of the Qur’anic word, rather than meditation 
on the Qur’anic text, is also reflected in the very texture of Tustari’s Tafsir. 
In the Tafsir, the theme of an item of commentary is usually introduced by 
a Qur’anic keynote, a short passage of the Qur'an. A word or a short 
phrase of a particular verse, which strikes the mind of the commentator, is 
quoted and taken up as the focal point of the interpretation. Such keynotes 
can be historical references, points of religious law, eschatological events, 
theological terms, philological puzzles, foreign or rare words, legendary 
figures and obscure points. A number of keynotes are taken up by the 
commentary as isolated units, independent from their Qur’anic context. 
Other keynotes imply the presence of the contextual environment in the 
mind of the commentator who, experienced in Qur'an recital, realizes the 
repercussions of a Qur’anic passage within its wider context. Almost all 
Qur’anic keynotes of Tustari’s Tafsir, however, carry characteristics within 
themselves that awaken associations in the mind of a Muslim and Sufi. 

These associations establish the essential link between the Qur’anic 
keynote and the commentary. Provoked by a Qur’anic keynote they 
naturally come to mind in someone preoccupied with Sufi themes and 
presuppose the free flow of inspiration of a man with a Sufi bent of mind. 
As a result of the encounter between a Qur’anic keynote and the inspiration 
of the Safi commentator, the association is expressed in a way that can be as 
abstract as it is concrete, and as general as it is particular. 

The associations are marked by two basic characteristics, fluid bound- 
aries and an absorbing power. Their boundaries are fluid because the 
associations are composed of indistinct images that are difficult to define 
and depend on the actual flexibility of the Sufi state of mind. Their 
absorbing power lies jn the synthetic capacity to collect different images 
and symbols within a same association. The actual shape of Tustari’s 
Tafsir, with its layers of contents, its clusters of aphorisms, and its samples 
of illustrations, represents a direct reflection of this open-ended and 
in-gathering way of Qur’anic interpretation by association. 

The associations as a whole, grow out of the mystical matrix of Tustari’s 
world of ideas, his experience about himself, God and the world. The basic 
framework of Tustari world of ideas carries the associations and represents 
the essence of his mystical thought. The analysis of Tustari’s mystical 
thought in Chapters4 to 6 shall unravel this essential framework of 
Tustari’s world of ideas. Here we indicate only how Tustari’s mystical 
imagery is the result of the encounter of Qur’anic keynotes with the 
mystical matrix of his world of ideas. In the process of this spiritual 
encounter a level of synthesis is achieved which makes it impossible to 
discern where “exegesis” ends and “eisegesis” begins. This method of 
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Qur’anic interpretation does not employ Qur’anic verses as proof texts for 
the justification of ideas but uses the Qur’anic recitals as the impulse which 
generates the mystical inspiration. The basic method of Tustari’s 
interpretation of the Qur’an thus resembles an encounter event. The 
encounter between the Qur’anic keynotes and the mystical matrix of 
Tustari’s world of ideas leads to the event of association which finds its 
verbal expression and written recording in the commentary. 

There are some passages in the transmitted text of the Tafsir where 
Tustari expresses his appraisal of the Qur'an. He largely adopts Ibn 
“Abbas’s (d. 68/687) view of the Qur’an and considers it as the Book of God 
(kitab Allah) which, for the Muslim community, holds “tidings (naba’) 
about those before you, news (babar) about those after you, and rules 
(hukm) for matters of religion among you.”5¢ The Qur'an represents for 
Tustari an invitation to worship (ta‘abbud) and a guidebook to mystical 
knowledge (ma‘rifah), and is depicted by him in its traditional qualities of 
“the Command of God, the All-wise (amr Allah al-hakimy’, “the Straight 
Path (as-sirat al-mustaqim)”’, and “the Wholesome Remedy (as-sifa’ 
an-nafi').”57 He also equates the Qur'an, as the Heavenly Writ, “the 
Perfect Book (kitab muhkam) in a guarded Tablet (ft lanh mahfuz)’’5* with 
God’s knowledge (‘ilm Allah) antecedent to creation which includes man’s 
ultimate destiny and all his actions.5? 

Tustari states that “man (‘abd) has neither an escape from (God) his 
Master (maula), nor from His Book (kitab), nor from His Prophet 
(nabi)’©° because God is the Protector (ndsir) of man, the Qur'an his 
guide (imam) and the Prophet his intercessor (Saft'). For the Qur'an, 
according to a statement by the Prophet, is “an excellent intercessor (safi’ 
musaffa') and a trustworthy go-between (mahil musaddaq).”®' Tustari also 
adopts the simile of the Qur’an as “the bond of God (habl Allah)” between 
God and man, and interprets it as man’s only way (tariq) to God.® 

In Tustari’s view the Qur'an was sent down upon the Prophet’s heart 
(qalb) who was given the task of proclaiming (tablig) and explaining 
(bayan) it, in order to perfect man in his faith to God (al-iman l-llah).°3 
Tustari explains the Qur’anic revelation to Muhammad in images ascribed 
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to Ibn ‘Abbas who views it as a process of angelic mediation. In the 
perspective of Ibn ‘Abbas, “God sent down (anzala) the Qur'an to the 
heaven of this world (sama’ ad-dunya) at one and the same time 
(wahidatan) in its entirety (gumlatan),”’®* but revealed it piecemeal to His 
Prophet Muhammad over a period of roughly twenty years. The Heavenly 
Writ of the Qur'an, perserved in a tablet of emerald (lanh min zumurrud), 
is guarded by “the angels, the nobel scribes (as-safarah al-kiram 
al-katibin).” God, seated on His throne (‘ar5), is veiled from their sight by 
Israfil, the angel of the throne. But, when He wills something to take effect 
(ida arada Allah amran), He fixes His sight on the Tablet and beckons the 
angels, sending them as His envoys (rusul) to Gibril, the angel of revelation, 
who communicates each divine message to the Prophet Muhammad, five 
times five verses at a time.®5 

Tustari combines this angelic process of revelation with the traditional 
qualifications of the Qur’anic verses; for he says: “God sent down (anzala) 
the Qur’an five times five (verses) at a time, five self-explanatory 
(muhkam), five metaphorical (mutasabih), five ‘lawful’ (halal), five 
‘unlawful’ (haram) and five parabolic (amtal) verses. The believer, 
possessed of mystical knowledge of God (al-mu'min al-‘arif bi-llah), acts 
according to its self-explanatory (verses), believes in its metaphorical 
(verses), declares allowed its ‘lawful’ and forbidden its ‘unlawful’ (verses), 
and comprehends its parables.”* Tustari also combines similar quali- 
fications with his view of the Arabic Qur'an as a light of God’s guidance. 
For according to Tustari, God made the Qur’an a light (nar) of His 
quidance of man by setting forth its self-explanatory (muhkam) and meta- 
phorical (mutasabih) verses, the passages which stipulate what is lawful 
(halal) and unlawful (haram), and its precepts of command (amr) and inter- 
diction (nahy), and by spelling it out in the letters of the Arabic language 
which manifest its exoteric (zahir) and esoteric (batin) meaning.®’ 

Finally, Tustari also distinguishes between abrogating (nasib), abro- 
gated (mans), self-explanatory (muhkam) and metaphorical (mutasabih) 
levels of the Qur’an.®8 

This distinction of four levels of Qur’anic meaning by Tustari, namely 
either 1. muhkam, 2. mutasabih, 3. halal wa-haram, 4. amtal or 
1. muhkam, 2. mutasabih, 3. halal wa-haram, 4. amr wa-nahy, or 1. nasib, 


* Tustari, Tafsir, 4. 
65 Tustari, Tafsir, 5. 
6 Tustari, Tafsir, 6. 
67 Tustari, Tafsir, 4. 
68 Tustari, Tafsir, 24. 
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2. mansuh, 3. muhkam, 4. mutasabih, is apparently influenced by the 
distinction of four Qur’anic ways of reading (ahruf, “lectiones’”’) proposed 
by Ibn ‘Abbas and quoted in Tustari’s Tafsir as part of his commentary on 
the Qur’anic references concerning the metaphorical part (mutasabihat) of 
the Qur’an, which reads: “And none knows its interpretation (ta’wil) save 
only God.” (3, 7) For Tustari has [bn ‘Abbas say: “God sent down (anzala) 
the Qur'an according to four ‘lectiones’ (ahruf): 1. what is lawful (halal) and 
what is unlawful (haram), of which nobody is excused by his ignorance 
(gabalah); 2. an explanation (tafsir) set forth by the Arabs; 3. an 
explanation (tafsir) set forth by those possessed of knowledge (‘ulama’); and 
4. a metaphorical part (mutasabth) which only God knows, and whoever 
claims to have knowledge of it save God is a liar (kadib).”® These four 
Qur’anic levels distinguished by Ibn ‘Abbas, which may be marked as a 
moral, literal, spiritual and symbolic level of Qur’anic meaning, seem to be 
related to Tustari’s mystical conception of a fourfold Quranic sense. 
Some stray references in the Tafsir, where Tustari reflects on his Safi 
approach to the Qur’an and his mystical method of Qur’anic interpretation, 
outline his idea of four “simultaneous Qur’anic senses.”” Throughout his 
commentary on the Qur'an, Tustari differentiates between a literal, exoteric 
(zahir) and a hidden, esoteric (batin) meaning of the Qur’an. Thus, he 
states on the first page of his Tafsir with reference to the Qur'an: “Its literal 
meaning (zahir) is beautiful (aniq) and its hidden meaning (batin) is 
profound (‘amiq), and no mind is capable of comprehending (fahm) it.”7° 
Tustari further explains the twofold meaning which he discovers in the 
Qur’an and says: “Each verse (a@yah) of the Qur'an has four senses 
(ma‘anin), a literal (zahir) and a hidden sense (batin), a limit (hadd) and a 
point of transcendency (matla’). The literal sense is the recitation (tilawah), 
the hidden sense the understanding (fahm, of the verse). The limit (defines 
what is declared) lawful (halal) and unlawful (haram) by (the verse) and the 
point of transcendency is the command of the heart (israf al-qalb) over the 
meaning intended (murad) by it as understood from (the vantage point) of 
God (fighan min Allah). The knowledge of the literal sense (‘idm az-zahir) 
is common knowledge (‘amm), the understanding (fabm) of its hidden 
sense and the meaning intended (murad) by it is select knowledge (bass).””7? 
Tustari’s definition of a fourfold Qur’anic sense seems to recall the 
distinction of scriptural senses made by the patristic tradition of 
Christianity (sensus literalis and sensus spiritualis, including the allegorical, 
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tropological-moral and anagogical senses).7? Tustari, however, was not the 
first to adopt this fourfold sense of Qur’anic scripture, since Muhasibi 
(d. 243/857) developed a somewhat different interpretation of it,73 and since 
a saying, almost identical with Tustari’s statement, is attributed to ‘Ali b 
Abi Talib (40/661) by the Sunni Sulami.’4 Sulami has ‘Ali enumerate four 
scriptural senses (ma‘anin), zahir, batin, hadd and matla’, which he 
equates, in order, with the recitation (tilawah) of the verse, its under- 
standing (fahm), its precepts concerning what is lawful and unlawful 
(ahkam al-halal wa'l-haram), and the meaning intended by God (murad 
Allah), namely “what God wants from man by the verse (murad Allah min 
al-‘abd biha).”75 However, it is questionable whether ‘Ali’s authorship of 
this statement is authentic. We suggest that Sulami does in fact quote 
Tustari, not ‘Ali, because of the nearly verbatim identity of the two 
statements, the absence of a transmitter chain (isnad) preceding ‘Ali’s 
statement, and the quotation of ‘Ali in the inverse historical order of the 
“testimonia” cited in Sulami’s introduction, following, not preceding, a 
statement by Ga‘far As-Sadiq (d. 148/765). 

The Qur'an itself (cf. 6, 120; 6, 151; 7,33; 31, 20; 57,3; 57, 13) does 
not differentiate between Qur’anic senses, but only refers to two aspects of 
things, the outward (zahir) and the inward (batin). The tradition of the 
Prophet (hadit) transmitted by Abu’l-Ahwas on the authority of ‘Abd 
Allah b Mas‘ad (d. 32/652) introduces the conceptual pair of hadd and 
matla’ as two aspects of Qur’anic exegesis, but does not yet distinguish a 
fourfold Qur’anic sense. For it reads: “The Qur’an was sent down (unzila) 
according to seven ‘lectiones’ (ahruf). Each Qur’anic verse (a4yah) has an 
exterior (zahr) and an interior (batn). Each ‘lectio’ (barf) has a limit (badd) 
and a point of transcendency (matla’).”7® It is obvious that this statement 
differentiates between two levels of Qur’anic meaning, expressed by two 
images: on the one hand the zahr, literally the “back, outside, surface”, and 
the batn, literally the “belly, inside, depth” of a verse, and on the other 
hand the hadd, the limit of the ‘lectio’, its boundary or horizon (perhaps its 
“descendant’”’), and the magia’, the point of transcendency of the ‘lectio’, 
that is, its point of ascent or time of rising (perhaps the “ascendant”’) in the 
likeness of a celestial body. 


72 L. Massignon, La passion d’al-Hallaj, Paris 1922, p. 704f.; J. Van Ess, Die Gedanken- 
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Tustari statement of a fourfold Quranic sense, as partly based on this 
Hadit, partly on Ibn ‘Abbas’s four Qur’anic levels, and partly on the 
patristic tradition, equates zahir, batin, hadd and matla‘ with the literal, 
allegorical, moral and anagogical meaning of each Qur’anic verse. But 
Tustari’s fourfold Qur’anic sense is not in keeping with his interpretation of 
the Qur'an employed throughout the Tafsir, where he never applies a 
fourfold sense of the Qur'an yet consistently differentiates between a 
twofold meaning, a literal and a hidden sense, with the emphasis on the 
hidden, mystical meaning of the Qur’an. 

Tustari’s method of Qur’anic interpretation apparently follows the 
precedent set by Ga‘far As-Sadiq (d. 148/765), who is also on record with 
a statement concerning a four point pattern of Qur’anic exegesis;7? but 
actually, in his commentary on the Qur'an, applies two ways of inter- 
pretation, a literal (zahir) and a spiritual (batin) way, and stresses the 
hidden meaning (batin) of Qur’anic verses.78 Ga‘far As-Sadiq’s pattern can 
also be understood as a dual two-point pattern: on the one hand composed 
of ‘ibarah, the literal expression of a verse, and sarah, its allegorical 
allusion, and on the other hand including Jata’if, the mystical subtleties, 
and haga 'iq, the spiritual realities. While the pair of ‘ibarah and isarah is 
related to the distinction between common man (‘awamm) and mystic man 
(bawass), the lata’if and haqa’iq are perceived in analogy with the saints 
(aultya’) and the prophets (anbiya’).79 

Tustari himself seems to be aware that this fourfold Qur’anic sense is 
actually reduced to two levels of meaning which combine the literal and 
moral meaning as opposed to the combined allegorical and anagogical 
meaning. For he concludes his statement with the equation of “under- 
standing (fabm)” and “intended meaning (murad)” (thus equating the 
batin and matla‘ levels) and makes them both the domain of mystic man 
(bass), whereas he grants common man (‘amm) access to the literal 
meaning.®° He also states in another passage: “The batin of the Qur'an is its 
understanding (fahm), and its understanding is the intended meaning 
(murad).’’®1 

Although Tustari does not cite Ga‘far As-Sadiq in his Tafsir, neither 
by name nor anonymously, he seems to follow the principles of Qur’anic 

7 Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, f2a/2a; P. Nwyia, Exégése coranique et langage mystique, 
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interpretation employed by Ga‘far As-Sadiq. As far as it can be gathered 
from the fragments cited in the Haqa’iq at-tafsir on Ga'far’s authority and 
from Nwyia’s description of Nu‘mani’s (d. 360/971) version of Ga'far’s 
Tafsir,8? the Qur’anic commentaries of both Ga‘far and Tustari are charac- 
terized as mystical, Sufi interpretation of the Qur'an, independent of each 
other in their content, but related in their method. In the absence of an 
edition of Ga‘far’s Tafsir, we can only advance the conjecture that Ga'far’s 
and Tustari’s works, related in method and in their emphasis on the batin 
level of interpretation, are clearly marked by divergent zahir levels of 
interpretation, Tustari following Sunni lines,,Ga'far stressing $i'i ideas. 
This conjecture, as well as Massignon’s reference to Du’n-Nin (Tustari’s 
spiritual forebear) as the first editor of Ga'far As-Sadiq’s Tafsir,®? indicate 
an obscure area of research with regard to the early historical links of Sufi 
Tafsir, which in the absence of printed texts can only be clarified through 
the examination of relevant manuscripts — a task that goes far beyond the 
scope of the present study. 


82 Nwyia, Exégése coranique, 159. 
83 L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 
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Part IT 


The second part of our study examines the thought-content of Tustari’s 
Tafsir and, by way of exegetical analysis, determines the basic framework 
of Tustari’s mystical ideas. It presupposes the text of the Tafsir as a sub- 
stantially authentic compendium of the Tustari tradition and supports the 
crucial topics of Tustari’s Tafsir with proof texts and quotations from the 
principal Sufi primary sources. 

Tustari’s range of mystical ideas, which, in its structure, emerges from 
the scattered references of a disjointed commentary on the Qur'an, is 
deeply rooted in his own mystical experience, draws its inspiration from 
events in pre-existence and post-existence, and is realized in the spiritual 
awareness of God’s presence within man. Though not always consistent in 
its terminology, Tustari’s mystical doctrine achieves the coherence of a 
world view of mystic man, which integrates his primordial past and his 
ultimate destiny in the actual experience of his soul. 

The study of Tustari’s Tafsir, which is founded on textual criticism and 
documented by exegetical analysis, presents a synthesis of Tustari’s 
mystical ideas as anchored in their Qur’anic foundation and in the cultural 
matrix of his time. 


Chapter IV 
God in His Events: Day of Convenant and Day of Resurrection 


Tustari views God from the vantage point of a mystic’s enlightened 
experience, not from the standpoint of a professional theologian. Thus his 
approach to the reality of God is neither directed by disquisitions about 
God’s existence, His essence and attributes, nor is it marked by apologetic 
arguments drawn from Qur'an, Hadit materials, traditional belief and 
rational deduction. 

Tustari primarily envisions God as the absolute and ultimate Reality 
whom man encounters at any moment of his life, and in whom he ex- 
periences the source and end of his existence. On the one hand God, in 
His omniscience and omnipotence, remains utterly inaccessible and distant, 
a transcendent mystery (gaib) that cannot be penetrated. In his omni- 
presence and providence, on the other hand, He becomes intimately close 
and accessible to man, an immanent secret (sirr) that penetrates his inmost 
being. 

God, the transcendent mystery and immanent secret of man’s existence, 
is emphasized by Tustari as totally One. This Oneness, metaphorically 
expressed by the symbol of light (n#r), is both all-exclusive and all- 
inclusive. It radically excludes all partnership in divine reality, all associa- 
tion with created, this-worldly beings, and any form of man’s conscious 
assertion of his own self or subconscious attachment to his own being. But 
it includes the pre-existence of man as the articulation of divine light in the 
form of light particles, comprises the phenomenal existence of man in the 
divine decree (hukm), and encompasses the post-existence of man in the 
permanence of man’s communion with the Transcendent. 

The phenomenal (spatial and temporal) existence of man is drawn out 
between his creation and death as a series of instants and events in which 
man stands under the impact of God’s decree as unequivocally ordained 
by His Command (amr) and Interdiction (nahy). The life of man in this 
world (dunya), spent in conformity to the divine Command and Inter- 
diction, finds its God-oriented motivation in the reactualization of the Day 
of Covenant (yaum al-mitaq) and is driven in its tendency towards the 
anticipatory integration of the Day of Resurrection (yaum al-qiyamah). 
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Both “Days” fall outside the phenomenal existence of man and lie within 
the realm of man’s pre-existence and post-existence in the very presence 
of God. 

On the Day of Covenant the human race, in the state of light particles, 
professed God’s oneness, and by implication, man negated the affirmation 
of his own self (nafs). Man’s profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid) on the 
Day of primordial compact in pre-existence is expressed by his confession 
of God’s Lordship (rubabiyyah), which by implication affirms man’s 
conscious acceptance of himself as servant (‘abd) of His Lord (rabb). At 
the height of his mystical experience in the world of phenomenal existence, 
man reactualizes his primordial profession of God as Lord (sir ar- 
rububiyyah). As he struggles to achieve this mystical awareness (ma'rifah) 
within his heart (qalb), man is always opposed by the forces of his own self 
(nafs), this world (dunya) and Satan (Saitan). 

On the Day of Resurrection the struggle of man’s heart (qalb) against 
the self (nafs) is finally overcome. Man is reintegrated into the lasting 
presence of the One God, the Transcendent Reality (haqq). He is granted 
the encounter of God (liqa’ al-haqq), the existence in His permanence 
(al-baqa’ ma‘a'l-haqq), and the visual perception of God (an-nazar ila'l- 
haqq). Man, freed in his heart from the bondage of his own self, regains 
his primordial perfection and totally experiences God as He truly and 
really is. He no longer perceives God as a servant (‘abd) who looks up to 
his Lord (rabb) but as an intimate (wali) who experiences his being 
absorbed by the Transcendent (haqq). At the peak of his mystical ex- 
perience in the world of phenomenal existence man anticipates his ultimate 
bliss in the certainty (yaqin) of unveiling (mukasafah), visual beholding 
(mu‘ayanah) and contemplative witnessing (musahadah) of the realities 
of faith (#m4n). In his struggle for this certainty man achieves a unity of his 
ascetic endeavour and his mystical awareness which directs him totally 
to God. 

Man’s phenomenal existence in the world of creation thus turns out to 
be the theatre of an inner struggle between the forces of his heart (qalb) 
and his self (nafs). In his efforts to realize God (Allah) as his exclusive 
Lord and ultimate destiny, man faces a situation of trial and test (ibtila’) 
into which he is called by the Command and Interdiction of the divine 
decree (hukm) as well as by the antagonistic forces of his soul. Man, in 
practice, masters his condition of trial by holding on to the Book of God 
(kitab) and by following the example of the Prophet (iqtida’), a practice 
achieved by the purity of intention (ib/as) and the sincerity of continuous 
repentance (taubah). The ascetic practices of renunciation aimed at the 
submission of the self to man’s heart, assist man in freeing himself (tabarri) 
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from the demands of his self and in totally entrusting himself (tawakkul) 
to God. 

In his mystical experience Tustari perceives God in the events ante- 
cedent and subsequent to man’s existence in the world of creation, and in 
the instantaneous incidents of the divine decree which mark man’s phe- 
nomenal existence. Tustari thus views God as a dynamic reality, not as a 
static entity; as an actual Transcendent to encounter, not as a fixed Absolute 
to analyze. Tustari’s grasp of the inaccessible mystery and immanent secret 
of God in mystical experience is articulated through his mystical inter- 
pretation of Qur’anic passages. Certain privileged verses delineate the 
Qur’anic foundation for his conception of God (Allah) as the Lord (rabb) 
of the Day of Covenant and the ultimate Reality (haqq) on the Day of 
Resurrection in the world to come. 


1. Primordial Events and the Day of Covenant 


Tustari’s conception of God as portrayed by his mystical imagery of 
primordial events antecedent to the creation of man in the world of 
phenomenal existence is marked by the implicit affirmation of the in- 
accessibility of the divine mystery. The Transcendent One cannot be 
pierced, but He is mystically perceived and described in His manifestations 
which are grasped as events. 

God’s manifestation in events does not reveal the divine mystery of His 
absolute Self and thus is not self-manifestation, but it discloses the at- 
tributes and attitudes of the divine Reality and thus is a manifestation of 
and about Himself. The primordial events depicted by Tustari’s mystical 
imagery as three themes centered around the Day of Covenant, represent 
God’s manifestation of Himself in the world of pre-existence. 

The first theme is developed by the symbolism of light and the event 
of its manifestation. God, both in His inaccessibility and in His mani- 
festation, is conceived of as light which issues forth in its radiance and 
articulates itself as the primordial light of Muhammad. This emanation of 
divine light constitutes Muhammad in his light-nature (a translucent shaft 
of light as primal man who at the same time is the cosmic and corporate 
prototype of mankind as well as the mystic and prophetic archetype of 
religious man. Muhammad’s primordial adoration of God throughout an 
immemorial aeon of time represents the original idea and the perpetual 
image of man, the believing and obedient creature fashioned in divine light 
in the world of pre-existence. 
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The second theme, subsequent to the event of the manifestation of 
Muhammad’s light-nature, depicts the human race in the world of pre- 
existence as a conglomeration of light particles which spiritually emanate 
from their prophetical ancestors in order to testify to God’s Oneness and 
Lordship in the Covenant event. Summoned by God to testify through 
their prophetical ancestors, in whom they are embryonically enshrined as 
seeds, they intuitively perceive God’s testimony about Himself and bear 
witness to Him as the One God and Only Lord. The offer of the divine 
testimony by God and its acceptance by the human race constitute God’s 
Covenant with mankind, which at the same time endows the individual 
creatures with the spiritual capacities of the human soul, the mind and 
heart. 

The third theme and event is the spiritual constitution of the heart of 
Muhammad as the source of divine revelation and mystical union for the 
believing and obedient creature. The total, living reality of Muhammad, 
formed in divine light, is conceived as condensed in its inmost core which 
is his heart. During the aeon of primordial adoration of God in pre- 
existence, Muhammad’s heart absorbed the divine realities and thus carries 
them within itself like a treasure mine from which mystic man draws his 
knowledge and love of God. Thus from Muhammad’s heart, which 
enshrines the divine reality of light, breaks forth the flood of light which 
illuminates the hearts of men. God in his inaccessibility has become 
accessible in the heart of Muhammad in which He is made manifest through 
his divine attributes, symbolized by the image of light. 

These events, outlined by the themes of Tustari’s mystical imagery of 
the world of pre-existence, are recorded in the Tafsir and in a variety of 
parallel passages of major Sufi primary sources, among them Sulami’s 
Haqa'iq at-tafsir, Makki’s ‘Ilm al-qulab, Dailami’s ‘Atf al-alif, ‘Ain Al- 
Qudat Al-Hamadani’s Tambidat, Abu Hafs ‘Umar As-Suhrawardi’s ‘Awa- 
rif al-ma‘arif, and Baqli’s ‘Ara’is al-bayan. It is impossible to ascertain 
whether and to what extent these passages once formed part of the Kitab 
al-mitaq ascribed to Tustari (cf. chapter I), although they fit into the 
topical frame of reference of the primordial covenant (mitaq). In the 
Tafsir, these events are discussed in the context of Tustari’s interpretation 
of privileged Qur’anic keynotes and are to a large extent organically linked 
to the verses 7, 157; 7, 172; 11, 40; 24, 35; 26, 193; 33, 7; 53, 13-18; 73, 1; 
86, 1-3; 89, 1; 93, 1-11; 94, 1-8. ‘Umar b Wasil, a direct disciple of 
Tustari (cf. Chapter II), is cited in Dailami’s ‘Atf al-alif as attesting that 
Tustari stands unique in his conception of Muhammad’s light-nature and 
primordial adoration: ““Umar b Wasil said, this is something by which 
Sah] stands without parallel. I do not know whether anyone else discoursed 
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about (this matter). This is the correct (quotation of Tustari’s) doctrine to 
which there is no addition.’ 


a) The Manifestation of Divine Light and Muhammad’s 
Primordial Adoration 


Although Tustari’s theory of the light of Muhammad (nar Muhammad) 
is not cited in the commentary of the Tafsir on the famous light verse of 
the Qur'an (24, 35), it is intrinsically connected with its terminology and 
imagery. The Qur’anic verse reads: 

“God is the Light (nur) of the heavens and the earth; the likeness of His Light (matalu 
nuirihi) is as a niche (miskat) wherein is a lamp (misbah), the lamp in a glass (zugagah), the glass 
as it were a glittering star (kaukab durriy); kindled from a Blessed Tree (Sagarah mubarakah), 
an olive that is neither of the East nor of the West, whose oil (zait) wellnigh would shine, even 
if no fire touched it; Light upon Light; God guides to His Light whom He will. And God 
strikes similitudes for men, and God has knowledge of everything.” (24, 35) 


Tustari focuses his interpretation on the Qur’anic phrase, “the likeness 
of His Light” and develops the theory of Muhammad’s light-nature (nar 
Muhammad). God, in His absolute oneness and transcendent reality, is 
the inaccessible mystery of divine light which yet articulates itself in the 
pre-existential manifestation of “‘the likeness of the light of Muhammad 
(nur Muhammad).”? The origin of nar Muhammad in pre-existence is 
depicted as a luminous mass of primordial adoration in the presence of God 
which takes the shape of a transparent column (‘am#d) of divine light and 
constitutes Muhammad as the primal articulation of God. Explaining the 
terminology of the light verse, Tustari says: 

“When God willed to create Muhammad, He made appear a light from His light (azhara 
min nurthi nuran). When it reached the veil of the Majesty (higab al-‘azamah) it bowed in 
prostration before God. God created from its prostration (sagdah) a mighty column (‘am#d) 
like crystal glass (zugag) of light that is outwardly (zahir) and inwardly (batin) translucent.”? 

The parallel passages, quoted by Makki and Dailami, supplement the 
preceding passage and underscore Tustari’s emphasis on the cosmic role of 
Muhammad: 


“When God willed to create Muhammad, He made appear a light from His light and 
disseminated it. It spread in the entire kingdom (of pre-existence, mamlakah). When it reached 
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the Majesty (‘azamah), it bowed in prostration. God created from its prostration a mighty 
column of dense light (n#r katif) like crystal glass (zugagah) that is as thick as the seven 
heavens and outwardly and inwardly translucent.”* 


‘Ain Al-Qudat Al-Hamadani’s account in the Tambidat stresses 
Tustari’s nar Muhammad as a kind of prime matter, shaped by God from 
His own light, from which issue all existent beings. Hamadani introduces 
Al-Hidr, the mysterious companion of the mystics, as revealing to Tustari: 

“God created the light of Muhammad from His light. He formed it and brought it forth at 
His own hand (sawwarahu wa-saddarahu ‘ala yadihi). This light remained before God for a 
hundred thousand years, during (which time) He beheld it (yulahizuhu) seventy thousand 
glimpses and glances every day and night. At each glance He formed it (yukabbibuhu) into a 
new light, and created from them all the existent beings (maugudat).”5 


Muhammad was created in his light nature as the primal cosmic origin 
of mankind when the light that issued from God and illuminated the 
heavenly universe took the shape of a mass of primordial adoration in the 
presence of God. The crystal-like column of divine light represents 
Muhammad as the First Creation in pre-existence and as the corporate, 
luminous totality of the universe that engulfs the heavenly spheres and 
enshrines the archetypes of the created beings. 

Tustari’s peculiar interpretation of the Qur’anic verses 53, 13-18 
understands Muhammad’s vision of God as a reference to his primordial 
adoration when, in pre-existence, Muhammad was absorbed in permanent 
contemplation of God during an immemorial aeon of time. The Qur’anic 
passage (53,13—18) records the well known visionary experience of 
Muhammad: 

“Indeed, he (Muhammad) saw Him another time at the Lote Tree of the Boundary nigh 
which is the Garden of the Refuge, when there covered the Lote Tree that which covered; his 
eye swerved not, nor swept astray. Indeed, he saw one of the greatest signs of his Lord” 
(53, 13-18). 

In his running commentary on the passage Tustari describes 
Muhammad’s primordial contemplation of God as an act in which he 
absorbs the divine attributes within the very nature of his heart: 

“Indeed, he saw Him another time (53, 13), namely in the beginning 
(ibtida’) when God created him (Muhammad) as a light in the column of 
light (‘amud an-nur) before the beginning of creation by a million years. He 
stood before him in worship (‘ubudiyyah) with the dispositions faith 


* Dailami, ‘Atf al-alif, 33; Makki, Aba Talib Muhammad b ‘Ali, ‘Jim al-qulab, Cairo 
1384/1964, p. 93. 

5 Hamadani, ‘Ain al-Qudat Abu’l-Ma‘ali ‘Abd Allah b Muhammad, Tambidat (ed. 
A. Osseiran), Tehran 1962, p. 267; L. Massignon, Recueil de textes inédits concernant 
histoire de la mystique en pays d’Islam, Paris 1929, p. 39. 
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(taba’t' al-iman) and was unveiled the mystery (mukasafat al-gaib) by 
Mystery Itself (al-gaib) ‘at the Lote Tree of the Boundary’ (53, 14), that is 
the tree (Sagarah) at which the knowledge (‘ilm) of everyone comes to an 
end,’’6 

“‘When there covered the Lote Tree that which covered’ (53, 16), that is 
to say the Lote Tree (sidrah) consists of the light of Muhammad (nar 
Muhammad) during his worship (‘ibadah) in the likeness of golden moths 
(faras min dahab) which the Transcendent (al-haqq) sets in motion towards 
him from the marvels of His secrets (bada’t’ asrarihi). (God effects) all this 
in order to make him increase in firmness (tabat) because of that which 
would come to him from the sources of advent (mawarid). 

‘His eye swerved not, nor swept astray’ (53, 17); he did not incline to 
the evidences of his self (Sawahid nafsihi) nor to their contemplation 
(musahadah), but was totally (absorbed) in contemplation of His Lord 
(rabb), witnessing (Sahidan) the attributes (sifat) that overpowered him, 
causing the firmness in that place (mahall).”” 

“Indeed, he saw some of the greatest signs of his Lord’ (53, 18), 
namely those attributes which become manifest through His signs (ayat). 
Though he saw them, he did not let slip (his mind) from his witnessed 
Object (mashad) and did not withdraw from the vicinity (mugawarah) of 
his worshiped Object (ma‘bud). He continuously increased in love 
(mahabbah), desire (5auq) and strength (quwwah). God have him the 
strength of bearing the theophany (tagallz) and the supreme lights (al-anwar 
al-‘azimah). This was a preferment (tafdil) in his favour over the other 
prophets. Do you not see that Musa was stunned at the theophany, yet 
twice as much did the Prophet pierce it in his contemplation, by the face to 
face encounter (kifahan) with the sight (basar) of his heart (galb). He was 
confirmed because of the strength of his state (hal), the loftiness of his stage 
(maqam) and his rank (daragah).”® 

The jottings which make up the commentary to this Qur’anic passage, 
despite their disjointedness, depict the pre-existential Muhammad as totally 
absorbed in the contemplative witnessing of the divine theophany during an 
unfathomable aeon of time. Parallel passages to this basic account, 
recorded in the Tafsir itself as also in other Sufi primary sources, emphasize 
particular features of Muhammad’s primordial adoration. 


6 Tustari, Tafsir, 95. 

7 Tustari, Tafsir, 95; Sulami, Haqa'iq at-tafsir, 251b/318b; Baqli, Abi Muhammad Ruz- 
bihan b Abi Nasr, ‘Ara’is al-bayan ft haqda'iq al-Qur'an, 2 vols., Cawnpore 1301/1884, 
Il, 289; Suhrawardi, Abu Hafs ‘Umar, ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif, Cairo 1358/1939, p. 200. 

8 Tustari, Tafsir, 95f.; Sulami, Hagd'iq at-tafsir, 251b/319a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, 
Il, 289. 
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One passage specifies the dispositions of faith with which the pre- 
existential Muhammad stood in continuous contemplation before His 
Lord. Muhammad, “without body (gism) and form (rasm), stood in service 
(bidmah) before the Lord of all-Being (rabb al-‘alamin) for a million years 
with the dispositions of faith (taba’t’ al-iman), which are the visual 
beholding of faith (mu‘ayanat al-iman), the unveiling of certainty 
(mukasafat al-yaqin) and the direct witnessing of the Lord (Sahadat 
ar-rabb). For God conferred on him (Muhammad) the contemplation 
(musahadah) for a million years before the beginning of (Adam’s) 
creation.””9 

Another passage describes the service of Muhammad before God in pre- 
existence as a prefiguration of the service rendered to God by a religious 
man: “God did not lay a burden on any of the prophets (anbiya’) (like the 
taks of) service (bidmah) with which He burdened our Prophet 
Muhammad. There is no stage of service through which God is served by an 
offspring of Adam (walad Adam) prior to the mission of our Prophet, 
except that our Prophet had already rendered God this service.””!° 

A third passage has Muhammad’s name written on the leaves of the trees 
in paradise and perceives his primordial worship as a prefiguration of the 
states of all prophets by virtue of which Muhammad is ranked as the seal of 
the prophets at the beginning and end of all things, and at the peak of the 
spiritual hierarchy above the saints and prophets. Tustari says: “The 
ultimate ranks (air ad-daragat) of the righteous (siddiqin) are the initial 
states (awwal al-ahwal) for the prophets (anbiya’), although our Prophet 
worshipped (‘abada) God Most High with all states of the prophets. There 
is no leaf in paradise (gannah) among the leaves of the trees on which were 
not written (the name of) Muhammad. Through him is the origin of the 
things (ibtida’ al-asya’) and through him is their final sealing (batmuha), 
for he is called the seal of the prophets (batim an-nabiyyin).”"" 

A fourth passage depicts Muhammad’s select position of pre-existence 
as a total absorption in the presence of God which raises him beyond the 
need of food and drink. Tustari “being asked about the Prophet’s word ‘I 
am not like one of you; verily, my Lord gave me to eat and to drink’, 
replied: There was neither food nor drink with him (Muhammad), but he 
recalled his select position (bus#siyyah) in the presence of God (‘inda 
Allah). Then he (in his terrestrial existence) became like one who eats and 


9 Makki, ‘IJ/m al-qulab, 93f.; Dailami, ‘A¢f al-alif, 33; Tustari, Tafsir, 41. 
10 Tustari, Tafsir, 41. 
12 Tustari, Tafsir, 48. 
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drinks, but if there was drink or food before him then he preferred his 
people and the people of the bench (ahl as-suffah) to his own self.” 


b) The Emanation of the Human Race and the Day of Covenant 


In direct connection with the interpretation of the Qur’anic verse “‘and 
when thy Lord (rabb) took from the Children of Adam, from their loins, 
their seed (durriyyah), and made them testify touching themselves, ‘Am I 
not your Lord (a-lastu bi-rabbikum)?’, they said, ‘Yes, we testify (bala 
Sahidna)!” (7,172), Tustari expounds his conception of the spiritual 
emanation of the human race from their prophetical ancestors, who in turn 
represent stages in the light-emanation from the light of Muhammad. 
Selecting the Qur’anic term durriyyah (seed) and the etymologically related 
darr (atoms, specks; collective plural of darrah) as the cue, Tustari 
differentiates between three specks or three seeds: Muhammad, Adam, and 
the offspring of Adam. 

Muhammad, the Muhammad of pre-existence, was created of divine 
light. When he had stood as a column of light before God for a million 
years in primordial adoration, “God created Adam from the light of 
Muhammad”’, or according to another passage of the Tafsir, “He created 
Adam from the clay of divine might (tin al-‘izzah) from the light of Mu- 
hammad (min nar Muhammad).”4 

Not only Adam is formed from Muhammad’s light, but the whole 
universe participates in this emanation of light: “The light of the prophets 
(nur al-anbiya’) is from his (Muhammad’s) light and the light of the 
heavenly kingdom (malakat) is from his light, and the light of this world 
(dunya) and of the world to come (abirah) is from his light.”’45 The spiritual 
masters and divinely-desired (muradun) and the spiritual disciples and 
God-seekers (muridun) also take part in this successive light-emanation, 
though there are two somewhat different parallel passages concerning the 
source of this emanation of light. In the Tafsir, the ‘Divinely-desired’ 
(muradun) directly emanate from Muhammad’s light, while the ‘God- 
seekers’ (muridun) issue from Adam’s light. Tustari says: ““God created the 
muridin from the light of Adam (nur Adam) and He created the muradin 
from the light of Muhammad (nar Muhammad).”'© In Makki’s and 


12 Tustari, Tafsir, 41. 
13 Tustari, Tafsir, 41; Makki, ‘I/m al-qulab, 94; Dailami, ‘Agf al-alif, 33. 
14 Tustari, Tafsir, 10. 
18 Tustari, Tafsir, 47. 
16 Tustari, Tafsir, 41. 
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Dailami’s variant, Tustari perceives a progressive emanation from Adam’s 
light-nature: “He (God) created the muradin from Adam’s light and He 
created the muridin from the light of the muradin.’’'” It appears that the 
muradun prefigure the prototypes of the prophets and mystics in the world 
of pre-existence, whereas the muridun represent the spiritual archetypes of 
the human race, although Tustari’s Tafsir does not state this explicitly. 

When the pre-existential and temporal universe as well as the prophetical 
and spiritual prototypes had completed the emanation of light ultimately 
from Muhammad’s light, Muhammad was shaped in body (gasad), in his 
terrestrial form, from the clay of Adam (tin Adam).18 This clay of Adam in 
turn had been formed from the column of light in which Muhammad had 
served his Lord in pre-existence.19 Tustari seems to have understood this 
divine light as an integral part of the matter of the temporal universe. This at 
least is suggested by a statement in Kalam Sahl where the divine light is 
counted among the four elements of the things: “Sahl said, the 
root-elements of the things (us#l al-asya’) are four, the light of divine might 
(nur al-‘izzah), the fire of divine might (nar al-‘izzah), the spirit of divine 
might (r#h al-‘izzah), and the clay of divine might (tin al-‘izzah).”?° 
Saqali’s commentary further specifies this statement: “the angels 
(mala ikah) were created from the light of divine might, the cosmic spirits 
(ginn) were created from the fire of the divine might, the body (guttah) of 
Adam was created from the clay of the divine might, and all the spirits 
(arwah) were created from the spirit of divine might.”?! 

On the day of the primordial convenant (yaum al-mitaq), also called 
by Tustari, ‘the day of the specks’ (yaum ad-darr) according to Makki’s 
‘Ilm al-qulib?? when, in pre-existence, God asked the human race to 
acknowledge Him as their Lord, “God took the prophets from the back 
(zahr) of Adam. Then He took from the back of every prophet his progeny 
(durriyyah) in the shape of specks (darr) that have intellects (‘uqul).”23 

From the prophets (anbiya’) God took the covenant (mitaq). Tustari 
finds the Qur’anic reference to this event in the verse, “and when We took 
compact from the prophets (id abadna min an-nabiyyin mitaqahum), and 
from thee (Muhammad) and from Nuh” (33,7). By this covenant God 
established His command (amr) and interdiction (nahy) before the prophets 


17 Makki, ‘Jim al-qulub,, 94; Dailami, ‘Atf al-alif, 33. 

18 Tustari, Tafsir, 41; Makki, ‘im al-qulab, 94; Dailami, ‘A¢f al-alif, 33. 
19 Makki, ‘Jim al-qulab, 94; Dailami, ‘Agf al-alif, 33f. 

20 Tustari, Kalam Sahl, ms. Kopr. 727, £. 222b. 

21 Tustari, Kalam Sabl, ms. Kopr. 727, f. 222b. 

22 Makki, “J/m al-qulub, 93. 

23 Tustari, Tafsir, 40. 
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and summoned them all to profess His lordship (rubabiyyah). He asked 
them, “Am I not your Lord?” (7,172) and made manifest to them His 
omnipotence (qudrah). Upon their profession of God’s lordship with the 
Qur’anic bala (they said, yes we testify), “God gathered His design 
(murad) from His creation”4 and apprised them of the origin (ibtida’) and 
final outcome (intiha’) which He keeps in store for them. Both their 
primordial beginnings and their ultimate destiny are included in their 
answer of bala in the presence of God’s manifestation, although it implies 
trial (ébtila’), man being put to test by God “‘whose Throne (‘ars) was upon 
the waters that He might try you (li-yabluwakum)” (11, 7). 

God instructed the prophets to preach His command (amr) and inter- 
diction (nahy), to support one another and to believe in Muhammad.?5 
Then God summoned the whole of mankind from the loins of their 
primordial prophets. Addressing them, He disclosed to them His divine 
decree, accepted their primordial profession of faith and endowed them 
with the intellect as His testimonial for mankind. “Thereupon He (God) 
extracted (istabraga) from the back (zahr) of every prophet his seed 
(durriyyah) and made the prophets testify for their seeds, touching 
themselves as a proof (huggatan). ... Thereupon He made them return 
into the loins of Adam (su/b Adam).”’26 Before their re-entrance into the 
loins of Adam, “God (al-haqq) addressed them (the specks) and they 
comprehended the address (bitab) coming from Him and they understood 
through it the divine design (murdad). The proof (huggah), affixed to their 
prototypes (amtal) is the intellect (‘ag/) which is capable of describing (the 
creative power of) His omnipotence (wasf qudratihi), a proof against those 
who oppose Him and serve someone else than Him’”;?7 or as expressed in 
Dailami’s ‘Atf al-alif: “The proof of God (huggat Allah) is obvious against 
one who associates partners (with God) (man asraka), and His 
omnipotence (qudratuhu) is evident for one who obeys Him (man 
ata ahu).”’?® Thus, “on the day of the Covenant the specks answered the 
Lord of all-Being by (means of) the intuition of the spirit (dihn ar-ruh), the 
understanding of the intellect (fahm al-‘aql) and the discernment of the 
heart (fitnat al-qgalb) so that the proof of the Lord (al-huggah min ar-rabb) 
fell to their share.”?9 


24 Tustari, Tafsir, 40. 

25 Makki, ‘J/m al-qulab, 93, with reference to Qur'an 4, 21 and 3, 81. 
26 Makki, ‘Jim al-qulub, 93; Tustari, Tafsir, 40. 

27 Makki, ‘J/m al-qulub, 90. 

28 Dailami, ‘A¢f al-alif, 34. 

29 Makki, ‘J/m al-qulub, 92. 
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Then God charged the prophets with their earthly mission of reminding 
mankind of the primordial covenant and recalling for them the Day on 
which they professed His lordship and acknowledged His oneness and 
omnipotence. This final commission concluded the inauguration of prophet- 
hood in pre-existence and completed the Covenant. Recognizing the 
actions of the believers and unbelievers in His divine forethought, God 
proceeded to create man in the earth as His viceroy and decreed the Hour of 
Resurrection: , 


“Then He (God) entrusted the prophets with the mission (ba'ata al-anbtya’) to remind 
mankind (li-yadkurahum) of His compact (‘ahd) and His covenant (mitaq). On the Day 
(yaum) on which they made their profession (agarr# bi-ma aqarru bihi) He, in His knowledge 
(‘ilm), was aware of those who would deny Him and of those who would believe in Him. The 
Hour (of Resurrection, sa‘ah) will not be established until the expiration of every breath 
(= soul) upon which the Covenant was established. Thereupon the Hour will be appointed.””° 


The disconnected references and jottings which can still be gathered 
from the relevant sources outline Tustari’s conception of the primordial 
events as focused on the Day of Covenant in pre-existence. The human 
race, embryonically enshrined in its prophetical prototypes like the seed of 
progeny in the loins of man, emanates from them in the form of particles or 
specks endowed with intellects. Summoned with their prophetical proto- 
types to acknowledge God’s oneness and lordship in the presence of the 
manifestation of His omnipotence, they enter into covenant with God by 
their affirmative answer to the question, “Am I not your Lord?”. Their 
answer of “‘yes, we testify” to God’s address is engraved upon the intellect 
of man as a proof which reminds man of God’s lordship. Although this 
primordial decision of man to affirm God’s lordship in the face of His 
manifestation implicitly entails the original and ultimate destiny of man, it 
is to be verified and tested in the period of divine trial which is man’s 
phenomenal existence in the world of creation. The prophets are sent by 
God on their mission in the world of creation in order to effect within man 
the recollection of his primordial perfection. 

In essence, Tustari affirms four primordial events prior to the creation 
of man on the face of the earth. Firstly, the human race issues from the light 
of Muhammad in the state of luminous particles that take corporate form in 
the primal man, Adam. Secondly, the human race, in the shape of specks 
endowed with intellects, emanates from the prophetic prototypes who are 
embryonically enshrined in the primal Adam. Thirdly, God enters into 
primordial covenant with the prophets by accepting their profession of His 
lordship and commissions them to their prophetic task. Fourthly, God 


3 Tustari, Tafsir, 40. 
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summons mankind from the loins of the prophetic prototypes and presents 
the human race with the proof of their intellectual nature in their act of 
comprehending the divine address. Thus, it appears that the self-conscious- 
ness of man derives from the moment of primordial covenant when man- 
kind responded to the testimonial of divine lordship (rubabiyyah) with 
their first profession of faith. 


c) The Heart of Muhammad, the Seat and Source 
of Mystical Union 


God has created one priviledged reality for mankind, which eminently 
includes and prefigures the primordial and ultimate destiny of man, and 
which constitutes the seat and source of scriptural revelation and mystical 
union, the heart of Muhammad (qalb Muhammad). An independent 
source, the Kitab as-sifa’ of the Qadi ‘Iyad b Misa (d. 544/1149), has 
preserved a fragmentary reference that attests to the intrinsical unity 
between Tustari’s conception of nar Muhammad and his notion of qalb 
Muhammad. Furthermore, this fragment demonstrates that both themes, 
in their original setting, derive from the context of Tustari’s commentary 
on the light verse of the Qur’an (24, 35). The light nature of Muhammad 
(nur Muhammad), constituted as the luminous reflection of divine light in 
pre-existence permeates the total, living reality of Muhammad (qalb 
Muhammad), transforming its physical and spiritual nature into a recep- 
tacle of the divine irridescence of light. According to ‘lyad b Musa, Tustari 
interprets the vocabulary of the light verse in the following manner: 


“The likeness of his light (matalu nurthi) (refers to) the likeness of the light of Muhammad 
(nr Muhammaa), since it is deposited (mustauda‘an) in the loins (aslab) like (in) a niche 
(miskat), the attribute (sifah) of which is . . . By the lamp (misbah) He meant his heart (qalb) 
and by the glass (zugagah) his breast (sadr). It is as if it were a glittering star (kankab durriy) 
because of the faith (iman) and wisdom (hikmah) that is included in it. It is kindled from a 
blessed tree (Sagarah mubarakah), that is to say from the light of Abraham (nar Ibrahim). Its 
oil (zait) wellnigh would shine, that is to say the prophethood of Muhammad (nubuwwah 
Muhammad) wellnigh would elucidate mankind prior to his (actual utterance of) speech 
(kalam) like this oil.”’31 


31 ‘Tyad b Misa, Al-Qadi Abu’l-Fadl Al-Yahsubi Al-Andalusi, Kitab as-sifa’ bi-ta'rif 
huquq al-Mustafa, 2 vols., Damascus 1392/1972, I, 58f. “‘Iyad b Musa also defines 
“Muhammad” as the true meaning of Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic phrase that 
cites ““God’s blessing (nz'mat Allah)” (14, 35) for mankind (I, 69) and appears to intimate 
that Tustari viewed the Qur’anic cues “from God a light (min Allah nur)” (5, 15) and 
“a light-giving lamp (siragan muniran)” (33, 46) as symbolic expressions for the total, 
living reality of Muhammad (I, 60). 
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Tustari finds the Qur’anic cue for his mystical imagery of the qalb 
Muhammad in a passage that is traditionally linked with the legend of the 
opening of Muhammad’s breast and the angelic purification of his heart: 
“Did We (God) not expand thy breast (sadr) for thee and lift from thee thy 
burden (wizr), the burden that weighed down thy back? Did We not exalt 
thy fame (dikr)? So truly with hardship comes ease (yusr), truly with 
hardship comes ease. So when thou art empty, labour, and let thy Lord 
(rabb) be thy Quest” (94, 1—8). Tustari’s rendering of the hidden meaning 
(batin) of this s#rah is somewhat disjointed but draws distinct contours 
of his conception of the heart of Muhammad: 

“Did We not expand thy breast for thee’ (94, 1): did We not widen 
your breast (sadr) through the light of the prophetic mission (n#r ar-risalah) 
and so make it a mine (ma‘din) for the spiritual realities (haqa'ig)? The 
initial expansion (awwal as-sarh) occurs through the light of Islam (nar 
al-islam), as God said ‘whomsoever God desires to guide, He expands his 
breast to Islam’ (6, 125). Then He augments the degrees (manazil) in 
addition to (this light) and so the lights (anwar) come to consist in intuitive 
insights (basa'ir) in proportion to the infusion of the divine gifts 
(mawahib).”32 

“And lift from thee thy burden’ (94, 2) which means, We withdrew 
from you the confident abandonment to other than Us (as-sukun ila 
gairina) which is due to the inner drive (himmah) of the natural self (nafs 
at-tab"), and We made you abide in Us (sakinan ilaina) and receive from 
Us, through Us (qabilan ‘anna bina).”3> Baqli cites the following variant 
of Tustari’s statement: “We withdrew from you any inner drive (himmah) 
except that to Us, and any thought (fikrah) in someone else than Us, and 
any motion (harakah) and abeyance (sukun) except (what occurs) by our 
Command (amr).”34 Tustari continues in the Tafsir:“‘Did we not exalt 
thy fame’ (94, 4) which means We linked (wasalna) your name (ismaka) 
with Our Name (bi-ismina) in the recollection (dikr) and the profession 
of God’s Oneness (tauhid) so that man’s faith (i#man al-‘abd) is not 
(divinely) accepted until he believes in you.”’35 

“So truly with hardship comes ease’ (94, 5): In this verse God extolled 
the state of hope (hal ar-raga’) in His kindness (karam) and His hidden 
grace (lutf), for He twice mentioned ‘ease’ (namely in verse 94, 5 and 94, 6). 


32 Tustari, Tafsir, 123; Sulami, Haqa'iq at-tafsir, 287 a/347 a; Baqli, ‘Ara 'is al-bayan, U1, 377; 
‘lyad b Musa, Kitab as-sifa’, 1, 60. 

33 Tustari, Tafsir, 123. 

34 Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 378. 

35 Tustari, Tafsir, 123. 
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The Prophet said, (God mentioned it twice) so that one hardship may not 
overcome two eases; that is to say the discernment of the heart (fttnat 
al-qalb) and the intellect (‘aql) are two ‘eases’ which overcome the natural 
self (nafs at-tab‘), for they both make man return to purity of intention 
(iblas). The meaning of the verse in its hidden sense (batin) is: so truly in 
spite of the hardship (stddah) of the natural self, which is in need of the 
divine Essence (dat al-haqq), upon the spiritual self (nafs ar-rah), comes 
the ease (suhulah) of the spiritual self, the intellect, and the discernment of 
the heart; and this, in the hidden meaning (batin), is the confident abandon- 
ment (taskin) of the heart of Muhammad (galb Muhammad) to the (divine) 
succour (i'anah) in fear (haufan). For God said, over the coarse natural 
self (nafs at-tab’ al-katif) of you We made master the subtle substances 
(lata’if) of the spiritual self, the intellect, the heart, and the understanding 
(fahm) which were foreordained by the mighty gift (mauhibah) before the 
beginning of creation (bad’al-balq) by a million years, and so overcame 
the natural self.”’3¢ 

“So when thou art empty’ (94, 7) from your prayer (salat) which is 
prescribed (maktubah) and you are sitting back (galis), ‘then labour’ (94, 7) 
towards your Lord (rabb) and return to Him as you were antecedent to 
the natural self (nafs at-tab‘) before the beginning of creation: one in- 
dividual with another (fardan bi-fardin), a secret with a secret (sirran 
bi-sirrin). For God granted Muhammad the likeness of his primordial rank 
(matala manzilatihi as-sabiqah) in this world (dunya); as the Prophet said, 
‘I possess a moment (waqt) with God and no other does encompass me’. 
This is the hidden meaning (batin) of the verse, its literal meaning (zahir) 
is that (discovered) by the people of external explanation (ahl az-zahir).””>7 

In his mystical interpretation of this passage, Tustari views the widened 
breast of Muhammad as a treasure mine for the spiritual realities, because in 
addition to the light of Islam it includes divinely infused insights which 
constitute the spiritual richness of the heart of Muhammad. The root of this 
richness is the confident abandonment of Muhammad’s heart to God from 
Whom he directly receives, in Whom he abides, and with Whom his name 
is linked up. In its inner structure the spiritual reality of Muhammad is 
composed of two selves: the spiritual self with intellect and discernment of 
heart, and the natural self, the seat of the inner drives and instinctive 
motions of human nature. Muhammad is understood as being encouraged 
by God to return here and now, in this world, to the state of his primoridal 
vision of his Lord, to the encounter one to one before the beginning of 


36 Tustari, Tafsir, 123. 
37 Tustari, Tafsir, 123. 
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creation by a million years, when his spiritual self was not yet burdened 
by his natural self. 

Four isolated phrases, a divine address of Muhammad (73,1), an 
asseverative passage (86, 1—3), a reference to the “first house” (3, 96) and 
an ambiguous Qur’anic cue (10,2) are also understood by Tustari as 
references to Muhammad’s spiritual reality. Tustari determines the hidden 
meaning (batin) of the Qur’anic address of Muhammad, “O thou en- 
wrapped in thy robes” (73, 1) as being an allusion to the divine element 
enshrined in Muhammad, since he says: “‘it is a name of him (Muhammad) 
which means, ‘O thou who collects himself (al-gami' nafsahu) while the 
divine Self (nafs Allah) is near him.’”38 

The asseverative passage of the Qur'an (86, 1—3) which invokes the 
heaven (sama’) and the night-star (tariq) is interpreted by Tustari as a 
hidden reference to Muhammad’s heart. After explaining that in ordinary 
language “heaven” means “height”, he continues: “the hidden meaning 
(batin) of it (heaven) is the spirit of Muhammad (rah Muhammad) standing 
before the Lord of Might (qa’im ‘inda rabb al-‘izzah) and the night-star, 
‘the piercing star’ (86, 3), refers to his heart (qalbuhu), resplendent (musriq) 
with the profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid Allah), the declaration of 
the purity of His perfection (tanzih), the perseverance (mudawamah) of 
recollection (adkar), and the contemplative witnessing (musahadah) of the 
Omnipotent (gabbar).”’3° 

In refuting Tustari’s commentary on the Qur’anic verse, “the first 
House (bait) established for the people” (3, 96), Satibi’s Muwdafaqat cites 
the correct reading of Tustari’s explanation that “the hidden meaning of 
the house (batin al-bait) is the heart of Muhammad (qalb Muhammaa).”*° 

Finally, Tustari’s commentary on the Quranic phrase, “‘a sure footing 
with their Lord (qadama sidqin ‘inda rabbihim)” (10, 2) appears to envisage 
the total and living reality of Muhammad because it is interpreted by 
Tustari as meaning “a primordial mercy (sabigatu rahmatin) which God 
deposited (auda‘aha) in Muhammad.”41 

Sirah 93, 1—11 which vividly depicts God’s guidance of Muhammad 
throughout the vicissitudes of his life, is taken by Tustari as a metaphor 
for Muhammad’s heart, his natural and spiritual self, which is in search of 


38 Tustari, Tafsir, 111. 

39 Tustari, Tafsir, 118. 

40 Satibi, Abi Ishaq Ibrahim b Misa Al-Lahmi, Al-Muwafagat fi usual al-ahkam, 4 vols., 
Cairo 1341/1922, III, 241; Tustari, Tafsir, 37. 

41 Tustari, Tafsir, 45; Sulami, Haga’iq at-tafsir, 76b/97a; Baqli, “Ara’is al-bayan, 1, 356; 
‘Iyad b Misa, Kitab as-sifa’, I, 78. 
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intuitive knowledge of God and is saturated by God’s love. Tustari’s 
commentary reads: 

““By the white forenoon’ (93, 1) in the hidden meaning (batin) refers 
to the spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh). ‘And the brooding night’ (93, 2) refers to 
the natural self (nafs at-tab') when it calmly relies (sakana ila) on the 
spiritual self in continuous recollection of God (idamat ad-dikr li-llah). 
‘And the Last shall be better for thee than the First’ (93, 4) means: that 
which I keep in store for you in the world to come (abirah) concerning the 
praised stage (al-maqam al-mahmid) and the place of intercession (mahall 
as-Safa' ah) is better than what I give to you in this world (dunya) concerning 
prophethood (nubuwwah) and prophetic mission (risalah).”’4? 

“Did He not find thee an orphan and shelter thee’ (93, 6) means: did 
He not find you lonely (fardan) and gave you shelter with your com- 
panions (ashab)? ‘Did He not find thee erring and guide thee’ (93, 7) means: 
did He not find you unaware of the eminent value (qadr) of your self (nafs) 
and make you aware of your eminent value? Did He not find you erring 
from the meanings of your pure affection (mawaddah) and give you to 
drink from the potion of His affection (Sarab mawaddatihi) with the cup 
of His love (mahabbah) and guide you to the intuitive knowledge of Him 
(hadaka ila ma'rifatihi)? He bestowed upon you the robes of honour (bila’) 
of being His prophet (nubuwwah) and His messenger (risalah) in order 
to guide you by these (distinctions) to His proximity (qurb) and unicity 
(wahdaniyyah). Or, from another perspective, did He not find you, 
namely your self (nafs), the natural self (nafs at-tab‘), a mendicant (faqirah) 
on the way of intuitive knowledge (ma‘rifah)? ‘Did He not find thee needy 
and enrich thee’ (93, 8) means: did He not find your self (nafs) confused, 
bewildered at the intuitive knowledge of Us (bina), a mendicant in search 
of it, and thus strengthened your spiritual self (nafs rahika) and enriched it 
with the Qur’an, with wisdom (hikmah)?”43 

Muhammad’s heart, fortified by divine knowledge and saturated with 
divine love, becomes the well-spring for the illumination of the hearts of 
men and a treasure mine of God’s revelation to mankind. Tustari demon- 
strates this fundamental function of Muhammad’s heart by his exegesis of 
the Qur’anic verses 11,40 and 89,1 on the one hand, and by his inter- 
pretative remarks on the Qur’anic verses 7, 157 and 26, 193 on the other 
hand. Both strands of mystical interpretation of the Qur'an not only 
evidence Muhammad’s heart as the organ of spiritual vision which absorbs 


4 Tustari, Tafsir, 122; Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 286a/372a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, Il, 
376; ‘Iyad b Misa, Kitab ai-sifa’, 1, 96. 
43 Tustari, Tafsir, 122; Sulami, Haqa'ig at-tafsir, 286b/372a. 
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the divine manifestation, but also emphasize it as the root and source of 
man’s mystical union with the divine Reality as it manifests Itself. 

By way of an exegesis of contrast Tustari depicts Muhammad’s heart 
as the well-spring of divine knowledge when he comments on the Qur’anic 
keynote of the “boiling oven (tannur)” (11,40). This boiling oven from 
which break forth the devastating waters of the deluge is interpreted by 
Tustari as a sign of God’s punishment and contrasted with Muhammad’s 
heart, from which breaks forth the lightflood of knowledge, a sign of 
God’s mercy for men of faith. Tustari says: “It was an oven of stone; it was 
Adam’s oven and fell to Noah’s share. God made the waters that burst 
forth from it a sign of His punishment (‘adab), and He made the well- 
springs (yanbu’ ‘uyun) that gush forth from Muhammad’s heart (galb 
Muhammad) with the lights of knowledge (anwar al-‘ulam) a (sign of) 
mercy (rahmah) for his community (ummah).”44 

The invocation of the day-break (fagr) at the beginning of sirah 89 is 
also taken by Tustari in its hidden meaning (batin) as a reference to 
Muhammad’s heart from which break forth the lights of spiritual realities. 
Tustari says: “The day-break is Muhammad, from whom the lights (anwar) 
break forth, the lights of faith (anwar al-iman), the lights of works of 
obedience (anwar at-ta'at) and the lights of the two worlds (anwar al- 
kaunain).”45 

Crucial evidence for Tustari’s understanding of Muhammad’s heart as 
the font of mystical attainment is found in a statement by Dailami, who in 
his ‘Atf al-alif cites Tustari’s idea of the emanation of divine light and says 
by way of comment: “According to this (Tustari’s) statement the love 
(mahabbah) of every mystic lover (muhibb) is bound to come from that 
mine (ma‘din) which is the heart of Muhammad (qalb Muhammad). For 
his heart is the mine (ma‘din) of the precious substance (gauhar) which is 
the mystical union (tauhid) of those who experience God’s unification 
(muwahhidin). It is the font (magriz) of the intuitive knowledge of God 
(ma'rifah) of the gnostics (‘arifin) and the well-spring (manba‘) of the 
saturation of the hearts (Surb al-qulub) of the lovers of God (muhibbin).”’4¢ 

Tustari’s conception of the heart of Muhammad as the treasure mine of 
mystical union is further developed in the first introductory chapter of the 
Tafsir where he makes the following cryptic statement: “There is neither 
an escape for man (‘abd) from his Master (maula), nor from His Book 
(kitab), nor from His prophet (nabi) since his (Muhammad’s) heart (galb) 


“ Tustari, Tafsir, 47. 
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is the mine (ma‘din) of His (God’s) Oneness and his breast (sadr) is a light 
(nur) from His (God’s) substance (gauhar). He took his powers (quwahu) 
from his mine (ma‘din) to his temple (baikal).”’47 

The metaphor of Muhammad’s heart for the core and essence of 
Muhammad in his spiritual-and physical form expresses the condensed 
total, living reality of Muhammad. Muhammad’s heart, which is described 
as a treasure mine, is enshrined in his breast like the jewel in the chest. The 
jewel of Muhammad’s heart sparkles in its pristine light, radiates and 
spreads its light in the whole breast. It receives its pristine light from the 
divine substance (which according to a gloss in the text is not identical with 
God’s essence, dat, but is viewed as a possessive attribute of God, ‘ala 
tariq al-milk),*® and thus holds the treasure of the light of the divine 
Oneness. This divine Oneness, which at the same time signifies the divine 
Unicity of the Transcendent as well as the divine Unification with mystic 
man, progresses through the stages of the total, living reality of Muham- 
mad. It takes its course from the heart, spreads in the breast where it 
unfolds its powers (namely the faculties of the human soul), and empowers 
the organs and limbs of the body (gawarih). To complete the image, 
Muhammad’s body is figuratively portrayed as the shrine (hatkal) which 
shelters the jewel and its receptacle. 

Tustari’s statement about the heart and breast of man as likened to 
God’s throne and footstool is quoted by Makki, Gazzali, Hamadani and 
Suhrawardi although it is not cited in the Tafsir. In one passage Makki 
states: “Abii Muhammad Sahl used to say, the breast (sadr) is the footstool 
(kursi), and the heart (qalb) is the throne (‘ars). God Most Blessed and 
Most High places upon it (wadi' ‘alaihi) His majesty (‘azamah) and glory 
(galal), and is witnessed (mashad) through His grace (lutf) and proximity 
(qurb).”’49 In another passage he says: “Abi Muhammad Sahl said, the heart 
(qalb) and the breast (sadr) are like the throne (‘ar§) and the footstool 
(kursi).”5° Hamadani cites Tustari’s statement as “the heart (qalb) is the 
throne (‘ar§) and the breast (sadr) is the footstool (kursi)’”51 while Suhra- 
wardi quotes the saying as “the heart (qalb) is like the throne (‘ars) and the 
breast (sadr) is like the footstool (kursz).”’5? 


47 Tustari, Tafsir, 3. 

48 Tustari, Tafsir, 3. 

49 Makki, Abu Talib Muhammad b ‘Ali, Qut al-qulab fi mu‘amalat al-mahbub wa-wasf 
tariq al-murid ila maqam at-tauhid, 4 vols., Cairo 1351/1932; cf. Il, 142; Gazzali, Aba 
Hamid Muhammad b Muhammad, [hya’ ‘ul’m ad-din, 4 vols., Cairo, 1358/1939, ILI, 4f. 

50 Makki, Qut al-qulab, I, 175; Gazzali, Ihya’ ‘ulam ad-din III, 10. 
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If these references originally applied to the spiritual reality of 
Muhammad, Tustari’s mystical imagery of Muhammad’s heart might also 
have to be conceived of against the background of the oriental monarch. 
Adorned with the royal emblems of diadem and sceptre, the monarch in 
the presence of his court, is seated on his throne, his feet resting on a foot- 
stool, while the throne stands on a dias covered by a canopy in the royal 
hall. The heart and breast enclosed in Muhammad’s body would thus have 
to be understood as seat and locus of the manifestation of the divine reality 
in its temple (haikal) which is the total body of Muhammad with its organs 
and limbs (gawarih). As throne and footstool serve as the support which 
holds the presence of the monarch, so Muhammad’s heart and breast are 
viewed as the receptacle of the divine manifestation. 

Muhammad’s heart is not only the seat and source of mystical union 
but also of divine revelation. Two aphorisms of Tustari, cited in the intro- 
ductory chapters of the Tafsir and loosely linked to two Qur’anic verses, 
define Muhammad’s heart as the treasure mine of the Qur'an, the embodi- 
ment of scriptural revelation. Tustari interprets the Qur’anic phrase “the 
light (nar) that has been sent down with him (Mukammad)” (7, 157) as 
meaning “the Qur’an whose mine (ma‘din) is the heart of Muhammad 
(qalb Muhammaa).”*3 

At two points in the Tafsir Tustari comments on the Quranic passage, 
“Truly it is the revelation (tanzil) of the Lord of all being (rabb al-‘alamin), 
brought down by the Faithful Spirit (ar-rah al-amin) upon thy heart 
(qalb), that thou mayest be one of the warners (mundirin)” (26, 192-194). 
In one instance he says in explanation: “God sent down the Qur’an to His 
Prophet (nabi) and made his heart (qalb) a mine (ma'‘din) for the pro- 
fession of His Oneness (tauhid) and for the Qur’an.”54 In the other 
instance Tustari states: “According to the measure of the light (migdar 
an-nir) which God foreordained for him (qasamahu), he (Muhammad) 
finds the guidance (hidayah) of his heart (galb) and its intuitive vision 
(basirah). So he gains insight over His (God’s) attributes (zahara ‘ala 
sifatihi), the lights of His light (anwar narihi). God said, ‘and to whom- 
soever God assigns no light (nar), no light has he’ (24, 40).”55 

Tustari perceives Muhammad’s heart as a prefiguration of the perfection 
of man’s destiny: the union of mystic man with the divine reality made 
manifest. Thus Muhammad’s heart is seen as the fount of man’s mystical 
union with God, as the treasure mine of scriptural revelation, and as the 
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well-spring of mystical knowledge. It directly receives this spiritual rich- 
ness from the divine source of light in a primordial aeon of contemplative 
adoration of God, during which it absorbs the divinely manifested realities. 
Filled with the realities of divine knowledge and love it becomes the source 
of illumination and saturation of mystic man. 


2. Theophanic Events and the Day of Resurrection 


Tustari’s range of mystical ideas depicts man as being driven in his inner 
dynamics to his ultimate destiny, described by the events of the Day of 
Resurrection. This post-existential Day, beyond the phenomenal existence 
of man in the world of creation, introduces man to his final and lasting state 
in the eternal presence of the Transcendent, and opens up for him the life 
of paradise, gratified by the bliss of theophanic encounter. 

On the Day of Resurrection, God remains Absolute Mystery and 
Transcendent Reality, but manifests Himself in His theophany to all those 
who have reached the permanence of His vision. On the Day of Covenant 
man experienced God through the mediation of the prophetical prototypes, 
now on the Day of Resurrection he is drawn close to communion with the 
divine Reality in his own right. He no longer is a pure particle of a 
prophet’s corporate personality but lives in the divine permanence as a 
friend of God. The experience of God’s presence has become experience 
of His intimacy, the profession of the divine Lordship has turned into the 
permanent perception of the divine Reality, and the primordial covenant 
has been fulfilled in perpetual theophany. 

Two themes of Tustari’s mystical interpretation of the Qur'an portray 
God in His events on the Day of Resurrection. The first theme is developed 
by the image of the permanent vision and encounter of the Transcendent 
Reality (al-haqq). Tustari emphasizes that God, who stands uniquely in 
his divine Essence (dat al-haqq) and its attributes (sifat dat al-haqq), is 
attained by prophetic and mystic man. When on the Day of Resurrection 
(yaum al-qiyamah) mankind will be summoned to account for their 
actions in the world of creation, men found righteous in the reckoning 
(hisab) will be admitted to the encounter with God (liga’ al-haqq), the 
vision of God (an-nazar ila’l-haqq), and the life in the permanence of God 
(baqa’ al-haqq). Thus in his ultimate destiny man’s experience of God in 
beatific vision is that of the Real (haqq), the transcendent principle and 
final ground of all being. Whereas God in His events on the Day of 
Covenant is predominantly perceived and professed as Lord (rabb), He is 
permanently perceived and encountered as Transcendent reality (haqq) in 
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His events on the Day of Resurrection. This doctrine of the Tafsir, despite 
some minor terminological inconsistencies, can be substantiated by a 
variety of Tustari’s aphorisms and interpretative remarks on Quranic 
verses. 

The second theme introduces Tustari’s mystical understanding of the 
idea of tagalli, the theophany of the Transcendent Reality. He views tagalli 
as the truly beatific event in the world to come, when God manifests 
Himself to His friends (auliya’), the blessed in paradise (gannah). This 
theophany represents the gist of man’s encounter and vision of God and is 
the delight (laddah) of his life in the permanence of the Transcendent 
Reality. It signifies the revelation of unveiling (tagalli al-mukasafah) which 
manifests God in his hidden totality, namely in His Essence (dat) and 
attributes (sifat), and implies the revelation of the divine decree (tagalli 
hukm ad-dat) which, established from eternity in primordial times, is now 
unfolded to fill the eyes of the blessed with gladness. The theophany, as 
the perpetual self-manifestation of the divine Reality, thus transfigures man 
through its irradiation, transforms him through its illumination, and brings 
his life of ultimate destiny and final glory to fulfilment. 


a) The Encounter of the Transcendent Reality 


Tustari views God, the ultimate ground of being and transcendent 
Reality (haqq), as unique in His Essence and attributes. Miscellaneous 
fragments of Tustari’s commentary on Qur’anic verses, which are solidly 
supported by parallel quotations of Sulami’s Haqda’iq at-tafsir, illustrate 
his understanding of al-haqq in His Essence and attributes. To quote a 
few examples: 

The Qur’anic phrase, “God (Allah) bears witness that there is no god 
(ilab) but He” (3, 18), is understood by Tustari as a reference to God’s 
testimony about Himself prior to the creation of man: “God (al-haqq) 
bears witness to Himself by Himself (Sahida li-nafsihi bi-nafsihi) and this is 
peculiar to His very Being (dat, His Essence).”5¢ He also interprets the 
Qur’anic word of “the Holy Spirit (rah al-qudus)” (2, 87) as referring to 
God (al-haqq) who “‘is untainted by offsprings (aulad), partners .(5uraka’) 
and a consort (sahibah).”’57 The verse, “O Believers, fear God (Allah) as 
He should be feared” (3, 102) is understood by Tustari as a reference to 
man’s godfearing devotion, not as a reference to the fear of “that which 
God (al-haqq) deserves (yastahiqqu) in His Essence (fi-datihi).”58 
56 Tustari, Tafsir, 25; Sulami, Haqa’ig at-tafsir, 19a/23a; Bali, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, I, 73. 
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Tustari explains the divine provision “if God wills” included in the 
Qur’anic verse “‘you shall enter the Holy Mosque (al-masgid al-haram), 
if God (Allah) wills, in security” (48,27), which refers to Muhammad’s 
dream vision about the seizure of Makkah, as a provision made by God 
(al-haqq) because of “the perfection of his knowledge (kamal ‘ilmihi).”’5? 
He also considers “the fresh remembrance (dikr muhdat)” which comes 
from “‘the All-merciful (ar-rahman)”’ (26, 5) as belonging “‘to the attributes 
of God’s Essence (sifat dat al-haqq) not to existentiated (mukawwan) and 
created (mabluq) beings.’*©° His commentary on “the Names Most Beauti- 
ful (al-asma’ al-husna)” (7,180) discovers “behind the names (asami) 
and attributes (sifat), attributes which the minds (afham) do not pierce 
because God (al-haqq) is a fire (nar) ablaze. There is no way (sabil) to Him 
and no escape (budd) from plunging into Him (al-igtiham fthi).”®! Al- 
Haqq is not only given the attributes of knowledge (‘i/m) and remembrance 
(dikr) but also those of revelation. Thus Tustari expands the Qur’anic 
phrase “‘and He creates what you know not” (16,8) by the statement 
“neither you nor any creature except if God (al-haqq) so teaches him.” 
In his commentary on the verse, “It is He who sent down the Shechina 
(sakinah) into the hearts (qulab) of the believers” (48, 4) he states: “This 
refers to the peace of mind (tuma’ninah). For God (Allah) discloses to His 
servants (‘ibdd) first of all mental perceptions (ma‘arif), then the means of 
communication (wasa'il), then the peace of mind (sakinah), then intuitive 
insights (basa'ir). And one to whom God (al-haqq) discloses (kasafa) 
intuitive insights, knows the things (asya’) in their precious substances 
(gawahir).”° 

In Tustari’s conception Al-Haqq is also the ultimate reality attained 
by mystic and prophetic men at the peak of their experience. To quote the 
bare minimum of the relevant passages: 

Faith (iman) is “the light which God (al-haqq) established in the hearts 
(qulub) of men.” In faith mystic man “attains to God (yasilu ila’l- 
haqq).”®> The certainty (yaqin) achieved by mystic man is “a light (n#r) 
of the light of God Himself (dat al-haqq).”®* One who knows God (man 


5° Tustari, Tafsir, 91; Sulami, Haga’iq at-tafsir, 242a/305a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 264. 
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‘arafahu) through God’s knowledge (‘ilm Allah) has God acknowledge 
His design (murad) concerning him before Himself (/-nafsthi), while the 
creature (balq) has no knowledge of God (ma‘rifat al-haqq) beyond 
that.”67 The good (bair) of man in this world (dunya) consists in “the 
delight of worship (laddat al-‘ibadah) and the love of God (mahabbat 
al-haqq).”°* 

The natural self (nafs at-tab") of man is “in need (iftiqgar) of God Him- 
self (dat al-haqq).”®? But because of his heedlessness and his inclination 
to passion and lust man is unable to comprehend the summons of God 
(da‘wat al-haqq)’ and to hear “the voices of God (hawatif al-haqq).”” 
Life (hayat) means “that the planning (tadbir) is taken away from the 
servant (‘abd) and that he is returned to the forethought of God (tadbir 
al-haqq).”7' The highest degree of trust in God (tawakkul) consists in “the 
utter reliance on God (as-sukan ila’l-haqq) in all states (halat),”7? whereas 
the abandonment of creation (tark al-halq) at the same time signifies “the 
drawing near to God (al-igbal ‘ala’l-haqq).””° 

The prophet Ya‘qub is filled with sorrow over “the separation from 
God (firaq al-haqq).”’* Moses, who in the Qur'an is said to have been 
brought near to God “in communion (nagiyyan)” (19, 52) is granted the 
experience of “unveiling (mukasafah) which does not conceal from the 
hearts (qulub) the blessing of God (mann al-haqq) in discourse (muha- 
datah) and loving affection (wudd).”75 Moses is also admonished by God 
(al-haqq) to invite Pharao to conversion with amiable conduct (mulatafah), 
beautiful discourse (bitab) and gentle speech (kalam).7® 

The Qur’anic words to Muhammad concerning the youths who took 
refuge in the cave, “Hadst thou observed them surely thou wouldst have 
turned thy back on them in flight” (18, 18), are interpreted by Tustari as 
meaning: “Hadst thou observed them with (the eyes of) your own self 
(bi-nafsika) surely thou wouldst have turned thy back on them in flight. 
Hadst thou observed them with (the eyes of) God (bi'l-haqq) surely thou 
wouldst have abided by the divinely granted realities of divine Oneness 


67 Tustari, Tafsir, 73 (with reference to Qur'an 29, 43). 

68 Tustari, Tafsir, 72 (with reference to Qur'an 28, 72). 

6 Tustari, Tafsir, 123 (with reference to Qur’an 94, 5). 
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within them (haqa'iq al-wahdaniyyah fihim minhu).”7’ The “soul (nafs)” 
mentioned in the Qur’anic words of Jesus, “Thou knowest what is within 
my soul, and I know not what is within thy soul” (5, 116), is understood 
by Tustari as “the eye (‘ain) by which God (al-haqq) sees, the ear (udun) 
by which God (al-haqq) hears, and the tongue (lisan) by which God 
(al-haqq) proclaims.”78 

In the preceding paragraphs, a variety of Tustari’s aphorisms was cited 
to outline his notion of the Transcendent Reality (haqq), its Essence and 
attributes. Another series of references was quoted to illustrate his con- 
ception of Al-Haqq as the goal of mystical attainment. These two notions 
evidence Tustari’s conceptual usage of Al-Haqq for the absolute and 
ultimate ground of all being, but do not exhaust his mystical perspective of 
the Transcendent Reality. For, Tustari’s mystical view of Al-Haqq only 
emerges in its full scope when it is seen against the background of the 
events on the Day of Resurrection. 

On the Day of Resurrection (yaum al-qiyamah) mankind shall be 
exposed before God (al-haqq) in order to account for their deeds (a'mal). 
Thus Tustari comments on the verse “On that day you shall be exposed, 
not one secret of yours concealed” (69, 18) and says: “You shall be exposed 
before God (al-haqq) who will take you to account for your deeds (a'mal), 
not one of your deeds will be concealed before Him. All of them will be 
made known (ma'‘réf) as charged (muhsa) to your account in His divine 
foreknowledge (fi-‘ilmihi as-sabiq).”79 God will weigh and judge the good 
deeds performed by man in the world of creation and the evil deeds they 
committed in this world. Those found righteous on the Day of Divine 
Reckoning (yaum al-hisab) will enter the paradise (gannah) of their eternal 
reward. In paradise they will be granted the encounter (liga’) with 
Al-Haqq, the visual perception (nazar) of Al-Haqq and the permanent 
subsistence (baqga’) with Al-Haqq. 

At various passages in the Tafsir Tustari refers to the delight of 
encounter with the Transcendent Reality enjoyed by the blessed of 
paradise. He describes the eternal bliss (na‘im) of the pious (abrar) as the 
“encounter with Him and contemplation of Him (liga’uhu wa-musaha- 
datuhu).”®° Upon entering paradise the believers, out of “their longing 
(Sauq) for encounter with him (ila lig@ thi), will say: ‘O Lord (rabb), 
perfect for us our light’ (66,8) and provide us with Your encounter 
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(liga aka) and the goal of those in search (g@yat at-tullab).”®! When man 
is given his eternal reward in paradise “he will return to his family joy- 
fully” (84,9) “at having realized the promise of encounter (mi‘ad al- 
liga’).82 

“In paradise (gannah) God has servants (‘ibad) who, if they were veiled 
from the encounter (liga’) for the twinkling of an eye, would call out for 
help in (paradise), just as the people of hellfire (abl an-ndr) call out for 
help in the fire because they are aware of it.’’83 Man’s “heart (qalb) has a 
thousand deaths (maut): the final death is being cut off from God (al-qati' ah 
‘an Allah). The heart has a thousand lives (hayat): the final life is the 
encounter of God (liqa’ al-haqq).”*4 “There is no comfort for the believer 
(mu'min) without the encounter of God (liga’ al-haqq).”®5 

This encounter of God “‘is the recompense (gaza’) for the profession 
of God’s Oneness (tauhid)’®* and includes the vision of God Himself. 
“The reality (hagiqah) of the profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid) is the 
vision of God (an-nazar ila'l-haqq).”®’ “The recompense (gaza’) of the 
profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid) is the vision of God (an-nazar ila’l- 
haqq).”®* For man’s share (nasib) in the world to come (apirah) is “the 
sight of God (ru’yat al-haqq) forever (‘ala'l-abad).”®° The “forgiveness 
from their Lord (rabb)” (47, 15), which man will find in paradise, is likened 
by Tustari to “those of His lights (anwar) which cover them at the vision 
of God (an-nazar ila’l-haqq).” 

Concerning those in hellfire who “shall be veiled from their Lord 
(rabb)” (83, 15) Tustari says: “In the world to come (abirah) they shall be 
veiled (mahgubun) from the mercy (rahmah) and vision of God (an-nazar 
ila Allah), and from God’s beholding (nazar) them with contentment (rida) 
and satisfaction (ridwan) while He interrogates them (‘inda munaqasatthi 
tyyahum) .. . (God) will make them enter hellfire (nar) and then will open 
up a panoramic view (manazir) upon them for the believers (mu’minin), so 
that they may see them (yanzuruna ilaihim) as they are burning in the fire 
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(nar).”9! On the contrary, those in the “gardens of Eden that the All- 
merciful promised his servants in the Unseen (gaib)” (19, 61) are depicted 
by Tustari as enjoying “the visual beholding (mu‘ayanat al-haqq) in the 
sense of nearness (qurb) which God appointed between Him and them, so 
that the servant (‘abd) may behold his heart (qalb) in the nearness of God 
(qurb al-haqq) as witnessed (mashad) in the mystery of mysteries (gaib 
al-gaib).”9? 

Finally Tustari reminds his disciples that they carry God’s vision within 
themselves and says: “Do you not consider, that man (‘abd) only visually 
beholds God (yanzura ila’l-haqq) by reason of a subtle substance (latifah) 
from God (al-haqq) which He united with his heart (qalb). It pertains to 
the qualities (ausaf) of the Essence (dat) of His Lord (rabb) and is neither 
existentiated (mukawwanah) nor created (mabluqah), nor is it conjunct 
(with God mausilah) nor is it cut off (from God, maqtu'‘ah). It is an 
absolute secret (sirr min sirr ila sirr) and an ultimate mystery (gaib min gaib 
ila gaib).”99 

Life in paradise, gratified by the encounter and vision of God, is under- 
stood by Tustari as a life in divine permanence (baqa’ al-haqq). Thus 
Tustari interprets the Qur'anic reference to “the ones who prosper 
(al-muflihun)” (2, 5; 59, 9) as “those who will permanently stay in paradise 
(al-baquna fi’ l-gannah) in the permanence of God (ma‘a baqa’ al-haqq),”* 
or as “those who stay permanently‘ with God (al-baquna ma’‘a Allah), 
living with His good life (hayat tayyibah bi-hayat tayytbah).” In paradise 
man lives in “the abode of permanence (dar al-baqa’)” and immortality 
(buld).9° The “mighty wage” (57,7) promised to the believers is “the 
permanence (baqa’) with the Permanent One (al-baqi) in His paradise 
(gannah).”°7 Man will enter paradise “walking with joy” (43, 70) “‘at the 
delight of the vision (of God, laddat an-nazar), a recompense (gaza’) for 
the profession of God’s Oneness (taxhid). God bestows it upon them at the 
revelation of unveiling (tagalli al-mukasafah) for His friends (auliya’), 
which is permanence (baqa’) with the Permanent One (al-baqi).”’® Tustari 
also differentiates two aspects of paradise, the garden of bliss and the life 
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with the Permanent One. For he says in explanation to the Qur’anic 
invitation of God “enter thou My paradise” (89, 30): “paradise consists of 
two paradises (gannatan); one of them is paradise itself, the other is life 
with Life Itself (hayat bi-hayat) and permanent subsistence with the 
Permanent Subsistence Itself (baga’ bi-baqa’).”’9° Finally in interpretation 
of the Qur’anic verse “what is with God is better than diversion and 
merchandise” (62, 11) Tustari says: “the abundant gifts (gazil al-‘ataya) and 
the permanent delight (al-laddah al-bagiyyah) which are in store for you 
in the world to come (abirah) are better than whatever you are given in this 
world (dunya).”0° 


b) The Theophany of the Transcendent Reality 


The term of tagalli (theophany) is originally taken from the Qur’anic 
event of God’s self-manifestation before Moses in the crumbling mountain, 
which is referred to in the verse: “And when Moses came to Our appointed 
time (miqat) and his Lord spoke with him (kallamahu rabbuhu), he said, 
‘Oh my Lord, show me, that I may behold Thee!’ Said He, ‘Thou shalt not 
see Me; but behold the mountain (gabal) — if it stays fast in its place, then 
thou shalt see Me.’ And when his Lord revealed Him (tagalla rabbuhu) to 
the mountain He made it crumble to dust; and Moses fell down swooning” 
(7, 143). But Tustari does not find the Qur’anic keynote for his mystical 
conception of tagalli in this verse, because he views tagalli as an event in the 
world to come. 

Tustari discovers a Qur’anic reference for the theophany of the Tran- 
scendent Reality in the invitation addressed to the people of paradise: “Enter 
paradise (gannah), you and your wives, walking with joy! There shall be 
passed around them platters of gold, and cups, therein being whatever the 
souls desire (ma tastahihi al-anfus), and the eyes delight in (wa-taladdu 
al-a‘yun). And therein you shall dwell forever (balidan). This is the 
paradise (gannah) that you have been given for an inheritance for the things 
you were doing” (43, 70—72). He says in explanation: “‘“Walking with joy’ 
at the delight of the vision (laddat an-nazar), as a recompense (gaza’) for 
the profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid) which He bestows upon them 
(manna ‘alaihim) at the revelation of unveiling (tagalli al-mukasafah) for 
His friends (auliya’), which is the permanent subsistence (baqa’) with the 
Permanent One (al-baqi). Do you not consider how, in faith (iman), He 
favoured them (bassahum) with the condition of submission (taslim) to His 
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Command (amr) and self-abandonment (suk#n) in His presence . . . ‘what- 
ever the souls desire’ as reward (tawab) for the (good) actions (a‘mal). ‘And 
the eyes delight in’ the favour which God extended to them by 
strengthening (tamkin) them at the moment of encounter (waqt al-liqa’), as 
a recompense for their profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid) .. . Paradise 
(gannah) is the recompense for the actions of the body (a'mal al-gawarth) 
and the encounter (liqa’) is the recompense for the profession of God’s 
Oneness (tauhid). Do you not consider that God said, ‘this is the paradise 
that you have been given for an inheritance for the things you were 
doing.’”101 

The Qur’anic promise that the people of paradise will remain 
unimpaired by the terrors of hell, “the greatest terror shall not grieve them” 
(21, 103) is also interpreted by Tustari as entailing the manifestation of God 
which fills the eyes of the blessed with gladness. For in his commentary on 
this verse he depicts God as “the One who takes charge (mutawalli) of all of 
you with contentment (rida), the One who protects (hafiz) your hearts 
(qulab), and the One who fills your eyes with delight (al-mugqirr a‘yunakum) 
at the theophany (tagallz) as a recompense (gaza’) for your profession of 
God’s Oneness (tauhid) and as a grace (tafaddul) from your Lord (rabb).””2°? 

The Qur’an promises Muslims “slain in the way of God” (47, 4) 
immediate admission to paradise, for God “will guide them, and dispose 
their mind aright” (47,5). Tustari says in explanation: “‘He will guide 
them’, in their tombs to the answer of Munkar and Nakir (the two angels of 
the dead). ‘And dispose their minds aright’: He will give to them (yasra‘u 
lahum) immediate recompense (gaza’) in the heart (qalb) and (will reward 
them) in the world to come (abirah) with the delight of encounter (laddat 
al-liga’) at the revelation of unveiling (tagalli al-mukasafah), meeting 
(them) face to face (kifahan) and taking them as friends (at-tawalli lahum) 
at that (moment), as he said ‘that is because God is the Protector (maula) of 
the believers’ (47, 11).’193 

Tustari’s commentary to the Qur’anic reference of God’s punishment 
on the Day of Reckoning (yaum al-hisab), “what?, when it has come to 
pass, will you then believe in it? Now, when already you seek to hasten it” 
(10, 51) determines the revelation of the divine decree as an event in the 
world to come when all mankind will profess God’s Oneness. Tustari has 
God declare: “You seek to hasten the denial (guhad) of Us and you 


remember other than Us. So when you come to Us and see with your (own) 
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eyes Our punishment with which We threatened you, then you will believe 
at a time when it will not benefit you. For, in the world to come (abirah), 
there is no escape for all of creation (balq) from the profession of God’s 
Oneness (al-igrar bi’t-tauhid) at the revelation of the divine decree (tagalli 
hukm ad-dat), at the downfall (nuzal) of the adversaries (addad), the 
antagonists (andad), and the false claims (da‘awa) in their favour, because 
of the disappearance of doubt (zawal as-Sakk) and the fear of punishment 
(bauf al-‘adab).”°4 

The collection of Tustari’s sayings entitled Kalam Sahl'°5 and Kalabadi’s 
Ta'‘arruf preserve a stenographic record of Tustari’s conception of tagalli 
which sums up his mystical ideas of theophanic revelation: “Sahl said, there 
are three modes (ahwal) of theophany (tagalli): theophany of the divine 
essence (tagalli dat) which is unveiling (mukasafah), theophany of the 
divine attributes (tagalli sifat ad-dat) which is illumination (maxdi' an-nar), 
and theophany of the divine decree (tagalli hukm ad-dat) which is life in the 
world to come (al-abirah wa-ma fiha).”° 

Kalabadi’s interpretation of this statement of Tustari separates these 
three modes of theophany into three different kinds of divine manifestation. 
He equates tagalli dat with either mystical revelations experienced by the 
heart of man in this world (kusuf al-qalb fi'd-dunyd) or with the visual 
beholdings of unveiling in the world to come (kusuf al-‘iyan fi'l-abirah). 
He views tagalli sifat ad-dat as composed of revelation of divine 
omnipotence (qudrah) so that man fears none but God, and revelation of 
divine sufficiency (kifayah) so that man hopes for none but God. Finally he 
sees tagalli hukm ad-dat realized in the world to come by “a party in 
paradise (fariq fi'l-gannah) and a party in the Blaze (fariq fi's-sa‘ir)” 
(42, 7).207 

Along Kalabadi’s analytical dissection of Tustari’s statement into three 
separate forms of divine manifestation, a somewhat synthetic interpretation 
can be advanced which seems closer to Tustari’s conception of tagalli in the 
Tafsir. This synthetic view understands the three modes of theophany as 
one process of divine manifestation at the end of time which unfolds as 
“revelation of unveiling” and “revelation of the divine decree”. 
Muhammad’s primordial adoration can be perceived as the precedent and 
prefiguration of the theophanic experience by the blessed of paradise in the 
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world of final consummation. During his primordial adoration, when 
Muhammad stood before the selfsame Transcendent Reality (al-haqq), the 
divine mystery (mukasafat al-gatb) was unveiled for Him. Muhammad was 
given the strength of bearing the theophany (tagallz) and the divine 
radiation (al-anwar al-‘azimah), and thus was totally absorbed in the 
contemplation of His Lord (musahadat ar-rabb) and witnessed His 
attributes (sifat). Thus Muhammad’s primordial adoration can be under- 
stood as essentially equal to the experience of the “revelation of unveiling.” 

In Tustari’s symbolism of light, the “theophany of the divine Essence” 
is the radiation of the Divine Being, in its Essence and attributes, who 
manifests Himself like the splendour of the sun when it emerges from the 
horizon, or the beauty of the bride when she unveils. The subject who is 
granted this experience of radiation and unveiling is immersed in the divine 
light which transfigures him. He absorbs the divine light and is transformed 
by its illumination, so that he reflects and radiates the light like the jewel or 
the mirror sparkling in the sunlight (theophany of the divine attributes). 

The divine decree (hukm) represents the great master plan designed by 
God before creation, which determines each and every created being, 
foreordains the faith or unbelief of man and settles his ultimate destiny of 
paradise or hell. Beginning with the moment of creation and continuing 
until the point of annihilation of the phenomenal world, this “project of 
creation” becomes manifest in a series of instantaneous actions of God, put 
into effect by His creative will. Then in the world of post-existence the 
divine decree becomes manifest in its totality in the presence of God when 
the eyes of the blessed behold the divine decree in all its dimensions within 
the theophany of the divine light (“theophany of the divine decree’”’). 


3. Instantaneous Events and the World of Creation 


In Tustari’s mystical perspective the course of man’s existence is drawn 
out between two fundamental events antecedent and subsequent to his life 
in the world of creation. Man’s existence in this world is suspended 
between the Day of Covenant and the Day of Resurrection. On his course 
from pre-existential infinity (ibtida’) to post-existential infinity (intiha’) 
man passes through his phenomenal existence, marked by the moment of 
his creation and the instant of his death. 

In his phenomenal existence man experiences God (Allah) as Creator 
and Revealer. Both His act of creation and His act of revelation have their 
privileged peak in the creation of Adam, the Father of Mankind, and in the 
revelation to Muhammad, the Arabian Prophet. But both acts are also 
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perceived as an ongoing process. This process is not a continuous flow of 
being but a series of instantaneous events of the divine decree (hukm), 
established in primordial ages, consummated in eschatological times, and 
articulated in discrete succession in the world of creation. 

In the world of creation man stands under the impact of the divine 
decree which unfolds, as it were, as the indefinite reiteration of the divine 
kun (the creative command) and the divine qul (the revelatory commmand). 
Man, in his passage through phenomenal existence, thus falls under the 
reiterated intervention of divine providence (tadbir) made explicit in the 
command (amr) and interdiction (nahy) of God, which is accompanied by 
divine guidance (hida@yah) made explicit in the help (ma‘unah) and 
protection (‘ismah) of God. 

Tustari solves the problem of the actions of man in the presence of the 
divine decree (hukm) by a series of notional pairs which center on the 
concurrence of the divine agency with man’s activity. In presenting his 
view, Tustari employs a dual pattern which gives equal stress to the positive 
and negative aspect of his ideas. We first present a summary of his ideas, 
then cite the most relevant sections of the Tafsir on the problem, and finally 
add some observations. 

God not only creates what is good (hair), He also creates what is evil 
(Sarr). Both good and evil are realities of God’s decree, not ontological 
modes of being. For God lays down what is good through His Command 
(amr), and He sets down what is evil through His Interdiction (nahy). Man, 
on his part, has no autonomous, independent capacity of action; he has 
neither “‘power (haul)” nor “strength (quwwah)” to act in accordance with 
God’s Command and Interdiction. Yet he is bidden by God to conform to 
both of them, and in fact performs works of obedience (ta‘ah) in con- 
formity to the divine Command and commits works of disobedience 
(ma'styah) contrary to the divine Interdiction, whereas God recompenses 
his good deeds with eternal reward (tawab) and keeps eternal punishment 
(‘adab) in store for his evil deeds. In view of man’s incapacity for 
autonomous action on the one hand, and his actual possibility of con- 
formity to the decree of the Omnipotent on the other hand, Tustari 
proposes a pair of notions, divine help (ma‘unah) and divine protection 
(‘ismah), in order to resolve the apparent antinomy which is created by the 
negation of man’s autonomy and the simultaneous affirmation of God’s 
omnipotence. Tustari is not consistent in his terminology with regard to 
ma‘unah and ‘ismah and replaces either each or both with terms related in 
connotation but different in denotation. 

A series of crucial passages, culled from the Tafsir, depict the doctrinal 
implications of Tustari’s solution to the problem. As part of a kind of credal 
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statement at the beginning of the Tafsir, Tustari states that God, prior to 
the creation of man, possesses complete knowledge of man and his actions 
(faraga min ‘ilm ‘ibadihi wa-ma ya'malana). God neither forces man to a 
work of disobedience (ma‘styah), nor coerces him to a work of obedience 
(ta'ah), nor neglects him in His forethought (tadbir). It is completely up to 
God’s will whether man shall believe in or deny the divine foreordainment 
(qadar). For human beings have no autonomous capacity of action: “They 
have no power (haul) and strength (quwwah) of their own except insofar as 
God’s knowledge concerning them anticipated (ila bi-ma sabaqa ‘ilmuhu 
fthim) that (their action) would come from God (though executed) through 
man and by man (annahu sayakunu minhu bihim wa-lahum).” Both good 
(bair) and evil (Sarr) originate from God: “The good from God is 
Command (amr) and includes on His part patronage (walayah). The evil 
from God is interdiction (nahy) and includes on His part divine protection 
(‘ismah).”108 

As part of his commentary on the Qur’anic verse, 30, 40 Tustari says: 
“God created (balaqa) what is good (hair) and what is evil (Sarr). He laid 
down (wada‘a) the Command (amr) and the Interdiction (naby). He made 
us servants (ista'badana) through what is good (pair) and connected it with 
the (divine) assistance (taufiq). He forbade us what is evil (Sar7) and 
connected its perpetration (irtikab) with the abandonment of (divine) 
protection (tark al-‘ismah) and forsaking (bidlan) . . . Whoever is (divinely) 
assisted to do what is good is bound to thanksgiving (Sukr). Whoever is left 
abandoned with what is evil is bound to repentance (taubah) and the 
seeking of God’s succour (al-istigatah bi-llah).”1°9 

Tustari explains the theologoumenon, “there is neither power (haul) 
nor strength (quwwah) save with God”, as meaning, “we have no power 
(haul) over being unimpaired (salamah) by ignorance (gahl) in principle 
(asl) and by obduracy (israr) in derivation (far') save by Your protection 
(‘ismah); and we have no strength (quwwah) over performing that which 
You commanded us in principle (as!) and over being unimpaired by it in 
derivation (far') and the praised outcome (batimah) save by Your help 
(ma'unah).””110 

In his commentary on the Qur’anic verse 73, 9 Tustari states that God 
promised “help (ma‘unah) for the Command (amr), protection (‘ismah) 
with regard to the Interdiction (naby), assistance (taufiq) for thanksgiving 
(Sukr), perseverance (sabr) in the tribulation (balwa) and the praised out- 


108 Tustari, Tafsir, 2. 
109 Tustari, Tafsir, 73. 
110 Tustari, Tafsir, 59 (with reference to Qur'an 18, 39). 
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come (batimah).”111 Whereas the preceding statement depicts the various 
facets of God’s guidance (hidayah) the following statement, which is part of 
Tustari’s commentary on the Qur’anic verse 4, 88, emphasizes its obverse, 
namely God’s leading astray (idlal). Tustari says: ““God’s leading astray 
(idlal) is the abandonment of (divine) protection (tark al-‘ismah) in what 
He prohibited (ma naha ‘anhu) and the abandonment of help (tark 
al-ma'tinah) in what He commanded (ma amara bihi).”’"'2 

Tustari’s explanation to the Qur’anic phrase, “God knows what is in 
your hearts (anfus)” (2, 235) includes the following two statements: “He 
(God) knows what is in the Unseen (gaib) of your hearts (before) He 
created it for you, such as an action (fi/) of motion (harakah) or rest 
(sukun) in doing the good (hair) which He commanded (amara bihi) and 
helped (a‘ana) to be put into action, and such as an action (fi'/) of what He 
prohibited (ma naha ‘anhu) and did not prevent (lam ya'sim) from 
happening ... He (God) is the One who takes in charge (yatawalla) the 
Command (amr) by (divine) help (ma‘anah) and assistance (taufiq) for a 
work of obedience (ta‘ah), and who prevents (ya'simu) the (violation of 
His) Interdiction (nahy) by (divine) help (nasr) and support (ta’yid).”113 

A saying of Tustari, integrated into the Qur’anic commentary on the 
verse 2,214, reads: “Tribulation (bala’) and well-being (‘afiyyah) come 
from God; Command (amr) and Interdiction (nahy) come from Him; 
protection (‘ismah) and assistance (taufiq) come from Him; reward 
(tawab) and punishment (‘agab) come from Him; but the actions (a'mal) 
are attributed to man (bani Adam). Whoever performs (‘amala) what is 
good (air) is bound to thanksgiving (sukr) so that he may thereby deserve 
augmentation (mazid). Whoever commits (‘amala) what is evil (Sarr) is 
bound to asking (God’s) forgiveness (istigfar) so that he may thereby 
deserve pardon (gufran).”114 

Tustari says in explanation to the Qur’anic verse 21, 35: “The evil (Sarr) 
is the following of the (lower) self (nafs) and the passion (hawa) without 
guidance (huda). The good (hair) is the divine protection (‘ismah) from sin 
(ma'siyah) and the divine help (ma‘anah) to obedience (ta‘ah).”115 Mu- 
hammad’s rhetorical question in the Qur’an with regard to God’s mercy 
upon himself (39, 38) is rephrased by Tustari to read: “If God takes away 
from me the (divine) protection (‘ismah) against works of opposition 


111 Tustari, Tafsir, 111. 
112 Tustari, Tafsir, 31. 
113 Tustari, Tafsir, 16. 
114 Tustari, Tafsir, 17. 
115 Tustari, Tafsir, 63. 
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(mubalafat) or the (divine) help (ma‘snah) to works of conformity 
(muwafaqat), shall someone be capable of bringing them to me?’’16 

A definite pattern of Tustari’s understanding of ma‘anah and ‘ismah 
emerges from the preceding references found in his Tafsir. God’s 
Command (amr) is accompanied by an act of divine help (ma‘unab), 
whereas His Interdiction (maby) is accompanied by an act of divine 
protection (‘ismah). Through His ma‘anah the divine agency concurs with 
man’s activity in producing works of obedience (ta‘ah), namely works of 
conformity (muwdafaqat) to the divine Command (amr). Through His 
‘ismah the divine agency concurs with the human agency in preventing the 
occurrence of works of disobedience (ma‘siyah), namely works of opposi- 
tion (mubalafat) to the divine Interdiction (naby). Tustari is strictly consist- 
ent in his co-ordination of ma‘anah with amr and ta‘ah and of ‘ismah with 
nahy and ma’siyah. In his perspective, ma‘unah and ‘ismah seem to be the 
particular articulations of the divine guidance (hidayah) which God grants 
to man in order to have him perform what is good (hair) and in order to 
prevent him from committing that which is evil (Sarr). Tark al-ma‘unah 
(abandonment of divine help) and tark al-‘ismah (abandonment of divine 
protection) on the other hand are the peculiar expressions of God’s leading 
astray (idlal) which takes effect as soon as man abandons the divine 
Command and Interdiction. The terminological inconsistencies in Tustari’s 
thought stem from the introduction of the notions of taxfiq (divine 
assistance) and pidlan (divine forsaking) which at times are identified with 
the pair of hidayah and idlal, but at other points are taken separately, to 
make taufiq coincide with ma‘dnah, and hidlan with tark al-‘ismah. 
Another terminological inconsistency is caused by the equation of walayah 
(divine patronage) with ma‘anah. The matter can be clarified by a chart 
(see overleaf: the first part denoting the event of a work of obedience, ta‘ah; 
the second part denoting the event of a work of disobedience, ma'siyah). 

When man performs an action in conformity to the divine Command 
and Interdiction, he is granted the divine succour of God’s help (ma'unah) 
and assistance (taufiq) and is bound to an act of thanksgiving (5ukr). Should 
he commit an action in opposition to the divine Command and Interdiction, 
man places himself outside the divine custody and thus is deserted by God 
who withdraws His protection (‘ismah) and forsakes man (bidlan). The 
way by which man must return to God’s custody is that of repentance 
(taybah). Thus it is man’s duty to turn to God with thanksgiving (Sukr) 
when he performs a good deed (hasanah) and to seek God’s succour 
through repentance (taxbah) when he commits an evil deed (sayyi’ah). 


116 Tustari, Tafsir, 80. 
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Through the perpetration of evil, namely of works of disobedience, 
man is no longer in harmony with the divine Command and Interdiction, 
and automatically, as it were, falls outside the scope of divine succour and 
custody. This is so because man abandons the divine forethought (tadbir 
Allah), God’s providence, and follows the planning of his own self (tadbir 
an-nafs). But whether man conforms to or opposes the divine Command 
and Interdiction, in each case the action comes from God (minhu) although 
‘it is executed through man and by man (bi-him wa-lahum). The divine 
agency puts every action in effect; man’s activity only contributes to its 
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execution. Thus there is no strict concurrence of the divine agency with the 
human agency (as in the concurrence of the principal and instrumental 
cause) but the divine agency is the true cause of human action, whereas 
man’s activity represents the occasion at which the divine agency causes the 
effect. 

Tustari’s attempt to resolve the central problem of Muslim theology 
concerning the interrelation between God’s omnipotence and man’s 
responsibility for his actions, through a view which sets God’s amr and 
nahy parallel to God’s ma‘anah and ‘ismah (and thus has divine grace work 
simultaneous with God’s decree), entails significant consequences for his 
understanding of God’s knowledge and will. Since man’s action is caused 
by the divine agency, God has to possess knowledge of it prior to its 
occurence. Thus Tustari’s conception of God’s knowledge concentrates on 
the idea of the divine foreknowledge (‘ilm Allah as-sabiq). In the Tafsir 
there are only a few references to God’s knowledge as such (“ilm Allah), but 
a variety of sporadic references to God’s foreknowledge. However, all 
these references are nothing but adumbrations which do not reach a level of 
sufficient clarity of thought. 

In His divine foreknowledge, God perceives man prior to his phe- 
nomenal existence and anticipates his actions prior to their occurrence. He 
knows from eternity whatever will happen in the world of creation; nothing 
will occur which is not antecedently known by God. Even the action of the 
disobedient creature (Tustari cites Iblis, Adam, and Da’id as precedents of 
disobedience) is encompassed by the divine foreknowledge. 

God’s knowledge (‘ilm Allah) belongs to the attributes (sifat) of His 
Essence (dat).117 God is All-knowing (‘alim); He comprises (ahdata) every- 
thing (kull sai’) in His knowledge.11® God creates by His knowledge (‘i/m), 
thus knowing “that which comes into being prior to its existentiation 
(qabla kaunihi)”'® and adorns all created beings with His knowledge 
(‘ilm).12° His knowledge is embodied in the Qur’an in which is God’s 
knowledge (‘tlm Allah).”'?1 

With regard to man God’s knowledge is “divine foreknowledge (‘ilm 
Allah as-sabiq)”!22 which “no one comprehends save God (la yaqifu ‘alaihi 
ahad illa Allah).” 3 This divine foreknowledge is symbolically described as 


117 Tustari, Tafsir, 9 (with reference to Qur’an 2, 2). 

118 Tustari, Tafsir, 26 (with reference to Qur'an 3, 73). 
119 Tustari, Tafsir, 25 (with reference to Qur'an 3, 18). 
120 Tustari, Tafsir, 52 (with reference to Qur'an 14, 19). 
121 Tustari, Tafsir, 27 (with reference to Qur'an 3, 113). 
122 Tustari, Tafsir, 87 (with reference to Qur'an 45, 23). 
123 Tustari, Tafsir, 59 (with reference to Qur'an 18, 39). 
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the heavenly Writ of the archetypal Qur'an, “a perfect Book (kitab 
muhkam) in a guarded tablet (lank mahfuz)” that exists before the creation 
of man. 124 

In His foreknowledge God knows the created beings (palg) “‘in 
principle (as/) and derivation (far').””!25 “He possesses complete knowledge 
of His servants and their actions before He creates them (faraga min ‘ilm 
‘tbadihi wa-ma ya'malana qabla an halaqahum).”'!?6 God’s knowledge 
concerning man and his actions is antecedent (sabiq) to the existence of man 
and the occurrence of his action, so that man’s capacity of action is 
restricted to the range anticipated by God’s foreknowledge concerning man 
(bi-ma sabaqa ‘ilmuhu fthim).'?7 

Thus Tustari interprets “the leave of God (idn Allah)” (2, 102) as 
meaning “the foreknowledge of God (‘ilm Allah as-sabiq) concerning an 
action (fthi) prior to the occurence (wuqu') of that action (fi'l) by the 
(human) agent (fa’il).”"128 Each of man’s actions (a'mal) is known (ma‘rif) 
and charged to man’s account (muhsa ‘alaikum) “in His divine fore- 
knowledge (ft ‘ilmihi as-sabiq).”'29 This divine foreknowledge is 
unchangeable, for Tustari says of the Qur’anic verse “the Word is not 
changed with Me” (50, 29): ““What is anticipated in My knowledge (ma 
sabaqa fi-‘ilmi) is not changed with Me (‘indi) so that it would become 
contrary to what the (divine) knowledge has foreordained concerning it (ma 
sabaqa al-‘ilm fihi),.” 3° 

In His divine foreknowledge God singled out man as pre-existential 
entities, as Tustari says, “through His light (n#r) by which He set them 
(namely man) apart (afradahum) in His foreknowledge (fi-sabiq 
“ilmthi).” 3" God’s foreknowledge comprises the beginning of man, the 
course of his life, and the point of his death. Thus Tustari interprets the 
divine name “the Compassionate” (ar-rahim) as “the One who is 
favourably disposed towards His servants (‘ibad), with provision (rizq) in 
derivation (far’) and with the beginning (ibtida’) in principle (as/) as a mercy 
(rahmah) because of His eternal foreknowledge (li-sabiq ‘ilmihi 
al-qadim).”’5? He interprets the Qur’anic phrase “save him upon whom 


124 Tustari, Tafsir, 2 (with reference to Qur'an 85, 22). 

125 Tustari, Tafsir, 73 (with reference to Qur'an 30, 4). 

126 Tustari, Tafsir, 2. 

127 Tustari, Tafsir, 2; 7 (with reference to Qur'an 1, 1). 

128 Tustari, Ta‘sir 13. 

129 Tustari, Taysir, 107 (with reference to Qur'an 69, 18). 

130 Tustari, Tafsir, 93; Sulami, Haga’ iq at-tafsir, 246a/310a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 273. 
131 Tustari, Tafsir, 9 (with reference to Qur'an 2, 5). 

132 Tustari, Tafsir, 7 (with reference to the Basmalab). 
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God has mercy” (44, 42) as “(save him) of whom God knows in His fore- 
knowledge (ft-sabiq ‘ilmihi) that he is deceased.”133 God’s foreknowledge 
about the point of death also applies to a whole “nation that has passed 
away” (2, 134 = 2, 141), for Tustari explains, “a community that has passed 
away because of God’s foreknowledge (sabiq ‘ilm Allah) concerning 
them.”134 

God is antecedently aware of man’s sinful actions, as explained by 
Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic phrase of “those who wax proud” 
and follow “the way of error” (7, 146) which he understands as referring to 
God’s foreknowledge (sabig ‘ilmihi) that entails His act of forsaking man 
(bidlan) when he takes the way of error. 195 

God also knew in advance about Adam’s sin in paradise.13¢ By his temp- 
tation of Adam, Satan unwittingly cooperated in the perfect execution of 
God’s foreknowledge (sabiq ‘ilm Allah).'37 The refusal of Iblis to obey 
God’s command and his persistence in this refusal was anticipated by the 
divine foreknowledge.'3® God also had “divine foreknowledge in invisible 
mystery (gaib mastur)” about Da’id’s sin,'39 and Da’id realized what 
God’s knowledge had antecedently known concerning him.14° 

God’s foreknowledge remains concealed for man in the world of 
creation. Lacking any autonomous capacity of action, man has to rely 
passively and trustingly on the foreknowledge and forethought of divine 
Providence. But he always lives in fear of God, uncertain about his future, 
insecure whether it is God’s will to put man to the test or to catch him in a 
trap. This state of man’s insecurity before God, which has him suspended 
between fear of God (hauf) and hope in God (raga’), confronts man with the 
inscrutable divine decree, included in God’s foreknowledge and 
forethought. Because of the inscrutability of God’s decree man is not secure 
from the “devising of God (makr Allah)” and lives in fear of it.141 

Man imagines himself to be capable of rejoining God by his own forces; 
he fancies himself to be able to make his deeds correspond to his thoughts, 
and he believes himself to be securely harboured in God’s providence. But 
God puts man to the test (zbtila’) by luring him into the belief of his own 


133 Tustari, Tafsir, 86. 

134 Tustari, Tafsir, 14. 

135 Tustari, Tafsir, 39 (with reference to Qur'an 7, 146). 

136 Tustari, Tafsir, 10 (with reference to Qur'an 2, 30). 

137 Tustari, Tafsir, 11 (with reference to Qur'an 2, 30). 

138 Tustari, Tafsir, 29 (with reference to Qur'an 3, 160). 

139 Tustari, Tafsir, 28 (with reference to Qur'an 3, 155). 

140 Tustari, Tafsir, 12 (with reference to Qur'an 2, 41). 

141 Tustari, Tafsir, 16 (with reference to Qur'an 2, 214); Tafsir, 74 (with reference to Qur’an 
31, 34). 
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autonomy of action and his security in the presence of God. This is one of 
God’s machinations, an act of trickery and devising (makr), of ruse and 
scheming (istidrag). The attitude of double dealing on the part of God 
towards man is motivated by God’s inscrutable decree to attract man totally 
to Himself and to lead him to the ultimate destiny which He holds in store 
for him from eternity. 

Tustari takes the Qur’anic phrase, “and fear you Me” (2, 41) as a key 
reference to “the seat (maudi') of God’s foreknowledge concerning man 
(‘ilmihi as-sabiq fihim)” and interprets it as a divine admonition to man that 
he may not feel secure from the machinations of God: “Do not feel secure 
from (God’s) devising (makr) and scheming (istidrag).’’14? 

Two passages of the Tafsir in particular outline Tustari’s basic conception 
of “the devising of God (makr Allah).” In explaining the Qur’anic verse, 
“do they feel secure against God’s devising (makr Allah)?” (7, 99), he states: 
“The devising (makr) is attributed (mudaf) to His (God’s) forethought 
(tadbir) in His foreknowledge (ff sabiq ‘ilmihi) of His omnipotence 
(qudrah). No one ought to feel secure from His devising, because feeling 
secure from the devising (amn al-makr) does not set aside the divine 
omnipotence (qudrah). No one falls outside God’s omnipotence (qudrat 
Allah) and no one is free from fear (hauf) although he may have reached any 
(high) state (hal).”’143 

Tustari interprets the Qur’anic verse, “say, none knows the Unseen 
(gaib) in the heavens and earth except God” (27, 65) as meaning: “He (God) 
concealed His mystery (gaib) from the creatures (mablaqin) in His (realm 
of) omnipontence (gabarat) and He did not make it known to anyone lest 
any of His servants (‘abid) feel secure from His devising (makr). For no one 
knows what is foreordained (sabaqa) from Him. Thus man is concerned 
about the obscurity (tbham) of the eschatological outcome (‘awaqib) and the 
course of foreordainment (sawabiq).” 144 


142 Tustari, Tafsir, 12; Sulami, Haqd’iq at-tafsir, 10b/12a. 
143 Tustari, Tafsir, 39; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, 1, 265. 
144 Tustari, Tafsir, 71; Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 176b/226a. 


Chapter V 
Mystic Man and His Grasp of Infinity 


The preceding chapter demonstrates Tustari’s conception of God in 
His events antecedent and subsequent to man’s existence in the world of 
creation, and refers to some of Tustari’s theological reflections concerning 
God’s providential action towards His creature in this world. The imagery, 
in which Tustari depicts the world of pre-existence and post-existence, is 
presented in the symbolism of light. In the imagery of light Tustari per- 
ceives God as the ultimate destiny of man in Whose theophanic light man 
will be absorbed in his post-existential eternity, just as he issued from God 
in pre-existential eternity as an infinitely small particle of the primal, trans- 
lucent shaft of divine light. God, both inaccessible and manifest as light, 
is experienced by Tustari in three basic facets of His manifestation: 1. as 
Lord (rabb) of the Covenant in the primordial event of His evident oneness 
and lordship; 2. as God (Allah) of creation and scriptural revelation in His 
forethought and foreknowledge; and 3. as the Transcendent Reality (haqq) 
of the theophany in the world to come when He receives man in eternal 
encounter and face to face revelation. 

This experience of God in the symbolism of light is realized in Tustari’s 
mystical awareness. In his phenomenal existence, mystic man re-actualizes 
his pre-existential past and anticipates his post-existential future, since he 
penetrates to his inmost being where he grasps his One Lord as the secret 
of his soul (sirr an-nafs) and perceives the Transcendent as the certitude 
(yaqin) of his ultimate destiny. At the peak of his experience, mystic man, 
who perceives himself on the course from pre-existential to post-existential 
infinity, penetrates to the immediate and certain grasp of infinity, enshrined 
in his heart as a remembrance of primal being and as a yearning for life 
to come. 


1. The Secret of the Soul 
The conception of “the secret of the soul (sirr an-nafs)” is a characteristic 


contribution of Tustari to the Sufi range of ideas. It perceives nafs (the 
human soul) in its positive aspect as the divine spark of light enshrined in 
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man and as the core of human consciousness where man penetrates to the 
inner nucleus of his self in the presence of God and enters into colloquy 
with Him. This conception of the nafs stands in sharp contrast to the 
negative aspect of the nafs which Tustari frequently emphasizes in the 
Tafsir. In its negative aspect the nafs is perceived as the principle of man’s 
spontaneous self-assertion, namely as the seat of his “a-theistic” self- 
centredness, egoistic tendencies, and evil inclinations. Since the idea of the 
nafs as the sum total of the lower forces of the soul forms part of Tustari’s 
conception of man’s psyche, it will be discussed in Chapter VI. 

Tustari’s theme of “the secret of the soul” views the soul of man as 
having been created by God as the locus of intimate colloquy between God 
and man. The concentrated introspection of man, however, grasps this 
colloquy as man’s listening to God’s soliloquy by virtue of the secret of his 
soul through which he realizes God’s lordship (rububiyyah) within 
himself. This self-realization of man is understood by Tustari as a re- 
actualization of the primordial perfection, possessed by man on the Day of 
Covenant in pre-existence, when mankind, in the form of particles of light, 
professed God’s lordship and oneness (al-igrar bi'r-rububiyyah; al-iqrar 
bi't-tauhid). 

The re-actualization of man’s primordial state in God’s presence repre- 
sents the peak of mystical introspection and Sufi recollection (dikr), and is 
the mystic’s gnosis par excellence (ma‘rifah). Thus Tustari’s conception of 
“the secret of the soul” constitutes the link between his mystical conception 
of primordial events and the central notions of Sufi attainment as grasped 
in his own mystical experience. 

In explaining the theme of “the secret of the soul” Tustari is inspired 
by certain verses of the Qur’an (2, 30; 5, 116; 7, 116; 7, 172; 10, 90; 17, 107; 
67, 14; 70,32; 79,24) as well as by the figure of the Qur’anic Pharaoh 
(Fir‘aun) and the Qur’anic Jesus (‘Isa b Maryam). He also operates with the 
etymological association of sirr (secret) and sarra (to converse in secret), of 
rabb (Lord) and rububiyyah (lordship), and perhaps also with the wordplay 
of bala (yes) and ibtila’ (tribulation). The crucial references to this topic in 
the Tafsir are supported by parallel passages in the classical Sufi primary 
sources. 

Tustari’s theme of “the secret of the soul” can be understood as 
involving four component features: 1. the creation of the nafs as the locus 
of intimate colloquy between God and man; 2. the revelation of the sirr 
an-nafs as God’s self-revelatory soliloquy, manifesting Him as Lord (rabb); 
3. the full realization of the sirr an-nafs, to be kept secret by mystic man, 
as a re-actualization of the primordial covenant which neutralizes the 
mission of the prophets (nubuwwah); and 4. the implicit transfiguration 
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of the total living reality of mystic man through the divine presence in the 
secret of the soul. 


a) The Creation of the Soul as the Locus of Intimate Colloquy 
Between God and Man 


In his commentary on the Qur’anic verse, “I am setting in the earth a 
viceroy (balifah)” (2, 30), Tustari expounds his doctrine of the creation of 
man. After announcing to the angels (mala’ikah) His design of man’s 
creation, God created Adam “from the clay of Might (tin al-‘izzah) 
originated in the light of Muhammad (nar Muhammad)’ and instructed 
Adam that He was setting him in the earth as successor to the angels (fi'l-ard 
balifah). Then, so Tustari continues, God instructed the father of the 
human race about the double nature of the human soul (nafs). On the one 
hand she is the hostile principle in man that habitually incites to evil 
(al-ammarah bi’s-sa’), but on the other hand she is the locus of intimate 
colloquy between God and man. For it was God’s purpose in the creation 
of the soul of man that “He created her in order to converse with her in 
secret about him (li-yusarraha ‘alaihi) concerning thoughts (hawatir) and 
inner drives (himam) which He perceives in her (bi-ma‘lamihi ftha), and 
that he (man) converses with Him in secret (yusarrahu) by being in need 
of God (iftigar) and seeking refuge to Him (laga’).””? 

This passage from Tustari’s Tafsir clearly demonstrates the divine 
purpose in the creation of the nafs as locus of colloquy between God and 
man, expressed by the reciprocal usage of the imperfect of the verb sarra. 
In his Luma‘, Sarrag emphasizes the mutuality of the colloquy between 
God and man and gives an example of the content of this secret conversation 
when he quotes Tustari as having said: “God created the creatures (balq) in 
order to converse with them in secret and they with Him (li-yusarrahum 
wa-yusarrubu). God said, I created you so that you converse with Me in 
secret (li-tusarruni). If you do not so, then speak to Me (kallimuni) and 
talk to Me (haddituni). If you do not so, then address Me in secret 
(naguni). If you do not so, then listen to Me (isma‘# minni).”3 

In a somewhat different form the same passage is quoted in Abi 
Nu‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’ on the authority of ‘Ali b Ahmad b Nuh Al- 
Ahwazi: “I heard Sahl b ‘Abd Allah say, God created the creatures (balq) 


1 Tustari, Aba Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah, Tafsir al-Qur'an al-‘azim, Cairo 1329/1911, 
p. 10. 

2 Tustari, Tafsir, 10. 

3 Sarrag, Aba Nasr ‘Abd Allah b ‘Ali, Al-Luma’ fi't-tasawwuf (ed. R. A. Nicholson), 
Leiden 1914; cf. p. 349. 
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in order to converse with them in secret (li-yusarrahum). The creatures 
converse in secret (yusarr#) . . . For if you do not so, then address Me in 
secret (nagani) and talk to Me (hadditani). If you do not so, then look at 
Me (unzuri ilayya). If you do not so, then be at My door (kana bi-babi) 
and raise your needs (irfa'# hawa’igakum). For I am the Most Noble Giver 
(akram al-akramin).”* Quiairi also quotes a fragment of Tustari’s state- 
ment: “God created the creatures (balq) and said, address Me in secret 
(naguni). If you do not so, then look at Me (unzurani). If you do not so, 
then listen to Me (isma‘a minni). If you do not so, then be at my door 
(kun bi-babi). If you do not so, then lodge your needs with Me (anzilu 
hagatakum bi).”s 

Another example of the intimate colloquy between God and man marks 
the shift from a prayer dialogue in which man talks and listens to God, 
to a divine allocution in which man listens passively to God, the sole 
speaker. Tustari is cited with the statement: “There is no day on which 
the Exalted (glory be to Him) does not call out, ‘O My servant (‘abdi), you 
do not serve Me in justice.’ I remember you and you forget Me; I call you 
to Me and you go to someone other than Me; I take from you the affliction 
and you give yourself up to sin. Oh son of Adam, what will you say 
tomorrow when you come to Me?’ These and other examples cited in the 
Tafsir illustrate Tustari’s conception of the Sifi prayer practice of munagat 
(“confidential talk”) which has its precedent in the prayer of the Qur’anic 
prophets Misa (Moses) and Da’iid (David).’ 

The nafs as the locus of intimate colloquy between God and man is 
understood by Tustari as the secret of God (sirr Allah) entrusted to man 
since the Day of Covenant in pre-existence. The crucial proof for the link 
of the soul as locus of colloquy and as God’s secret enshrined in man since 
primordial times is found in Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic verse, 
“and who preserve their trusts (amanat) and their covenant (‘ahd)” (70, 32). 
In his commentary on this verse Tustari says: “Its hidden meaning (bdtin) 
is the trust of the soul (amanat an-nafs), because she is the secret of God 
(sirr Allah) left with His servants (‘inda ‘ibadihi). He (God) converses with 
them in secret (yusarruhum) concerning thoughts (bawatir) and inner 
drives (himam) which He perceives (bi-ma'‘lamihi) in her. They converse 


* Aba Nu‘aim, Ahmad b ‘Abd Allah Al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-auliya’ wa-tabaqat al-asfiya’ , 
10 vols., Cairo 1351/1932— 1357/1938; cf. X, 200 (the text seems to be slightly corrupted). 

5 Quiairi, Abu'l-Qasim ‘Abd Al-Karim, Risalah ft ‘ilm at-tasawwuf (Ar-Risalah al- 
Quésairtyyah), Cairo 1385/1966; cf. p. 526 cf. also Tustari, Tafsir, 7 and Abu Nu’‘aim, 
Hilyat al-auliya’ X, 196. 

© Quiairi, Risalah, 469. 

7 Tustari, Tafsir, 23; 47; 54; 61; 105 (Musa); and 9; 28; 35; 52; 53; 107; 117 (Da’iid). 
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with Him in secret (yusarrunahu) by being in need (of God) and seeking 
refuge in Him (bi'l-iftigar wa'l-laga’ ilathi). When the heart (qgalb) is in- 
clined towards the occurrence of the slightest whispering of the enemy 
(sakana ila ma hatara ‘alaihi min waswasat al-‘aduw bi-adna Sai’) this 
becomes manifest to the breast (sadr), and from the breast to the body 
(gasad). Then he (man) has committed a breach of the trust of God 
(amanat Allah), His covenant (‘ahd) and the faith (iman).”® If the phrase 
concerning the disapproval of man’s attention to inimical forces within his 
soul is disregarded in the present context, then the passage, along with its 
Qur’anic keynote, depicts the soul of man as a divine treasure entrusted to 
man at the primordial covenant and, at the same time, as the inmost secret 
of man where God enters into colloquy with His creature. 

The Qur’anic Jesus, the prophet ‘Isa b Maryam, attains to the awareness 
of this sacred trust “deposited” within man as the secret of his soul. But 
‘Isa remains incapable of discerning the mystery which is hidden in the 
duality of God and man as realized in the secret of the soul. He does not 
transcend (does not achieve the “ascent” from) the level of colloquy 
between the human “I” and the divine “Thou”, although he perceives the 
human ego and the divine Ego (nafs) as adjacent realities within the secret 
trust of his inmost being. Tustari finds the Qur’anic keynote for this con- 
ception in the verse: “And when God said, O Jesus son of Mary, didst 
thou say unto men, “Take me and my mother as gods, apart from God’? He 
said, To Thee be glory (subhanaka)! It is not mine to say what I have 
no right to. If I indeed said it, Thou knowest it. Thou knowest what is 
within my soul (ma fi nafsi), and I know not what is within Thy soul 
(ma fi nafsika); Thou knowest the things unseen (anta ‘allam al-guyub).” 
(5, 116). 

Tustari understands the words with which ‘Isa addresses God, “Thou 
knowest what is within my soul, and I know not what is within Thy soul”, 
as the keynote and interprets them as meaning: “You know my secret 
(sirr), my thought (batir) and my planning (tadbir), but I do not know 
what is in Your soul (nafs); that is to say, I do not know Your mystery 
(gaib) included in Your question (s#’a/) in spite of Your knowledge (‘ilm) 
of it. It conceivably means, You know what is in my human soul (nafsi 
al-basariyyah), but I do not know what is in Your soul (nafs) which is 
deposited (mustauda‘ah) in my secret (sirr), because Your secret is between 
You and her. No one ‘ascends’ to it without You (danaka).”9 

Baqli’s parallel passage also emphasizes this secret trust “deposited” in 
the inmost being of the Qur’anic Jesus who, although aware of the existence 

8 Tustari, Tafsir, 110. 
9 Tustari, Tafsir, 34. 
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of this secret, does not attain the disclosure of its deepest dimension. Baqli 
says: ““Thou knowest what is within my soul (fi nafsi)’: what You have 
deposited (auda‘tahu) in my soul of that which is not disclosed to me (la 
tuzhirubu ‘alayya); and J know not what is in Your Mystery (kept in store) 
for me (ft gaibika Ii).”’1° 


b) The Revelation of the Secret of the Soul as the Seat of God’s 
Self-revelatory Soliloquy Within Man 


Although the Qur’anic Jesus attains to the awareness of the secret of 
the soul, he does not realize the full extent of its intrinsic nature. Two 
marginal figures of Biblical literature, Fir‘aun (the Qur’anic Pharaoh) and 
Bal'am b Ba‘ura’ (the Qur'anic Balaam) also represent prototypes of 
spiritual men who fail to reach the full awareness of man’s inmost secret. 
Whereas Bal‘am is cited by Tustari as the prototype of a man who, led 
astray by his passion and lust, denies the signs of God and thus falls short 
of achieving the necessary spiritual elevation offered to him by God, 
Fir‘aun is quoted as the prototype of a man who, in his claim to divinity, 
gives expression to the secret of the soul, but confuses the human ego with 
the divine, and thus fails to realize the faith in God to which he is 
summoned by the prophetic speech and symbolic actions of Musa (Moses). 
Since the jottings in the Tafsir make it impossible to separate the references 
to the secret of the soul with regard to Fir'aun and Bal‘am, the relevant 
passage of the Tafsir and its parallels in major Sufi primary sources have 
first to be quoted “‘en bloc” and then to be analyzed in detail. 

Tustari understands the Qur’anic verse, “And had We willed, We would 
have raised him up thereby; but he inclined towards the earth and followed 
following his passion (hawa). God gave the members (of the body) a share 
in the passion, allotting to each member its portion (azz). When one of 
the bodily members inclines towards the passion, then its damage (darar) 
reverts to the heart (galb). Know that the soul (nafs) has a secret (sirr). 
That secret did not become manifest (zahara ‘ala) to any of His creatures 
(balq) save to Fir‘aun when he said, ‘I am your Lord, the Most High (ana 
rabbukum al-a'lay (79, 24). 

To the question, ‘How are we secure from the passion’? he (Tustari) 
replied, one who applies his soul (nafs) to proper conduct (adab) is secure 
from passion. For one who subdues (qahara) his soul with proper conduct 


20 Baqli, Abi Muhammad Rizbihan b Abi'n-Nasr A8-Sirazi, ‘Ara’is al-bayan fi haqa’iq 
al-Qur'an, 2 vols., Cawnpore 1301 A. H.; cf. I, 197. 
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serves (‘abada) God with purity of intention (ib/as). He (Tustari) said, the 
soul (nafs) has seven celestial veils (hugub samawtyyah) and seven terrestrial 
veils (hugub ardiyyah). Whenever man (‘abd) buries his soul (nafs) in earth 
upon earth (ardan ardan), his heart (qalb) is raised up heaven upon heaven 
(sama'an sama'an). And when he buries the soul under the ground (tahta 
at-tara), the heart reaches the throne (‘ars).”11 At another point in the 
Tafsir, Tustari is quoted as saying: “The veil (higab) will not be lifted from 
man (‘abd) until he buries his soul (nafs) in the ground (tara).”’!? 

At three points in the Luma‘ Sarrag quotes fragments parallel to the 
passage of the Tafsir: “Sahl b ‘Abd Allah being asked about the secret of the 
soul (sirr an-nafs) said, the soul has a secret (sirr); that secret did not 
become manifest to any of His creatures save to Fir‘aun when he said, ‘I am 
your Lord, the Most High’ (79, 24). The soul has seven celestial veils and 
seven terrestrial veils. Whenever man buries his soul in earth upon earth, 
his heart is raised up heaven upon heaven. And when you bury the soul 
under the ground you reach to the throne with your heart.” 

“Sahl b ‘Abd Allah said, the soul has a secret (sirr); God (al-haqq), 
the Most High, did not propagate it save by the tongue of Fir'aun when 
he said, ‘I am your Lord, the Most High’ (79, 24).’’*4 

“Sahl said, if you bury your soul (nafs) under the ground (tahta 
at-tara), your heart reaches above the throne (fauqa al-‘ars).””15 

The same passage is quoted with slight variations by Abi Nu‘aim on 
the authority of the chain of transmitters, Sulami—Ibn $adan Ar-Razi— 
Ibn Salim. It reads: “Sahl b ‘Abd Allah being asked about the secret of the 
soul said, the soul (nafs) has a secret (sirr); that secret did not become 
manifest to any of His creatures save to Fir‘aun when he said, ‘I am your 
Lord, the Most High’ (79, 24). The soul has seven celestial veils and seven 
terrestrial veils. Whenever man buries his soul in an earth, his heart is 
raised up a heaven. And when the soul is buried under the ground, the 
heart reaches to the throne.”’1¢ 

With the exception of one word, KaSani and Baqli quote the identical 
passage: “Sahl b ‘Abd Allah said, the soul has a secret; that secret did not 
become manifest to any of His creatures save to Fir‘aun when he said, ‘I 
am your Lord, the most High’ (79, 24). The soul has seven celestial veils 
and seven terrestrial veils. Whenever man buries his soul in earth upon 


11 Tustari, Tafsir, 41. 

12 Tustari, Tafsir, 59 (with reference to Qur’an 18, 39). 
13 Sarrag, Luma’, 227. 

14 Sarrag, Luma’, 354. 

1S Sarrag, Luma’, 358. 

16 Abi Nu‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya’, X, 208. 
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earth, his heart is raised up heaven upon heaven. And when the soul is 
buried under the ground, the heart reaches to the throne.”!7 

According to the image of Fir‘aun, which emerges from Tustari’s Tafsir, 
Fir‘aun appropriates to himself the divine prerogatives of power (haul) and 
strength (quwwah), raises the claim to autonomous capacity of action 
(istita'ah), and refuses to renounce the self-centeredness of his soul. 
Summoned by Moses to the faith in God and His signs, he brushes aside 
Moses’s prophetic authority and makes his readiness to faith dependent on 
his own will.!® This refusal of Fir'aun notwithstanding, Tustari considers 
the summons to faith as merely a kind invitation on the part of Moses 
which does not imply God’s intention of granting the act of faith to 
Fir‘aun.!® However, when in the face of punishment and death, Fir‘aun 
voices the desire of faith, he is not accepted by God, as expressed in the 
Qur’anic words addressed to Fir‘aun: ‘“‘Now? and before thou didst rebel!” 
(10, 91). Fir‘aun’s confession of faith at the point of death, “I believe that 
there is no god but He in whom the children of Israel believe” (10, 90) was 
thus of no avail for him since, as Tustari is quoted in Dailami’s ‘Atf al-alif, 
“God did not establish for him a share (mawal) in the mine of the heart of 
his prophet Moses (ft ma‘dini qalbi nabiyihi Musa).”?° 

Bal‘am on the other hand deviates from the purpose of his creation by 
giving himself up to the lower forces of passion in his soul. He does not 
seize the possibility of spiritual ascent offered to him by God and instead 
of having his heart pass beyond the heavenly veils to God’s throne, remains 
absorbed in the lust of his lower soul (zafs). Thus Balam represents the 
prototype of the complete failure of mystic man, and does not grasp the 
realization of the secret of the soul implicit in God’s invitation to spiritual 
elevation. 

Although Fir‘aun does not achieve true faith and dies in unbelief despite 
his confession of faith, he implicitly gives expression to the apex of mystic 
awareness, “the secret of the soul”, by proclaiming, “I am your Lord, the 
Most High”. This Qur’anic proclamation of ana rabbukum al-a'la, on the 
part of Fir‘aun’s consciousness and intention, denotes the identification of 
his own human ego (ana) with God, the Lord Most High (rabb). Since 
Fir‘aun confuses the human ego with the divine he does not penetrate to the 
full extent of the reality of the srr an-nafs. This secret, enshrined in his 


17 Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, 1, 192; Ka8ani, ‘Izz Ad-Din Mahmid, Misbah al-hidayah 
wa-miftah al-kifayah, Tehran 1325s/1946; p. 84. 

18 Tustari, Tafsir, 9 (with reference to Qur'an 10, 91). 

19 Tustari, Tafsir, 62 (with reference to Qur'an 20, 44). 

20 Dailami, Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b Muhammad, Kitab ‘Atf al-alif al-ma'lif ‘ala’l-lam al-ma'tuf 
(ed. J. C. Vadet), Cairo 1962 p. 34. 
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soul, overwhelmed Fir‘aun and was made manifest to him (zahara ‘ala 
justifies both renderings), yet he did not realize that the “I am your Lord 
Most High”, which he spoke, was giving witness to the manifestation of 
God’s lordship within his inmost being, for he made the rebellious claim to 
divine prerogatives and wrongfully applied the divine lordship to his own 
self, his own nafs. However unwittingly, and beyond the level of his 
consciousness and intention, Fir'aun’s tongue revealed the true mystic 
reality of the secret of the soul, by proclaiming ana rabbukum al-a'la. 

The mystic, in Tustari’s view, rediscovers the true reality of the secret of 
the soul in Fir‘aun’s proclamation and realizes it in his inmost being as a 
re-actualization of his pristine perfection when, in the state of light- 
particles, the human race professed God’s lordship on the Day of 
Covenant. This re-actualization of primordial perfection is achieved by the 
mystic through a process of spiritual elevation, namely through a gradual 
ascent of his heart to God’s throne, the symbol of His lordship 
(rububiyyah). In this ascent man gradually discards the terrestrial veils of his 
soul, which represent the share of passion affecting the seven bodily organs, 
and finally eliminates the self-centeredness and self-consciousness of his 
own soul (nafs), burying it in the ground as it were. This process of self- 
purification is gratified by a simultaneous gradual elevation of the heart 
(qalb) which pierces the seven celestial veils and brings man into ever 
greater nearness to God’s presence, until it abides in the divine conscious- 
ness, focused on God’s throne above the heavens. 

The spiritual penetration of the mystic to the consciousness of the 
divine Reality within his inmost being is no longer realized as an intimate 
colloquy between God and man but as God’s self-revelatory soliloquy 
which makes Him manifest as the Lord (rabb). This soliloquy of ana 
rabbukum al-a'la (I am your Lord Most High) in the secret of man’s soul 
re-enacts the moment of God’s primordial manifestation on the Day of 
Covenant, included in the question addressed to mankind a-lastu 
bi-rabbikum (Am I not your Lord). On the Day of Covenant man 
professed God’s lordship (al-iqrar bi’r-rububiyyah); in the mystical 
experience of God’s soliloquy within the secret of his soul man reactualizes 
God’s lordship (sirr ar-rubabiyyah). 

On the Day of primordial Covenant the human race gave witness to 
God’s sovereignty (His Oneness and Lordship) by its affirmative testimony 
of “yes, we testify (bala Sahidna)” (7,172). The same Day meant the 
inauguration of prophethood, for the prophets received the particular task 
of reminding mankind of their primordial profession of God’s lordship. As 
a consequence, firstly, man’s primal confession of God’s lordship 
constituted his first act of gnosis (ma'‘rifah) which is re-enacted by the 
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mystical experience of the secret of the soul; and secondly, the task of 
prophethood is repealed and its purpose neutralized, the moment mystic 
man achieves this experience and thus no longer is in need of being 
reminded of God’s rububiyyah. Whereas scattered jottings in Tustari’s 
Tafsir and some stray references in the collective manuscript Képr 727 
roughly outline Tustari’s view of gnosis (ma‘rifah), a celebrated and 
frequently cited saying of Tustari pronounces the eventuality of the can- 
cellation of prophethood. 


c) The Realization of the Secret of the Soul by Mystic Man 


The sporadic references, which can be culled from ms. K6épr727, 
represent ma'rifah as man’s primordial gnosis of God’s lordship on the Day 
of Covenant in pre-existence. This gnosis (ma‘rifah) is not only an act of 
intuitive perception and mystical knowledge, but also the recognition and 
confession on the part of man of his fundamental state as a creature before 
God’s sovereignty. On the Day of primordial Covenant (mitaq) the human 
race professed God’s lordship: “They turned to Him and looked at Him 
(iltafatu ilathi wa-nazard) and then answered with yes (bala)?! and 
experienced the original gnosis, namely “the gnosis of (divine) lordship 
(ma'‘rifat ar-rububiyyah).”?? Thus “the primordial gnosis (al-ma‘rifah 
al-qadimah) is the lock of the heart (qufl al-qalb) ... and its key is the 
profession of lordship (al-igrar bi’r-rububiyyah).”?3 Saqali, the commen- 
tator of ms. Képr 727, explains Tustari’s saying, “the beginning of things is 
gnosis (ma‘rifah)” as refering to “the covenant (mitaq) which God took 
from His creatures (balqg) when they were like atoms (darr)’”,?4 and 
connects it with the Qur’anic verse 7, 172. Saqali also comments on the 
fundamental gnosis (ma‘rifah) underlying human capacity (istita'ah) as “the 
gnosis (ma'rifah) by which the (divine) lordship (rububtyyah) is established, 
because God said, ‘Am I not your Lord?, and they said yes’ (7, 172).”’25 

In the Tafsir Tustari depicts God, “the Protector (walt) of the believers” 
(2, 257) as “the One who takes charge and care of them (al-mutawalli 
lahum) by foreordaining for them (bi-ma sabaqa lahum) His guidance 
(hidayah) and His gnosis (ma'‘rifah), recognizing their profession of His 
Oneness (iyyahum ‘ala tauhidihi).”?° He also interprets the Qur’anic 


21 Tustari, Abi Muhammad Sahl b ‘Abd Allah, Kalam Sahl, ms. Képr. 727, f. 68a. 
22 Tustari, Kalam Sahl, ms. Képr 727, £.71b. 

23 Tustari, Kalam Sahl, ms. Képr 727, £. 55b. 

24 Saqali, As-Sarh wa'l-bayan, ms. Képr. 727, f. 154b. 

25 Tustari, Mu'aradah, ms. Képr. 727, f. 210b. 

26 Tustari, Tafsir, 17. 
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keynote, “so fear you Me, men possessed of minds (wa'ttaquni ya-ali’l- 
albab)” (2, 197) as referring to “men possessed of understanding about Me 
(abl al-fuhim ‘anni) with flawless intellects (al-‘uqul as-salimah)”, and 
explains: “God commanded them to fear Him to the extent of the capacities 
of their intellects (‘ala migqdar taqat ‘uqulihim) by virtue of certain favours 
which He bestowed upon them (bassahum), such as the light of guidance 
(nur al-hidayah) by His very Being (bi-datihi) and (their) receptivity for it 
(al-qabul minhu), and (such as His act of) singularizing (ifrad) them by 
something (ma‘na), which He deposited (rakkaba) in them, and (His act of) 
knowing them prior to their creation (balq). He recalled to them this 
blessing (ni'mah) upon them and, by this blessing which they were given 
antecedently (sabagat lahum), summoned them to the recognition (s'tiraf) 
of a second blessing (ni‘mah), subsequent to the primordial gift 
(al-mauhibah al-azaliyyah), which is the reality of gnosis (haqiqat 
al-ma‘rifah) and the receptivity of knowledge (‘ilm) through actions 
performed (‘amal) with purity of intention before Him (balisan lahu).”?7 
Gnosis and obedience are the inner secret and the outward display (“the 
eye’’) of God’s mercy for men of faith. Thus Tustari interprets “‘a twofold 
portion (kiflain) of His mercy (rahmah)” (57, 28) which God will give to 
the believers as “the secret of mercy (sirr ar-rabmah) and the eye of mercy 
(‘ain ar-rahmah). The secret is the secret of gnosis (sirr al-ma'rifah) and the 
eye is the eye of obedience (‘ain at-ta'ah) to God and His Prophet.”?* 

In his pristine perfection man exists in the form of a particle of light as 
an atom (darr), endowed with intellect (‘aq/). By virtue of this blessing 
(ni'mah) and primordial gift (mauhibah) of the intellect, man is capable of 
the act of gnosis (ma'rifah), which “cognizes” and recognizes the divine 
lordship (rubabiyyah). In the world of phenomenal existence, the world of 
God’s mercy (rakmah), this primordial gift unfolds as the experience of the 
reality of gnosis (haqigat al-ma'rifah) and as knowledge verified by actions 
of pure intention (qabul al-‘ilm bi’l-‘amal), or in other words, as the 
inner secret of gnosis (sirr al-ma'rifah) and as its outward manifestation of 
works of obedience (‘ain at-ta‘ah). 

Man’s intuitive perception and express recognition of God’s lordship is 
included in his testimony “‘yes, we testify (bala Sahidna)” (7,172). This 
testimony conceals the profession of God’s lordship which man carries in 
his inmost being as the secret of his soul. This secret (sirr) has to be kept 
secret by mystic man and cannot be revealed by his tongue; otherwise it 


27 Tustari, Tafsir, 15. 

28 Tustari, Tafsir, 100; Sulami, Abi ‘Abd Ar-Rahmian Muhammad b Al-Husain, Haqa'iq 
at-tafsir, ms. Fatih 262, f. 261b; ms. Br. Mus. Or. 9433, f. 334a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, 
II, 312. 
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would lose its character of man’s testimony to the oneness and lordship of 
the Omnipotent, and would make manifest the order of His creative 
command (and would, as may perhaps be inferred, precipitate the 
revelation of the divine decree). For Tustari says in the Tafsir with reference 
to the secret (of the soul?, sirr): “No secret (sirr) is disclosed (lam yuksaf) to 
the creatures (balq). If it were disclosed for them (lau kusifa lahum) they 
would see (absarz) but not witness (lam yusahida). If they witnessed it with 
their eyes (in sahadu), the divine Command (amr) would be consum- 
mated — and this is a great thing.”’29 

The frequently quoted saying of the secret of lordship (sirr 
ar-rububiyyah) is attributed to Tustari by Gazzali and Ibn Al-‘Arabi, but 
ascribed to the Salimiyyah by Ibn Al-Farra’ and Gilani, and cited 
anonymously by Makki, Baqli and $a‘rani. It reads in its oldest extant form 
in Makki’s Qat al-qulab: “The divine lordship (rububiyyah) has a secret 
(sirr); if it became manifest (zahara) prophethood (nubuwwah) would 
become vain (batala). Prophethood has a secret; if it were disclosed 
(kusifa), knowledge (‘ilm) would become vain. Those possessed of 
knowledge of God (al-‘ulama’ bi-llah) have a secret; if God were to make it 
manifest, the precepts (of religion, abkam) would become vain.”3° Baqli 
(once) and Gazzali (twice) copy the same saying with slight variations.3! 

The same saying as quoted by Gilani, following Ibn Al-Farra’, includes 
a major variation, for Gilani records the Salimiyyah with the statement: 
“God has a secret (sirr); if He were to make it manifest, the (divine) fore- 
thought (tadbir) would become vain. The prophets (anbiya’) have a secret; 
if He were to make it manifest, prophethood would become vain. Those 
possessed of knowledge have a secret; if He were to make it manifest, 
knowledge would become vain.”3? Ibn Al-‘Arabi cites Tustari’s saying in 
two forms, one of them close to its original form, the other transformed by 
his own mystical views: “The (divine) lordship has a secret; if it became 
manifest, knowledge would become vain. Knowledge has a secret; if it 
became manifest, prophethood would become vain. Prophethood has a 
secret; if it became manifest, the precepts (of religion) would become 


29 Tustari, Tafsir, 50f. (with reference to Qur'an 12, 108). 

3° Makki, Aba Talib Muhammad b ‘Ali, Qat al-qulab fi mu‘amalat al-mahbab wa-wasf 
tariq al-murid ila maqam at-tauhid, 4 vols., Cairo 1351/1932; cf. III, 133. 

31 Baqli, Aba Muhammad Razbihan b Abi Nasr, Sarh-i Sathiyat (ed. H. Corbin), Tehrin/ 
Paris 1966, p. 374f.; Gazzali, Aba Hamid Muhammad, Ihya’ ‘ulam ad-din, 4 vols., Cairo 
1358/1939; cf. I, 105f. and Jmla’ (in the margin), I, 199. 

32 Gilani, “Abd Al-Qadir, Al-Gunyah li-talibi tariq al-haqq, 2 vols., Cairo 1322, cf. I, 106; 
L. Massignon, Recueil de textes inédits concernant ’histoire de la mystique en pays a’Islam, 
Paris 1929, p. 40f. 
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vain.””33 “The (divine) lordship has a secret — and this is you (anta); it is 
addressed to every essence (‘ain) —, if it ceased to be, lordship would 
become vain.” Finally, $a‘rani quotes the saying in a largely revised form 
as based on the interpretation of Abu’l-Mawahib Muhammad A3-Sadili 
(d. 882/1477): “The (divine) lordship has a secret; if it became manifest, the 
light of religious law (Sari'ah) would become vain (‘atala).”35 

In the perspective of the secret of the soul, the basic tenor of Tustari’s 
saying could be interpreted as follows. Man’s soul (nafs) as the core of 
human consciousness is created by God as the locus of intimate colloquy 
between God and man and enshrines the secret of God’s self-revelatory 
soliloquy which manifests Him as the One Lord in man’s inmost being. 
Man recognizes in God’s soliloquy (ana rabbukum al-a'la) the re-enacting 
of the primordial covenant, when he professed God’s lordship (rububiyyah) 
by bearing witness to God’s manifestation (a-lastu bi-rabbikum). On the 
same Day of the primordial covenant the prophets were given the mission 
to remind mankind of their primal profession. This purpose of prophet- 
hood, however, would be neutralized, if the self-revelatory soliloquy of 
God, which is hidden as a secret in man’s inmost being, would be divulged 
in plain daylight, as it were, for it would upset the divinely provided order 
of the world (tadbir) and completely invalidate prophethood (nubuwwah), 
knowledge (‘ilm), and the precepts of religion (ahkam), since it, “in 
nucleo”, comprises the ultimate sum-total of man’s existence and mystic 
experience. God, at one point in the Qur’an, revealed this inmost secret of 
man to Fir‘aun, though Fir‘aun was unable to penetrate to the full extent of 
the reality of the sirr an-nafs which he proclaimed with his tongue. Mystic 
man, in mystical introspection, re-actualizes this secret as the secret of 
divine lordship (strr ar-rubabiyyah) enshrined in his inmost being since the 
Day of Covenant. He realizes it as his self-identity which is the font of his 
existence since it was communicated to him, when he was in the state of a 
particle of light which participated in the light-nature of Muhammad (nar 
Muhammad) that issued from divine Light Itself. This seems to lead to the 
inevitable conclusion that, at the peak of his experience, mystic man over- 
takes the purpose of prophethood and is dispensed from being reminded of 
God’s lordship, although at the outset of his experience he is essentially 
indebted to prophethood which provokes his awareness of God’s lordship 
within himself. 


33 Ibn ‘Arabi, Abi Bakr Muhammad b ‘Ali Muhyi Ad-Din, Al-Futahat al-makkiyyah, 
4 vols., Cairo 1329 A. H., cf. II, 631. 

34 Ibn ‘Arabi, Futihat, 11, 631; Fusns al-hikam, (ed. A. A.‘ Afifi), Beyrouth 1365/1946; p. 90f. 

35 §a‘rani, ‘Abd Al-Wahhab, At-Tabaqat al-kubra, Lawaqih al-anwar fi tabaqat al-abyar, 
2 vols., Cairo s. d.; cf. I, 62. 
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d) The Secret Transfiguration of the Soul of Mystic Man 


Tustari’s interpretation of the intimate colloquy between the Qur’anic 
Jesus and God (5, 116) considers the secret (sirr) of his soul as a divine 
“deposit” (mustauda‘ah) in man’s soul (nafs). His commentary on the 
Qur’anic keynote of amanah, “trust” (70, 32), views it as the secret of God 
(sirr Allah) enshrined in the inmost being of man since the primordial 
convenant. Fir‘aun’s proclamation of the secret of the soul leads mystic man 
to the reactualization of the primal profession of God’s lordship and to the 
realization of his pristine perfection as a particle of divine light. Tustari’s 
view of the mystical transfiguration of man’s inmost being denotes the way 
in which this reactualization influences the total, living reality of man. By 
means of one of his preferred exegetical patterns, that of type and counter- 
type, Tustari demonstrates the secret transformation of mystic man 
through the secret of the soul, which the countertype of the “hypocrite 
(munafiq)” fails to accomplish. 

In his commentary on a section of the Qur’anic verse 4, 142 Tustari 
shows how the divine agency, entrusted to the inmost being of man, 
permeates man in the totality of his organs. The hypocrites (in contrast to 
mystic man) are not true to this “trust” (amanah), but betray it by their 
treachery (biyanah). Thus Tustari comments on the verse, “when they 
stand up to pray they stand up lazily” (4, 142): “This is a sign (‘alamah) of 
the hypocrites (mundafiqin) when they are treacherous to this trust (amanah) 
which they carry at outward display (ft'z-zahir). Know that God has a trust 
(deposited) in your hearing (sam‘), your sight (basar), your tongue (lisan), 
your private parts (farg), and in your outward (zahir) and inward being 
(batin). He put it before you; if you do not guard it, you are treacherous; 
but God does not love those who are treacherous (pa ’inin).’3¢ 

A parallel to the preceding passage is linked with the testimony of the 
Qur’anic Jesus concerning his own soul (5, 110). For, in this fragment of 
commentary, Tustari remarks with regard to the secret of the soul: “It is the 
eye (‘ain) by which you see the truth (haqq), the ear (udun) by which you 
hear the truth, and the tongue (lisan) by which you proclaim the truth. The 
proof (dalil) for it lies in God’s word to the hypocrites (mundfiqun), ‘deaf, 
dumb, blind’ (2, 171; cf. 2, 18) because they do not have these ‘deposits’ 
(mustauda ‘at).”37 

The secret of man’s soul (sirr) is sustained and inspired by man’s 
listening to the recitation of the Qur’an (sama‘ al-Qur’an). The auditive 
experience of the Qur'an being recited is transposed to the total, living 


36 Tustari, Tafsir, 32; Sulami, Haqd'iq at-tafsir, 34a/42b. 
37 Tustari, Tafsir, 34. 
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reality of man — his heart (galb) and his bodily organs (gawarth) — so that 
man’s heart experiences illumination and the body begins to radiate its 
beauty. This is the gist of Tustari’s commentary on the verse: “Those who 
were given the knowledge (‘ilm) before it (scil. the Qur'an), when it is 
recited to them, fall down upon their faces prostrating” (17, 107). He says, 
“nothing has as deep an influence on the inmost being (sirr) like the 
listening to Qur’anic recital (sama‘ al-Qur’an). For when man (‘abd) listens 
(sami'a), his inmost being (sirr) becomes humble. This illuminates (andra) 
his heart (qalb) with true proofs (barahin) and adorns his bodily organs 
(gawarih) with self-abasement (tadallul) and obedience (ingiyad).”3* 

The divine presence which man re-actualizes and realizes in his inmost 
being transforms the organs of his total, living perception. The Tafsir, 
however, does not provide any proof in favour of the identification of the 
divinely transfigured organs of man’s total, living perception with the seven 
celestial veils (pugub samawiyyah) pierced by man’s heart in its ascent to 
God’s throne. 

The commentary on the verse “and We created above you seven ways 
(tara’iq)” (23, 17), the only passage in Tustari’s Tafsir to identify seven veils 
(al-hugub as-sab‘ah), enumerates them in the following order: intellect 
(‘aql); knowledge (‘ilm); heart (qalb); sense-perception (hiss); carnal soul 
(nafs); express will (tradah) and will (mast'ah).39 Other stray references in 
the Tafsir with regard to the idea and notion of a veil (higab) remain too 
fragmentary to prove a solid basis for inferences, though Tustari seems to 
perceive the veils of the heart as analogous to the veils surrounding God’s 
throne. 

The secret (sirr) of the soul hidden in man’s inmost core (Jubb) unfurls 
as a plurality of secrets (asrar) and, from its origin in pre-existence, 
determines whether man will realize it by professing God’s oneness 
(tauhid) or denying it (guhad). Thus Tustari illustrates the character of the 
secret enshrined in the core of man’s heart by his commentary on the 
Qur’anic passage: “Surely those who fear their Lord (rabb) in the Unseen 
(gaib) — there awaits them forgiveness and a great wage. Be secret (asirri) 
in your speech, or proclaim it, He knows the thoughts within the breasts 
(sedur). Shall He not know, who created? And He is the All-subtle (/atif), 
the All-aware (babir)” (67, 12—14). Tustari interprets this passage by the 
fragments of a running commentary: ““Those who fear their Lord (rabd) in 
their inmost being (sirr) and guard their inmost being against anyone else 


38 Tustari, Tafsir, 58; Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 123b/158b; Baqli, ‘Ara’ts al-bayan, I, 570. 

39 Tustari, Tafsir, 67; Sulami, Haqda'iq at-tafsir, 154a/— (anonymously quoted!); Baqli, 
‘Ara ‘is al-bayan, II, 69 (anonymously quoted). 
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(than God, gair) ... ‘Shall He not know’ — He who created the heart 
(qalb) —, what He deposited in it (bi-ma auda‘ahu): the profession of 
God’s Oneness (tauhid) and its denial (guhud). ‘He is the All-subtle’ 
through His knowledge (‘ilm) of the secrets (asrar) which are hidden 
(makninabh) in the core of the hearts (Jubb al-qulab); as the Prophet said, to 
God’s knowledge (‘i/m) belongs a secret which is hidden (sirr maknun) in 
the hearts (qulab). “He is the All-aware’ — He fully knows you by what is 
hidden in you (ft-gaibika).”4° 

In his post-existential existence man will achieve the full fruition of the 
secret of his soul, when he will live in the eternal presence of God like a 
secret in perpetual encounter with the Secret Itself. The reference of the 
Qur'an, that one who seeks “the Face of his Lord Most High” (wagh 
rabbihi al-a'la) “‘shall surely be satisfied” (92, 21), is interpreted by Tustari 
as a reference to the final transfiguration of the total, living reality of man. 
In the world to come mystic man shall be satisfied “by that which he will 
obtain in Our presence (ma lahu ‘indana), namely the place of grace 
(mahall al-fadl), not the place of reward (mahall at-tawab), being (with 
God as) a secret with Secret Itself (sirran bi-sirrin), a life with Life Itself 
(hayatan bi-hayatin) and an eternity with Eternity Itself (azaliyyatan 
bi-azaliyyatin).”* Mystic man will enjoy his final state in the world to 
come among “‘the companions of the right hand” (90, 18) when he will be 
with God as “a life with Life Itself (ayatan bi-hayatin), an eternity with 
Eternity Itself (azaliyyatan bi-azaliyyatin), and a secret with Secret Itself 
(sirran bi-sirrin).”4? 

The secret of man’s soul is animated by the listening to Qur’anic 
recitation (sama al-Qur’an) and thus becomes a living reality (hayat) 
within man. It does not derive the force of its animation from the mere act 
of listening, but from the remembrance of God (dikr) which is induced in 
man’s soul by the auditive experience. For Tustari interprets the Qur’anic 
verse, “‘save those that believe, and do righteous deeds, and remember God 
oft (dakaru Allah katiran)” (26, 227) as meaning: “God created the secret 
(sirr, the inmost being) and made its life (hayat) consist in His remembrance 
(dikr). God created the outward being (zahir) and made its life consist in 
His praise (pamd) and thanksgiving (s«kr); and He appointed for both of 
them duties (huquq) which are works of obedience (ta‘ah).”’43 

The remembrance of God, which constitutes the vital force of man’s 
inmost being, is depicted by Tustari in an original way. It is not merely 


40 Tustari, Tafsir, 106; Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 270b/347a. 
41 Tustari, Tafsir, 122. 

42 Tustari, Tafsir, 121. 

#3 Tustari, Tafsir, 70; Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 175a/224b. 
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understood as a prayer formula, nor as an ecstatic utterance, nor as a 
reflection about the existence of God, nor as a state of permanent rapture, 
but it is conceived by Tustari as a state of mind which totally centers mystic 
man on God. 


2. Recollection, Commemoration and Remembrance of God 


The act of remembrance of God (dikr) represents a principal practice of 
mystic man which achieves the actual realization of God’s presence within 
his inmost being. As an act of a predominantly cognitive rather than 
volitional nature, dikr reflects man’s concentrated and introverted 
consciousness of the divine presence within his inmost core. As an act of 
remembrance, dikr recalls the memory of the divine presence (recollection 
of God), and re-enacts the awareness of the divine immanence 
(commemoration of God) within man. It is not only a reminiscence of the 
divine agency in man’s heart, but also a reminder of the actual presence of 
God treasured in the soul of man. 


“When thou hast tried other than Me (gairi) 
thou wilt remember Me (satadkuruni), 

and thou wilt know (ta‘lamu) 
that I have been a treasure (kanz) for thee.’’44 


This hemistich, in the metre wafir, expresses the gist of Tustari’s 
mystical view concerning the recollection, commemoration and remem- 
brance of God: the heart’s treasured memory and awareness of God alone 
to the exclusion of any other and all else. 

The stenographic recordings in the Tafsir concerning Tustari’s view 
of dikr can best be grouped together in the perspective of three themes: 
1. Man’s recollection of God (dikr) rests on the knowledge of his state (‘idm 
al-hal) before God, his Witness (Sahid), who takes care of him (qa’'im 
‘alathi) in any instant of his existence. 2. The commemoration of God (dikr) 
is the spiritual sustenance (rizq, qt) of man, just as the celestial celebration 
of God’s commemoration (tasbih) on the part of the angels represents their 
spiritual mode of being (‘ai al-mala’ikah) in the presence of God. 3. At the 
peak of man’s mystical awareness, the remembrance of God (dikr) is 
experienced as an act of God who brings about the recollection of Himself 
within the mystic (ad-dikr bi'l-madkir). 

Man’s fundamental condition before God is that of a servant (‘abd) 
before his Lord. Man becomes aware of this existential situation by an act 


44 Tustari, Tafsir, 126; Sulami, Haqa'iq at-tafsir, 290a/378a. 
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of the recollection of God (dikr), which actualizes God’s presence in any 
instant of his life. Tustari describes this basic awareness on the part of man 
as ‘ilm al-hal, man’s knowledge of his state before God, in which man 
views God as taking care of him in protection of his whole being and 
providing for all his needs. When this state of man is not only known but 
inwardly perceived, it becomes tahqiq al-‘ilm, the deep-felt realization of 
the knowledge that God is witness (Sahid) to any of man’s thoughts, words, 
and deeds, and that He is closer to man’s inner core (aqrab ila’'l-qalb) than 
his very self. Passages in the Tafsir and in Safi primary sources document 
this aspect of Tustari’s notion of dikr. 

Tustari interprets the prophetic tradition, “the search of knowledge 
(talab al-‘ilm) is a religious duty (faridah) incumbent upon every Muslim”, 
as a reference to “the knowledge of the state (‘ilm al-hal)” and says: “From 
the point of view of the inward meaning (bdtin) it is purity of intention 
(ihlas), from the point of view of the outward meaning (zahir) it is 
following the Prophet’s example (igtida’). For one, whose outward being 
(zahir) is not the guide (imam) of his inward being (batin) and whose 
inward being is not the perfection (kamal) of his outward being, is in dis- 
comfort (ta‘ab) of the body (badan). Being asked to explain this, he replied: 
that you know that God is taking care of you (qa’im ‘alaika) in your inmost 
being (sirr) and your outward being (‘alaniyyah), in your motion (harakah) 
and your rest (suka). You are not concealed from God for the twinkling of 
an eye (tarfata ‘ain). He attends to you (farig laka) as if He had no other 
creature (halq) but you. Neither a single breath (nafas) of your soul (nafs) 
escapes Him, nor a single glance (tarfah) of your eye, nor a single concern 
(bhamm) of your concerns. Not the least bit of an atom’s weight (darrah) of 
your motion and your rest slips His mind (reference is to Qur'an 13, 33; 
20, 73:2, 2353 58,7). "5 

Tustari understands the Qur’anic verse ““We are nearer to him than the 
jugular vein (habl al-warid)” (50, 16) as refering to the vein (‘irq) which is in 
the depth of the heart (gauf al-qalb) and interprets it as meaning that “He 
(God) is nearer to the heart (galb) than that vein. Thus when you know 
this, you ought to be abashed before Him. When something is stirred up in 
the heart (qalb) of which the self (nafs) desires a part, but then man (‘abd) 
remembers (dakara) God’s taking care of him (giyam Allah ‘alathi) and 
abandons (that thing), then the knowledge of his state (‘ilm halihi) enters 
his heart (galb) ... When you speak, speech (kalam) is your state; when 
you are silent, silence (s#k#t) is your state; when you stand, standing 
(qiyam) is your state; and when you sit, sitting (qu‘#d) is your state. The 


45 Makki, Qut al-qulab, 1, 191; ‘Ilm al-qulab, 81f.; Tustari, Tafsir, 45. 
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knowledge of it is that you perceive whether this state is (oriented) towards 
God or to someone other (than God). If it is (oriented) towards God then 
you find a firm position in it. If it is (oriented) towards another then you 
abandon it.’’46 

The fundamental awareness of man’s “knowledge of his state” that God 
is taking care of him, is derived from Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic 
phrase, “the Living, the Everlasting (al-hayy al-qayyum)” (2, 255). Tustari 
explains this attribute of God as meaning: ““He who takes care of His 
creation of everything (al-qa'im ‘ala balqihi kulla sai’) with their moments 
of death (agal), their actions (a'mal), and their provisions (arzaq), He who 
rewards (al-mugazi) good deeds (hasanat) with beneficence (ihsan), evil 
deeds (sayyi’at) with forgiveness (gufran), and unbelief (kufr), hypocrisy 
(nifaq) and innovation (bid‘ah) with punishment (‘adab).”’47 Tustari’s 
remarks to the Qur’anic verses 59, 7 and 99, 8 confirm this statement. “The 
knowledge (‘ilm) which includes the attainment of the spirit (ittisal ar-ruh) 
is the knowledge (‘ilm) of God’s taking care of man (qtyam Allah 
‘alathi).”’48 “He (man) knows that he is a servant (‘abd) and that his Master 
(maula) is aware of his state (‘alim bi-halihi), witnessing (Sahid), powerful 
(qadir) over his happiness (farah) and distress (tarah), compassionate 
towards him (rahim bihi).’’4° 

Two passages in the Tafsir apply this awareness of God’s taking care of 
man in all his states to the recollection of God (dikr) and recall Tustari’s 
initiation into Sufi prayer practice by his uncle Muhammad b Sawwar. For, 
upon Tustari’s question, “how shall I remember him (God, kaifa 
adkurubu)?”’, the uncle replied, “when you change into your bedclothes, 
say three times in your heart (bi-galbika) without moving your tongue 
(lisan): God is my witness (Allah sahidi).”5° Thus in his commentary on the 
Qur’anic verse “remember thy Lord in thy soul, humbly and fearfully” 
(7, 205), Tustari explains: “The reality of recollection (hagigat ad-dikr) is 
the realization of the knowledge (tahqig al-‘ilm) that God is your witness 
(musahid). You see Him with your heart (qalb) as (being) near to you and 
you are abashed before Him. Thereupon you prefer Him to your own self 
(nafs) in all your states (ahwal).”5! He comments on the Qur’anic phrase, 
“men and women who remember God oft” (33, 35) by saying: “cone who 
remembers (dakir) in reality (haqiqah) is one who knows that God is his 


46 Tustari, Tafsir, 45. 

47 Tustari, Tafsir, 17. 

48 Tustari, Tafsir, 101. 

49 Tustari, Tafsir, 126. 

5° Quiairi, Risdlah, 84. 

5! Tustari, Tafsir, 42; Sarrag, Luma’, 219; Aba Nu‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya, X, 210. 
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witness (musahid), so he sees Him with his heart (qalb) as near to him and is 
abashed before Him. Thereupon he prefers Him to his own self (nafs) and 
to anything that pertains to his states (ahwal).”’5? 

Tustari also reinterprets the verse “and surely he is a witness (Sahid) 
against that” (100, 7) as meaning, ““God is a witness (sahid) for his (man’s) 
actions (af al), his states (ahwal) and his secret (thoughts, asrar).”5> In 
another passage of the Tafsir, he couches the same idea in a brief phrase; 
“God is witness (sahid) for everything (al-kull).”4 

The mental attitude of recalling to mind God’s taking care of man 
represents the basis for Tustari’s notion of dikr. Through this awareness 
man orients himself towards God in his totality and grasp his existential 
situation before his Lord. But dikr not only presupposes the frame of mind 
of man’s actual knowledge of his state before God, it also has to be main- 
tained by a steady diet of recollective acts which sustain man in his aware- 
ness of God’s omni-presence. Tustari illustrates this function of dikr by 
comparing it to the daily diet (g#t) and sustenance (rizq) of man and by 
apprehending it analogously to the incessant glorification (tasbih) and 
constant commemoration (dikr) of God on the part of the angels in heaven. 

Tustari’s frequently cited response to the query concerning man’s daily 
sustenance compares dikr with man’s nourishment (gida’), his provision 
(rizq), and his daily diet (q#t), and expresses it in a succinct phrase: “the 
daily diet (q#t), is the constant commemoration of God (ad-dikr 
ad-da’im).”’55 Tustari seems to discover the origin of his conception of dikr 
as man’s spiritual sustenance in the perpetual glorification of God by the 
angels in heaven. Several passages in the Tafsir draw this parallel between 
the angelic dikr and man’s spiritual sustenance. 

In his commentary on the Qur’anic verse, “say my Lord outspreads and 
straightens His provision (rizq) to whomsoever He will of His servants” 
(34, 39) Tustari makes a distinction between two kinds of provision (rizq), 
spiritual and physical. The spiritual sustenance is the remembrance of God 
(dikr) and the physical provisions are food and drink. As the life of the 
angels consists in the commemoration of God, so dikr is the vital part of 
man’s spiritual life. “The provision (rizq) has two aspects (waghain): the 
provision which is remembrance (dikr) is for the spiritual self (nafs 
ar-rih), the intellect (‘aq/) and the heart (qalb) like the livelihood (‘ais) of 
the angels (mala’ikah). Their life (hayat) is by virtue of the commemoration 
of God (dikr). When it is kept away from them they die. The other provision 


52 Tustari, Tafsir, 76; Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 196a/149b; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 157. 
53 Tustari, Tafsir, 126. 

54 Tustari, Tafsir, 118 (with reference to Qur'an 85, 3). 
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is food (ma’kul) and drink (masrub) and the life for the natural self (nafs 
at-tab’), in which comes to pass what is lawful (halal) and what is unlawful 
(haram).”56 

Upon the Day of Resurrection when “the trumpet shall be blown, and 
whosoever is in the heavens and whosoever is in the earth shall swoon, save 
whom God wills” (39, 68), so Tustari explains, “the angels (mala’ikah) are 
only commanded to refrain from the commemoration of God (dikr) .. . 
God gives them life (ahyahum) by the commemoration of Him (bi-dikribi) 
just as He makes the sons of Adam (bani Adam) to live by their breaths 
(bi-anfasihim). God said, ‘they glorify (yusabbihina) by night and in the 
daytime and never failing’ (21, 20). Thus when the commemoration of God 
(dikr) is withheld from them they die.”’57 In a similar way, Tustari interprets 
the Qur’anic phrase, “the thunder proclaims (yusabbihu) his praise, and the 
angels, in awe of Him” (13, 13) by saying: “God singled out (afrada) the 
angels in remembrance (dikran).””58 

Antecedent to man’s conscious grasp of God’s taking care of him as his 
Witness to all his states and prior to any prayer practice of commemorating 
God on the part of man, God holds man in His eternal remembrance (dikr). 
For upon the Day of Resurrection, when man returns to the source of his 
existence, he will be included in the eternal remembrance of God and thus 
exist in the mode of life of the angels. Commenting on the verse, “say, o 
my people who have been prodigal against yourselves, do not despair of 
God’s mercy” (39, 53) Tustari says: “God granted His servants (‘ibad) a 
respite, as a favour (tafaddul) from Him, to a last breath (abir nafas). He 
said to them: ‘do not despair of My mercy for if you return to Me at a last 
breath, I will receive you’. This is the most profound (ablag) verse 
concerning God’s compassion (isfaq min Allah) towards His servants 
because of His knowledge (‘i/m) that He does not deprive them from what 
He bestowed on others, for He has mercy on them until He makes them 
enter into the source of kindness (‘ain al-karam) by virtue of (His) eternal 
remembrance for them (ad-dikr al-qadim lahum).”5° 

Although mystic man maintains his spiritual life by commemoration of 
God, he realizes his act of recollecting God as being effected within himself 
by God, the Object of his recollection. Tustari says: “The life of the spirit 
(hayat ar-ruh) is by virtue of the remembrance of God (dikr). The life of the 
remembrance of God is by virtue of the one who remembers God (dakir). 
The life of the one who remembers God is by virtue of the One who is 


56 Tustari, Tafsir, 77. 
57 Tustari, Tafsir, 82. 
58 Tustari, Tafsir, 51. 
59 Tustari, Tafsir, 81; Sulami, Haqa'iq at-tafsir, 219a/277 a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 202. 
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remembered (madkir).”©° The intimate communion with God that is 
achieved by the mystic (dakir) in his remembrance of God (dikr) is 
described by Tustari as an event, in which God, as the Object of the 
recollection (madkur), brings about the recollection of Himself within the 
experience of the mystic. To this effect Tustari speaks of the remembrance 
of God by virtue of God (dikr Allah bi-llah), and of the recollection of God 
by virtue of the Object of recollection (ad-dikr bi’l-madkur). The actual 
intimate communion between God and the mystic in the recollection of 
God has its model in the hadit qudsi, “I am the prayer-companion of 
whosoever remembers Me (ana galisn man dakarani); and when My 
servant seeks Me, he finds Me.” Tustari discovers the Qur’anic keynote for 
this understanding of dikr in derivatives of the root sabbaha (to glorify 
God) and demonstrates his view of the recollection of God by virtue of the 
divine agency in a few passages of the Tafsir. 

The Qur’anic invitation, “magnify (sabbih) the name of thy Lord Most 
High” (87, 1) is interpreted by Tustari as referring in its hidden meaning 
(batin) to “the contemplative witnessing (musahadah) of God through the 
remembrance (dikr) in the ritual prayer (sa/at) without witnessing of any 
other than Him.” In explanation of the Qur’anic invitation, “let us 
humbly pray (nabtahil)” (3,61) Tustari says: “one who humbly prays 
(mubtahil) is one who personally prays (to God); and the humble prayer 
(ibtihal) is the personal prayer (du‘a’). One who glorifies God (musabbih) 
is one who remembers God (dakir). The (recording) angels (hafazah) do 
not record him because (the remembrance) is the contemplative witnessing 
(of God), the Object of recollection (musahadat al-madkiar) in the recollec- 
tion (ft’d-dikr) by virtue of the Object of recollection (bi'l-madkir). This is 
the meaning of God’s word, ‘I am the prayer-companion of whosoever 
remembers Me; and when My servant seeks Me, he finds me.’”’®? 

Tustari illustrates his view of dikr by virtue of the divine agency 
through the examples of certain Qur’anic prophets about whom God says 
in the Qur'an: “Assuredly We purified them with a quality most pure, the 
remembrance of the Abode” (38, 46). For he comments on the verse: 
“(God) purified Ibrahim, Isma‘il and Ishaq from the remembrance of this 
world (dikr ad-dunya) by the remembrance of Him (bi-dikribi) ... in it 
(the remembrance) they did not witness their selves (anfus) but they 
remembered Him by virtue of Him and in view of Him (dakaruhu bihi 
lahu). One who remembers God through God (man dakara Allah bi-llah) 


6° Tustari, Tafsir, 100 (with reference to Qur’an 58, 22); Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 262b/ 
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is not like one who remembers God by the remembrance of God (man 
dakara Allah bi-dikr Allah).”® 

A characteristic mark of God’s elect (bassat Allah) and His friends 
(auliya’) is reflected in their ecstatic address of God when they throw 
themselves before God in contentment (rida) and confident abandonment 
(sukun), saying: “There is no escape for us from You; You are You (anta 
anta); we do not desire anyone save You (la nuridu siwaka).” They are 
“those in solitude with God (al-mutafarridun bi-llahy”, who according to a 
tradition of the Prophet, “are shaken (shtazza#) by the remembrance of God 
(ad-dikr li-llah) and come lightfooted to the Day of Resurrection (yaum 
al-giyamah), the remembrance of God (dikr) having taken from them their 
burdens (atqal).” Tustari identifies them with “the masters (masayih) who 
are shaken in the recollection (dikr) by the recollection of God (dikr) as 
they sit in the presence of God (li-llah ta'ala mugalisun); just as God says in 
the tradition of the Prophet, ‘I am the prayer-companion of whosoever 
remembers Me; and when My servant seeks Me, he finds Me.’ And as God 
says in the Qur’an, ‘whithersoever you turn, there is the face of God (wagh 
Allaby (2, 115).”® 

At the peak of his spiritual awareness mystic man realizes the divine 
agency as totally transforming him in his prayer experience of dikr. Whereas 
he grasps the infinite divine reality within the secret core of his inmost being, 
he transposes this experience to the plane of his total, living reality through 
the recollection of God. This state of mind of the remembrance of God at 
the center of his life is, however, perceived as totally effected by God Him- 
self. In the dikr God becomes Lord within the mystic; God’s primordial 
self-revelatory manifestation as Lord becomes recollected reality within the 
soul of man. 


3. Mystical Certitude in Anticipation of Beatific Vision 


The grasp of infinity achieved by mystic man in his inmost being 
gratifies the soul with the experience of certitude (yagin) which includes 
the firmness and assured hope of the mystic in the final attainment of his 
ultimate destiny in permanent subsistence with the Transcendent Reality. 
Tustari’s notion of certitude emerges from crucial passages of the Tafsir 
and is corroborated by parallel passages in Sufi primary sources. In Tustari’s 
view yaqin presupposes the ascetic attitude of godfearing (taqwa) which is 
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interpreted as ridding oneself (tabarri) from any other than God.*5 Man’s 
deep-felt experience’ of God’s presence within his inmost being totally 
gathers him within himself and focuses him on the divine reality. This total 
concentration of man on God is represented by the state of certitude, 
which in final analysis is described by Tustari as “the attainment of God 
(al-wusul ila Allah).” 


a) The Certitude of Mystic Man 


Tustari’s commentary on the Qur’anic phrase, “and have awe of Me” 
(2, 40) can be considered as one crucial passage for his view of yagin. He 
interprets it as a reference to “the place (maudi’) of the light of certitude 
(nur al-yaqin) of the sight of the heart (basar al-qalb) and the experiential 
knowledge (ma'‘rifah) of the totality of the heart (kulliyyat al-qalb).”® 
Then he expands on his commentary and says: “suffering (mukabadah) and 
struggling (mugahadah) occur in the faith on account of God (al-iman 
li-llab). When the heart (galb) ceases the devotion (taqwa) of other (than 
God, al-gair), then the light of certitude (nar al-yaqin) is disclosed, and the 
servant (‘abd), who abides in the faith on account of God, reaches the faith 
of God (al-iman bi-llab) with an unshakable profession of God’s Oneness 
(taubidan ‘ala tamkin), which is the confident abandonment (sukun) of his 
heart (galb) to his Master (ila maulahu). Thus the light of certitude (nar 
al-yaqin) discloses the knowledge (‘ilm) of the quintessence of certitude 
(‘ain al-yaqin), and this is the attainment (wusu#l) of God. For this certitude 
(yaqin), by virtue of the light of certitude (n#r al-yaqin) that leads to the 
quintessence of certitude (‘ain-al-yaqin), is neither existentiated (mukaw- 
wan) nor created (mabliq), because it is a light (n#r) of the light of the 
divine Being (nur dat al-haqq), neither in the sense (ma‘na) of indwelling 
(hulal), nor of cohabitation (gam') nor of unification (ittisal). But the 
meaning of the unification of the servant (ittisal al-‘abd) with his Master 
(maula) refers to the place of his profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid) 
and his obedience (ta‘ah) to God and His Prophet.”67 

The measure of the light of certitude (nur al-yaqin) attained by man 
heavily weighs in his favour in the balance of judgement on the Day of 
Resurrection (yaum al-qiyamah). “For one who weighs more in certitude 
(yaqin) is heavier in the balance (of judgment, mizan) and thus has less 
(weight) against him in his balance.’6® An adumbration of this idea is also 


65 Abu Nu'‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya’, X, 199. 
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found in Tustari’s commentary on the Qur’anic verse 36, 11: “whoso 
serves God in his inmost being (sirr) has God bequeath him certitude 
(yagin). Whoso serves God with the truthfulness (sidq) of his tongue 
(lisan) has his heart (galb) not come to rest short of the throne (‘ars). 
Whoso serves God with justice (insaf), has the heavens and the earth in his 
balance (mizan).”®9 

Continuing in his commentary on Qur'an 2, 40, Tustari perceives the 
soundness of man’s certitude in his trust (tiqgah) in God and his beautiful 
thought (husn az-zann) about Him. He concludes with the passage : ““The 
trust in God (at-tigah bi-llah) is the direct witnessing (musahadah) of the 
certitude (yaqgin) and of the quintessence of certitude (‘ain al-yaqin). Its 
totality (kulliyah), perfection (kamal) and goal (nihayah) is the attainment 
of God (al-wusul ila Allah).”7° 

To decipher the contours of these jottings: when man, upon the 
examination of his soul, discards all concern for other beings than God and 
reaches the unshakable faith in God’s Oneness then the light of certitude 
(nur al-yaqin) is made manifest to him. This light of certitude includes and 
reveals the quintessence of certitude (‘ain al-yagin), which is neither 
existentiated nor created, but is divine light within man and attained by 
man. The presence of the divine light within man does not however denote 
any kind of union between the human and the divine, but is realized by 
man in his profession of God’s Oneness and his obedience to God and His 
Prophet. 

In the context of his commentary on the Quranic phrase, “and fear you 
Me” (2, 41) Tustari further illustrates his view of yaqin. “The Prophet 
said, ‘if ‘Isa b Maryam had had more certitude (yagin) he would have 
walked in the air (bawa’) just as he used to walk on water (ma’)’. During 
the midnight journey (lailat al-isra’) our Prophet walked in the air with the 
strength of the light of his certitude (nar yaqginithi) which God gave him 
from His light (min nurihi) as an augmentation of light to a light which he 
possessed from God. The Prophet said, ‘if the knowledge (ma'rifah) had 
been firmly established in the heart (qalb) of Da'iid and he had not for- 
gotten about his disobedience (ma ‘asa) then, upon my life, the knowledge 
(ma‘rifah) would have been established in its countries (autan) so that it 
may occur to him what previously was in him of God’s knowledge (‘ilm 
Allah).’ For it inescapably had to be manifested upon his qualities (ausaf) 
since God’s knowledge is an injunction (hatm) that the knowledge may 
not be changed to anything else than what the All-knowing knows. For, in 
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the countries (autan) of Da’id God veiled only the light of certitude (nar 
al-yaqin) by which the quintessence of certitude (‘ain al-yaqin) and its 
totality (kulliyyah) are perceived, so that God’s decree (pukm Allah) con- 
cerning it may be perfected. Do you not consider, that man (‘abd) visually 
beholds God (yanzura ila’l-haqq) only by reason of a subtle substance 
(latifah) from God (al-hagq) which he united with his heart (galb). It 
pertains to the qualities (ausaf) of the Essence (dat) of His Lord (rabb). 
It is neither existentiated (mukawwanah) nor created (mablugah), it is 
neither conjunct (with God, mausalah) nor is it cut off (from God, 
maqtu ah). It is an absolute secret (sirr min sirr ila sirr) and an ultimate 
mystery (gaib min gaib ila gaib). The certitude (yaqin) is by virtue of God 
(bi-llah) whereas man (‘abd) is possessed of certitude (muqin) by reason of 
Him and on account of Him proportionate to the gift (maxhibah) and the 
totality of the deepest folds of his heart (sewaida’ qalbihi) which God 
assigned him. Faith has two homelands (watanan): it does not abide and it 
does not leave. The light of certitude (n#r al-yaqin) has perilous moments 
(batarat): when it abides and settles down it becomes faith (iman). The 
certitude (yaqin) has further perilous moments for it is in (constant) 
augmentation (mazid). This is its state forever (abadan).””! 

In this passage Tustari shows, by way of illustrations from hadit 
materials, how the Qur anic prophet Da’iid was prevented from penetrating 
to certitude, and how the Qur’anic Jesus (‘Isa b Maryam) attained only a 
modest degree of it, whereas Muhammad was given by God the full light 
of certitude on the occasion of his midnight journey. This event is depicted 
by Tustari as a heavenly ascent of Muhammad who encounters his Lord 
and beholds him in contemplative witnessing. The Qur’anic passage 
53, 1—12 and certain of its keynotes are interpreted by Tustari as references 
to Muhammad’s spiritual vision which gratifies his soul with the light of 
certitude. Whereas this light of certitude is understood as an intensification 
and augmentation of Muhammad’s primordial light-nature, its vision by 
Muhammad is situated as an event in this world. 

The preceding passages quoted from Tustari’s Tafsir demonstrated his 
view of the light of certitude (nar al-yaqin) as a spiritual quality in mystic 
man which holds the divine gift of a subtle substance within man’s heart. 
This subtle core embraced by the light of certitude is the quintessence of 
certitude (‘ain al-yaqin) itself, which is uncreated and divine. Mystic man, 
in his spiritual attainment of certitude, thus grasps infinity within himself 
without merging with it, since he perceives it in its light, but does not seize 
it in its inaccessible core and mystery. 
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b) The Moments of Mystical Certitude 


Another crucial passage in Tustari’s view of yaqin is his commentary on 
the Qur’anic verses 102,5 and 102, 7. These two verses set the Qur’anic 
notions of ‘ilm al-yaqin (the knowledge of certitude) and ‘ain al-yaqin (the 
quintessence of certitude) parallel to each other. Tustari’s commentary on 
the passages compares the knowledge of certitude with a burning oil lamp, 
points out three progressive degrees of certitude, and defines the quint- 
essence of certitude as the underlying reality and totality of yagin. The 
passage is subdivided into three sections and reads: 

“No indeed; did you know with the knowledge of certitude (‘ilm 
al-yaqgin)’ (102, 5): The certitude (yaqin) is the fire (nar); the profession 
with the tongue (al-igrar bi'l-lisan) is the wick (fatilah), and the deed 
(‘amal) is its oil (zait).”2 The beginning (ibtida’) is unveiling (mukasafah), 
then (comes) visual beholding (mu‘ayanah), and contemplative witnessing 
(musahadah).73 ‘You shall surely see it with the eye of certitude (‘ain al- 
yaqin)’ (102, 7): The quintessence of certitude (‘ain al-yaqin) does not form 
part of certitude (yaqin) but is the thing itself (nafs as-Sa1’) and its totality 
(kulliyyah).”74 

The image of certitude as a burning oil-lamp emphasizes the spiritual 
energy which is brought about by man’s firm adherence to the certain 
presence of God within himself. At another point in the Tafsir, in his 
commentary on Qur'an 4, 142, Tustari depicts the firmness of certitude 
(yaqin) by the image of the pegs that hold the heart (like a tent) in its place. 
He says: “‘Certitude (yaqin) is the pegs (autad) of the hearts of the gnostics 
(qulub al-‘arifin) and of the spirits of those longing (for God, arwah 
al-mustaqin), in the same way as the mountains of this world (gibal ad- 
dunya) together with the mountain Qaf are the pegs of the earths (autad 
al-ardin) and the backbone of the worlds (qiwam al-‘alamin).”75 Thus 
certitude emerges as that spiritual attainment of mystic man which firmly 
anchors him in his total orientation towards God, his ultimate destiny. 

The three successive degrees of certitude, mukasafah, mu‘ayanah and 
musahadah, are characteristic of Tustari’s notion of yagin. The pattern of 
this tripartition has its root in the primordial adoration of God by the 


72 Tustari, Tafsir, 126; Sulami, Haqa'iq at-tafsir, 290a/378a; Aba Nu‘aim, Hilyat al- 
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primal being of Muhammad in the form of light (nar Muhammad), and is 
inspired by the prophetic prototypes, the Qur’anic figures of Musa 
(Moses), [brahim (Abraham), and Muhammad, who each prefigure one 
degree of this tripartition. The pattern derives its inner dynamics from the 
certain expectation of man’s beatific vision in the world to come, and from 
the assured anticipation of man’s ultimate destiny in the permanence of 
God. 

As has been noted in the preceding chapter, Muhammad stood before 
the Lord of all-Being (rabb al-‘alamin) in primordial adoration, being 
granted “the visual beholding of faith (mu‘ayanat al-iman), the unveiling 
of certainty (mukasafat al-yaqin) and the direct witnessing of the Lord 
(Sahadat ar-rabb)”. During his contemplative witnessing (musahadah) of 
God, “prior to the beginning of creation”, Muhammad was revealed the 
mystery (mukasafat al-gaib) by Mystery Itself (gaib). He absorbed the 
divine attributes in his contemplation, so that his heart (qalb) became 
resplendent with the “contemplative witnessing of the Omnipotent (musa- 
hadat al-gabbar).”?© Thus Muhammad’s pre-existential vision of God 
comprises the certain attainment of the three decisive spiritual moments 
(mukasafah, mu‘ayanah, musahadah) which sum up the final achievement 
of man’s ultimate destiny and, here in this world, gratify his soul with the 
anticipation of supreme fulfilment and the consummation in the world 
to come. 

Moses, drawn near to God in confidential communion at Mount Sinai, 
represents for Tustari the Quranic prototype of the mystic experience of 
unveiling (mukasafah). At various places in the Tafsir Tustari mentions 
incidents of “the story of Moses”, but, in particular, views Moses as the 
prophet who was spoken to by God (al-kalim) and who witnessed a 
theophanic revelation of God. Thus Tustari interprets the Qur’anic state- 
ment, “We brought him (Moses) near in communion (garrabnahu 
nagiyyan)’”” (19,52), as meaning “(We brought him near) in confidential 
communion (mundgiyyan) because of the unveiling (mukasafah) which 
does not conceal God’s favour (mann al-haqq) upon the hearts (qulab) in 
conversation (muhddatah) and love (wudd). As God said, ‘unto them the 
All-merciful shall assign love (wudd)’ (19,96), that is (He shall assign) 
unveiling (mukasafah) which occupies the inmost beings (asrar) without 
intermediary (wasitah). This is the stage of God’s favour (maqam mann 
Allah) granted to those who are truthful before God (sadaqu Ii-llah) in the 
inmost being (sirr) and the outward conduct (‘alaniyyah).”77 
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Abraham’s request of God, “My Lord, show me how Thou wilt give 
life to the dead” (2, 260), is interpreted by Tustari as the prefiguration of 
the mystic’s quest for visual beholding (mu‘ayanah). Abraham’s request is 
not understood as an expression of doubt (sakk) in his faith (#man) but as 
a search for augmentation of certitude (ziyadah yaqin) in addition to his 
habitual faith (man kana ma‘abu). “For he (Abraham) asked for the un- 
veiling (kasf) of the cover (gita’) of visual beholding (‘iyan) with the eyes of 
his head (bi-‘ainai ra’sihi), so that by the light of certitude (nur al-yaqin) 
he may be augmented in certitude (yagin) about the omnipotence of God 
(qudrat Allah) and in firmness (tamkin) about His act of creation (halq).”78 
The subsequent, somewhat lengthy disquisition in the Tafsir contrasts 
Abraham’s request, a search for augmentation of certitude in faith, with 
the request of Jesus’ disciples for a table sent down from heaven, a search 
for an evidence of faith through seeing with one’s own eyes (mu'‘dyanah).79 

Muhammad’s vision, recorded in Qur'an 53, 1—12, is interpreted by 
Tustari as a spiritual journey (isra’) to heaven (sama’) which leads to the 
face to face encounter (kifah) of his heart with God and represents the 
typical pattern of the contemplative witnessing (musahadab) that is realized 
by mystic man. The stenographic recordings in the Tafsir concerning 
Muhammad’s vision (an event in this world, not in primordial times) read 
as follows: ““By the star when it plunges’ (53,1) refers to Muhammad 
when he returned from heaven (sama’). ‘Your comrade is not astray neither 
errs’ (53, 2) means, in no case was he astray from the reality of the profession 
of God’s Oneness (haqiqat at-tauhid), neither did he in any event follow 
Satan. ‘Nor speaks he out of caprice’ (53,3): by no means did he utter 
falsehood (batil). His (Muhammad’s) speech (nutq) was a proof (huggah) 
of God’s (own) proofs; so, how would there be a counterargument (¢‘tirad) 
against it by individual passion (hawa) and Satan? “Then He drew near and 
suspended hung’ (53, 8), that is to say he (Muhammad) approached closer 
and closer (qurban ba'da qurbin). ‘His heart lies not of what he saw’ 
(53, 11) namely what he (Muhammad) saw at the contemplative witnessing 
(musahadah) of his Lord (rabb), as he face to face encountered him 
(kifahan) with the sight of his heart (basar qalbihi). ‘What, will you dispute 
with him what he sees’ (53, 12), that is to say what he saw from Us (God) 
and through Us (minna wa-bina). What he saw from Us (and) through Us 
is more excellent (afdal) than what he saw from Us through himself 
(ma yarahu minna bihi).’’®° 
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The three degrees of mukasafah, mu'ayanah, and musahadah as 
exemplified by the Qur’anic prophets Moses, Abraham and Muhammad, 
have been realized as moments of certitude (yaqin) included in the con- 
templation of the primal Muhammad. Muhammad’s primordial vision, in 
turn, is understood in analogy to man’s beatific vision in the world to come. 
For, upon the Day of Resurrection, the moments of certitude of mystic 
man will achieve their perfection in the permanent unveiling (mukasafah), 
beholding (mu‘ayanah) and witnessing (musahadah) of the divine Reality 
as It manifests Itself. The certitude (yagin) of mystic experience will be 
transfigured and overtaken by theophanic revelation (tagalli). 

The climax of the joys of paradise in the world to come is “the 
revelation of unveiling (tagalli al-mukaiafah)”, when the Unseen Mystery 
(gatb) will be unveiled, the inward realities (paqga’iq) will be perceived, and 
God will be seen with the spiritual eye of man’s heart (galb). In paradise 
man enjoys “the visual beholding of God (mu‘ayanat al-haqq) in the sense 
of nearness (qurb) which He brings about between Him and them. Thus 
man (‘abd) sees his heart (qalb) in the nearness of God (qurb al-haqq) as 
being witnessed (mashud) in the absolute mystery (gatb al-gaib).”® The 
blessed in paradise will see “their eyes delight (qurrat a’yunihim) at what 
they witness (Sahad#) of the outward realities (min zahir al-haqa’iq) and 
the inward realities (wa-batiniha) which are unveiled for them (kusifat 
lahum) by virtue of the knowledge of unveiling (‘ulm al-mukaiafah), so 
that they see them and grasp them, and their eyes (a‘yum) are delighted at 
them and their hearts (qul#b) are at peace before them.”®? In the world to 
come “the bliss (na‘im) of the select (ass) among His (God’s) servants 
(‘ibad), namely the pious (abrar), is the encounter (liga’) of Him and the 
contemplative witnessing (musahadah) of Him, just as their bliss in this 
world (dunya) is His contemplative witnessing (musahadah) and His 
nearness (qurb).””®3 

In this world mystic man anticipates his ultimate grasp of infinity in 
his experience of certitude (yagin) which includes the forebodings and 
incipient realizations of the three moments of unveiling, beholding, and 
witnessing. The moment of unveiling (mukasafah) emphasizes the raising 
of the veil which screens the vision of the heart and separates man from the 
spiritual realities. Totally an act of the divine agency, it yet opens up for the 
mystic the deep-felt experience of all that which he indistinctly grasps in 
faith. As an act of visual beholding (mx‘ayanah) the mystic experience is 


81 Tustari, Tafsir, 60 (with reference to Qur'an 19, 61). 
82 Tustari, Tafsir, 75 (with reference to Qur'an 32, 17), Sulami, Haga’ig at-tafsir, 193.a/246a. 
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marked by a momentary grasp of suprasensible realities; as an act of con- 
templative witnessing (musahadah) it approaches the lasting absorption in 
the contemplated reality which excludes any regard for other than God. 
Tustari considers this mystical state of witnessing (musahadah) as a gift 
of the heart (qalb) and as the inner core of the recollection of God (dikr) 
and of the purity of intention (zb/és) in man’s actions. 

A few items of Tustari’s commentary on Qur’anic verses describe 
musahadah as a gift of the hearts of men. With reference to the verse, “or 
have they not considered the dominion of the heaven and of the earth” 
(7, 185), Tustari says: ““God made mention (dakara) of His omnipotence 
(qudrah) among His creation (balq) and depicted their need (hagah) of 
Him. He did not create anything they would hear-but not see, so that they 
would not be misled by it. If they were to witness (5ahada) it with their 
hearts (qulab), then they would believe in the Unseen (gaib), — for faith 
(tman) leads them to the contemplative witnessing of the Unseen (musaha- 
dat al-gaib) which is concealed from them (gaba ‘anhum) — and they 
would inherit the ranks (daragat) of the pious (abrar) and become signs 
(a‘lam) for guidance (huda).”** In one passage of the Tafsir, Tustari states 
that the light of God’s guidance (nar hidayatihi) of the hearts (qulzb) 
occurs in contemplative witnessing (musahadah) of God and in confident 
abandonment (sukan) to him;®5 in another he says: “God gives life to the 
hearts (qulab) of the mystics (abl al-haqq) through recollection (dikr) of 
Him and contemplative witnessing (musahadah) of Him.”®* Finally Tustari 
points out “the west (magrib)” of the heart as the seat of contemplative 
witnessing (musahadah).®’ 

Musahadabh is at the core of man’s recollection of God (dikr) because 
it focuses man on the very Object of his recollection, God. Thus Tustari 
interprets the verse, “‘is it not time that the hearts of those who believe 
should be humbled to the remembrance of God (dikr Allah)” (57, 16) as 
meaning, “has the time of humility not come for them at the audition of 
recollection (sama‘ ad-dikr) so that they witness the (eschatological) promise 
(wa‘d) and threat (wa‘id) in contemplative witnessing of the Unseen (musa- 
hadat al-gaib).”’®® “The good loan” (57, 11) is explained by Tustari as “the 
contemplative witnessing (musahadah)” expressed by the Prophet’s saying: 
“serve God as if you see Him.”*®? As noted above in the discussion of dikr, 
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musahadah represents its core, because the recollection of God consists in 
the contemplation of the Object of recollection (musahadat al-madkar) and 
absorbs man to such a degree in the divine reality that he is incapable of 
witnessing any other than God. 

Tustari’s Tafsir repeatedly sets purity of intention (ihlas) parallel to 
contemplative witnessing (musahadah). In one instance Tustari points out 
purity of intention (iplas), contemplative witnessing (musahadah) and god- 
fearing (taqwa) as reinforcing each other; in another he defines iblas by 
musahadah and musahadah by servanthood (‘ubadtyyah).°! Then he 
simply states “purity of intention (i/as) is contemplative witnessing 
(musahadah)”®? whereas in his commentary on Qur'an 13, 43 he views 
musahadah as a perfection of iblas.9? In a brief excursus on faith (iman) at 
the end of Sirah 3, Tustari states: “Purity of intention (iblas) is the fruit 
of certitude (yaqin) because certitude is the contemplative witnessing 
(musahadah) of the inmost being (sirr). Thus one who has no contemplative 
witnessing of the inmost being in the presence of his Lord (ma‘a maulahu) 
and does not see Him (wa-yarabu), has no action (‘amal) of pure intention 
before God.” 

In his experience of certitude and its moments of unveiling, beholding 
and witnessing, mystic man attains to God and grasps His infinity within 
himself. He perceives the divine reality within himself as the quintessence 
enshrined in the light of certitude. Mystic man experiences the certitude 
which radiates in his inmost being as an anticipation of his future destiny 
in the world to come, and views its moments as actual prefigurations of his 
ultimate state in the permanence of God. This anticipation expresses itself 
most prominently in his prayer life, when he penetrates to the actual and 
certain contemplation of the divine reality in his recollection of God, and in 
his righteous action, when he discards all other motives and acts on strength 
of the purity of his intention, which is God alone. 


4. The Gift of Faith 


In his primordial adoration, the primal being of the “light of 
Muhammad (nar Muhammad)’ absorbed as it were in his heart (qalb 
Muhammad) the divine attributes which were made manifest to him as 
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“the supreme lights (al-anwar al-‘azimah)” of God. Man, existentiated in 
pre-existence as a particle of light, participates in Muhammad’s light-nature 
and draws from the well-spring of his heart. Upon his creation in the world 
of phenomenal existence man enshrines his pristine light as a divine gift 
within his inmost being. In Tustari’s view, mystic man becomes aware of 
this divine gift within himself, and grasps it in its different facets as the light 
of gnosis (nur al-ma'rifah), the light of certitude (nar al-yagin), the light of 
guidance (nar al-hidayah) and the light of faith (nur al-iman). These 
different connotations of the pristine light within man emphasize the 
multifarious forms in which the mystic perceives the divine grace that 
gratifies his heart with the divine presence. Tustari’s Tafsir, however, 
accentuates prominently the light of faith as this divine gift, whereas it 
refers to the light of gnosis, certitude and guidance in a less conspicuous 
fashion. 

The preceding section of this chapter demonstrated the light of certitude 
(nur al-yaqin) as the insight of the heart (basar al-qalb) into the quint- 
essence of certitude (‘ain al-yagin), which is the “uncreated” divine 
presence within man. Furthermore the light of certitude was realized as 
instilling in man the assured hope and anticipation of his ultimate destiny 
in the permanent presence of God. In the introduction to the Tafsir, 
Tustari defines “the light of the insight of certitude (nar basirat al-yaqin)” 
as “the confident self-abandonment of the heart to God (sukin al-qalb ila 
Allah) in each and every state (hal).”95 

The divine guidance, experienced by mankind, is interpreted by Tustari 
as “‘a manifestation (bayan) from their Lord (rabb) by virtue of the light of 
guidance (nur al-hidayah),”° which leads the hearts (gulab) to contem- 
plative witnessing (musahadah) of God and to confident self-abandonment 
(sukan) in His presence. This light of guidance constitutes a part of the 
divine light (min narthi) by which God singularized man (afradahum) in 
His divine foreknowledge (fi-sabiq ‘ilmihi). It so transforms man that he 
neither moves his tongue nor casts a glance of his eye without being 
divinely guided, because he lives in his total desire of God’s presence.” As 
has been noted above, this light of divine guidance (nur al-hidayah) forms 
part of the original blessing (i‘mah) and primordial gift (al-mauhibah 
al-azaliyyah), on the basis of which man attains to gnosis (ma‘rifah) and 
purity of intention (ib/as) in his actions.9* Thus Tustari also interprets the 
divine assurance of Muhammad in the Qur’an, “surely, thou shalt guide 
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unto a straight path (strat mustagim)” (42, 52) as meaning, “‘they (man) are 
summoned to your Lord (rabb) by the light of His guidance (bi-nur 
hidayatihi).”°° 

The light of gnosis (nar al-ma‘rifah) also has its seat in the heart (galb) 
of man and is closely associated with “the lamp of the profession of God’s 
oneness (sirag at-tauhid)”'°° which has its seat in the secret of man’s 
inmost being (sir7). 

Tustari comments on “the lamp (misbah)” mentioned in the famous 
light-verse (ayat an-nur) of the Qur'an (24,35) and says: “the candle 
(sirag) of the lamp (misbah) is the gnosis (ma'rifah), its wick (fatilah) is the 
religious duties (fara’id), its oil (duhn) is purity of intention (ihlas), and its 
light (n#r) is the light of spiritual attainment (:ttisal). For whenever the 
purity of intention increases in purity (safa'an), the lamp increases in 
brightness (diya’an); and whenever the religious duties increase in reality 
(haqiqatan), the lamp increases in light (n#ran).”191 

Tustari seems to understand the light of gnosis as closely akin to the 
light of faith. For, in three crucial statements of his Tafsir, he sets both 
notions parallel to each other. In his commentary on the Qur’anic passage, 
“and that it is He (God) who makes to laugh, and that makes to weep, and 
that it is He who makes to die, and that makes to live” (53, 43—44), Tustari 
says: ““He makes to laugh the hearts of the gnostics (qulub al-‘arifin) with 
the light of His gnosis (bi-nur ma‘rifatihi); and He makes to weep the 
hearts of His enemies (qulab a'da’ihi) with the darkness of His wrath 
(bi-zulumat subutihi) . . . He makes to die the hearts of the enemies with 
unbelief (kufr) and darkness (zulmah); and He makes to live the hearts of 
His friends (qulab auliya ihi) with the faith (iman) and the lights of gnosis 
(anwar al-ma'rifah).”'2 

The Qur’anic reference to “the evildoers” who, “desire to extinguish 
with their mouths the light of God” (61, 8), is interpreted by Tustari as 
meaning: “With their tongues (alsinah) they reject the proof (huggah) of 
the Prophet; and with their souls (nufas) they turn away from him. God 
foreordained (gayyada) the recognition of him for certain souls (anfus), 
creating them (augadaha) upon the decree of bliss (ukm as-sa'adah), and 
adorned the hearts (quliab) with the lights of His gnosis (anwar ma rifatihi) 
and the secrets of its lights (asrar anwariha) by virtue of the firm belief 
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(tasdiq). So they spent freely for him their innermost selves (muhag) and 
(their) possessions (amwal) like Abu Bakr (as-siddiq), ‘Umar (al-faruq) and 
the honourable companions (sahabah).”! 

Finally, Tustari’s running commentary on the verse, “and do thou 
purify My house for those that shall go about it and those that stand, for 
those that bow and prostrate themselves” (22, 26) reads: “‘Purify My 
house’ from the idols (autan, graven images) in favour of My servants who 
purify their hearts (qu/ab) from doubt (sakk), uncertainty (raib), and 
harshness (qaswah). As God commanded the purification (tathir) of His 
house form the idols (asnam, hewn images) so He commanded the purifi- 
cation of His house to which He entrusted the secret of faith (sirr al-iman) 
and the light of gnosis (nar al-ma‘rifah) and this (house) is the heart of the 
believer (qalb al-mu'min). God commanded the believer to purify it from 
malice (gill), corruption (giss) and the inclination to lusts (Sahwat) and 
heedlessness (gaflah). ‘For those who go about it’: in it is abundance of 
divine assistance (zawa’id at-taufiq); ‘and those that stand’ upon the lights 
of faith (anwar al-iman); ‘for those that bow and prostrate themselves’: 
(this refers to) fear (hauf) and hope (raga’). For the heart is a house (bait); 
when it is not inhabited, it goes to ruin. When someone other than its 
owner (malik) inhabits it, then it goes to ruin. If you want your hearts 
(qulub) to thrive then do not call someone else than God into them. If you 
want your breasts (sud#r) to thrive then do not call into them other than the 
world to come (abirah). If you want your tongues (alsinah) to thrive then 
do not call into them save truthfulness (sidq). If you want your bodily 
organs (gawarth) to thrive then do not call into them something save (it be 
approved) by the (Prophet’s) practice (sunnah).”1°4 

“The light of faith (nar al-iman) belongs to the greatest graces (minan) 
of God and to His charismatic gifts (karamat).”!95 Tustari interprets the 
verse, “the day when some faces are whitened, and some faces blackened” 
(3, 106) to mean: “the faces of the believers (wuguh al-mu'minin) are 
whitened by the light of their faith (ar imanthim), and the faces of the 
disbelievers (wuguh al-kafirin) are blackened by the darkness of their un- 
belief (zulm kufrihim).”1°© In explanation to the Qur’anic verses 91, 3—4 
he says: “The light of faith (nar al-iman) reveals the darkness of ignorance 
(zulmat al-gahl) and extinguishes the blaze of hellfire (labib an-nar) . . . 
Sins (dunub) and obduracy (israr) in sin enshroud the light of faith (nar 
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al-iman) so that it does not shine forth in the heart (qalb) and does not 
make manifest its effect (atar) on the qualities (sifat).”?°7 

This light of faith enshrined in the heart is a divine gift antecedent to the 
creation of man. Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic verse, ““He has 
written faith upon their hearts, and He has confirmed them with a Spirit 
from Himself” (58, 22) demonstrates faith as a gift of God, who bestowed 
it upon His friends and inscribed seven spiritual realities upon their hearts. 
The light of faith (nar al-iman) makes appear this invisible writing in the 
hearts of men. The whole passage, as quoted in the Tafsir, comprises two 
statements and is corroborated by Tustari’s interpretation of Qur’an 57, 12. 

“God wrote faith (iman) in lines (sut#ran) upon the hearts (qulab) of 
His friends (auliya’). The first line is the profession of God’s oneness 
(tauhid), the second is gnosis (ma‘rifah), the third truthfulness (sidq), the 
fourth uprightness (istigamah), the fifth confidence (tigah), the sixth 
reliance (i‘timad), and the seventh is trust in God (tawakkul). This writing 
(kitabah) is God’s action (fi'l Allah), not man’s action (ft'l al-‘abd). Man’s 
action in faith is outward submission (zahir al-islam) and the part of it that 
is outwardly displayed. But the part (of faith) that is inward (batin) is 
God’s action upon man.”’108 

“The writing upon the heart (qalb) is the gift of faith (mauhibat 
al-iman) with which God endows them (i.e. man) before He creates them 
(qabla an halagahum) in the loins (gslab) and wombs (arham). Thereupon 
He discloses a glance (basar) of the light (n#r) in the heart and then raises 
the cover (gita’) from it so that they, by His blessing (barakah), may 
behold the hidden (mugayyabat) writing and light of faith (nar al-iman).””19 

“The light of the believer (n#r al-mu’min)”, which as the Qur'an says 
“is running before the believers” (57, 12), is identified by Tustari with “the 
light that God made for His friends (auliya’). This light does become 
manifest only for someone who submits and surrenders, and belongs to the 
light of faith (n#r al-iman).”’1!° Finally, God divests the heart of man of the 
light of faith (nar al-iman) if he scoffs at a heretic (mubtadi').1"1 


5. The Profession of God’s Oneness 


Tustari’s mystical range of ideas is strongly marked by the emphasis on 
the oneness of God, who is not only set off from the multiplicity of His 
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creatures but also is uniquely perfect in His ultimate unicity. The 
profession of God’s oneness (tauhid) by mystic man is not a mere verbal 
confession of the unity of God but a fundamental orientation of his life 
towards God who alone is the Master of his heart. In Tustari’s view, the 
profession of God’s oneness (tawhid) has its origin in the pre-existential 
ages, is realized by man’s firm adherence to the One God in the world of 
creation, and is finally fulfilled by the permanent vision and subsistence of 
man in God’s presence in post-existential eternity. A great variety of 
succinct citations in the Tafsir demonstrates tauhid as the basic 
actualization of man which accompanies him on his course from primordial 
to post-existential times. 

In pre-existence, on the Day of Covenant (yaum al-mitaq), man 
recognized and acknowledged God in His divine lordship (rububiyyah) and 
professed God’s oneness (tauhid). Man’s confession of God as One is 
rooted in God’s manifestation of His omnipotence to the existentiated 
beings (akwan) prior to their creation. Tustari shows this in his 
commentary on the Qur’anic phrase, “God bears witness that there is no 
god but He” (3, 18) and says: “God knows (‘alima) and makes manifest 
(bayyana) that there is no god but He. He bears witness to Himself by 
Himself (sahida li-nafsihi bi-nafsihi), and this is particular to His essence 
(bass li-datihi). He calls as witness (istashada) whom He pleases from 
among His created beings (palq) before He creates them through His 
knowledge (‘ilm). Therein is a reminder for people possessed of His gnosis 
(ma‘rifah) that He is All-knowing (‘alim) about what comes into being prior 
to His (act of) existentiation (gabla kaunihi), and that the reality of the 
profession of God’s oneness (hagqigat at-tauhid) comes to pass without the 
existentiated beings (ma kana bi-duni’l-akwan), as God (al-haqq) testified 
it to Himself by Himself prior to the (existence) of the existentiated beings 
(akwan).?112 

Five passages in the Tafsir concerning God’s pre-existential covenant 
(‘ahd), the divine rule and kingdom over man (mulk), the mystical 
attainment of trust in God (tawakkul), and man’s attitude as a servant 
(‘abd) of His Lord (commentary on Qur'an 1, 4 and 3, 64) depict the pro- 
fession of God’s oneness (tauhid) as the inner core of these spiritual 
experiences. 

The covenant (‘ahd) which God concluded with man is equated with the 
profession of God’s oneness (tauhid) by Tustari’s interpretation of the 
Qur’anic phrase “‘God’s bond (habl Allah)” (3, 103; 112).113 “The kingdom 
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(mulk)” (3, 26) which God grants to man includes “‘the gnosis (ma'rifah), 
the profession of God’s oneness (tauhid), the laws (Sara’1') of your religion 
Islam, and the praised outcome (al-‘aqibah al-mahmudah).”™"4 

In his commentary on the Qur’anic admonition of Muhammad, “put 
thy trust in God” (4, 81), Tustari states: “In origin (as/) the reality (paqiqah) 
of trust in God is the profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid), in derivation 
(far’) it is the knowledge of the (Last) Hour (‘ilm as-sa‘ah), and in con- 
summation (suka) it is visual beholding (mu‘ayanah).”115 This process of 
the origin, growth and attainment of man’s trust in God is made explicit by 
a series of spiritual attitudes: ““The beginning of the things (awwal al-asya’) 
is gnosis (ma'rifah), then confession (tauhid), then submission (islam), then 
beneficience (ihsan), then commitment (tafwid), then trust in God 
(tawakkul), then self-abandonment unto God (as-sukin ila’l-haqq) in all 
states (halat).”*'6 

Tustari interprets the verse, “Thee only we serve” (1, 4) as carrying the 
literal meaning, “we surrender and humble ourselves” while in its mystical 
meaning, he takes it as meaning, “we confess Your lordship (na'‘tarifu 
bi-rububiyyatika), profess Your Oneness (nuwahhiduka) and serve You 
(nabdimuka).”117 Tustari also rephrases the Qur’anic invitation to the 
“People of the Book”: “Come now to a word between us and you, that we 
serve none but God” (3,64) by saying: “Let us profess Him as one 
(fa-nuwahhidahu) and serve none but Him (la na‘buda illa iyyahu). The 
origin of worship (asl al-‘ibadah) is the profession of God’s Oneness 
(tauhid) together with eating what is lawful (ak/ al-halal) and abstaining 
from sin (kaff al-ada).”""18 

As part of his commentary on Qur'an 2, 257, Tustari considers faith 
(iman) as “the light (nar) which God (al-haqq) established in the hearts 
(qulub) of the believers, and the light (n#r) of the intuition of certitude 
(basirat al-yaqin) by which they seek to perceive the profession of God’s 
oneness (tauhid) and the obedience (ta‘ah) to Him in what He commanded 
and prohibited.”’"19 In the Qur’an, Moses instructs his people to present to 
God the sacrifice of a cow “with no blemish on her” (2, 71). Tustari sees in 
her a symbol of the Creator’s wisdom for anyone “‘who takes a paradigm 
from her (i'tabara biba) and augments in certitude (yaqin), because of his 
faith (iman) and his profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid).”12° 

The passages examined in the preceding pages reveal the structure of 
Tustari’s view of tauhid. On the Day of Covenant in pre-existence God 
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manifested Himself before the prophets, the representatives of mankind, 
and made them testify to His divine lordship. This confession (igrar) 
included on the part of man the profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid), 
because God revealed Himself in His Unicity, bearing witness to Himself. 
By his profession of God’s oneness man realizes and acknowledges God as 
one (haqiqat at-tauhid). Whereas man realizes God’s lordship (rububiyyah) 
by an act of gnosis (ma‘rifah) in his inmost being (sirr), he professes God as 
one (tauhid) in his heart (qalb). The difficulty in interpreting Tustari’s 
notion of taxhid is included in the imprecision of the term, which may imply 
either the profession (igrar) of God’s oneness or the professed reality of 
God’s oneness (hagigah) or both. 

The heart (qalb) of man is “the house of the profession of God’s 
oneness (bait at-tauhid).’’24 It is likened to an ocean (bahr) which among 
other spiritual substances, holds “the precious substance of the profession 
of God’s oneness (gauhar at-tauhid).”2? “The east of the heart (masriq 
al-qalb)” in particular is the seat of the profession of God’s oneness 
(tauhid).'23 Before creation, when God wrote the faith (iman) into the 
hearts (qulab) of His friends (auliya’), the first line to be inscribed upon the 
heart was the profession of God’s oneness (tauhid).124 The Creator also 
“deposited” in the heart (qalb) “the profession of God’s oneness (tauhid) 
and the denial of His oneness (guh#d).”125 Heaven and earth, “an insight 
(tabsirah) and a reminder (dikra)” (Qur'an 50, 8) for penitent men, are 
interpreted by Tustari as “‘a paradigm (i‘tibar) and an evidence (istidlal) of 
their profession of the oneness (tauhid) of their Lord (rabb) and their 
thanksgiving (sukr) to Him.”!26 The prototype and original seat of the 
profession of God’s oneness as has been noted in the preceding chapter, is 
the heart of Muhammad (galb Muhammad), which is the treasure mine of 
his profession of God’s oneness (ma‘din tauhidthi). 

The proper religious attitude of man before God, that of an obedient 
servant (‘abd) before His omnipotent Lord, is based on two principles: the 
profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid) and the imitation of the Prophet’s 
example (igtida’). Tustari’s Tafsir repeatedly emphasizes these two 
principles as the foundation stones of religious practice. To document this 
by a few examples quoted from the Tafsir: 


121 Tustari, Tafsir, 95 (with reference to Qur'an 52, 4). 

122 Tustari, Tafsir, 97 (with reference to Qur'an 55, 19). 

123 Tustari, Tafsir, 96f.; Sulami, Haqa’ig at-tafsir, 254 a/322b; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 297. 

124 Tustari, Tafsir, 100; Sulami, Haqa'iq at-tafsir, 262b/335a. 

125 Tustari, Tafsir, 106, (with reference to Qur'an 67, 14); Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 270b/ 
347a. 

126 Tustari, Tafsir, 92; Sulami, Haga’iq at-tafsir, 254b/309a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 270. 
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Tustari interprets “the bounty (fad/) and mercy (rakmah) of God” 
(10, 58) as referring to “the profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid) and His 
Prophet Muhammad.’’!?7 The Qur’anic words addressed to Muhammad, 
“did we not exalt thy fame (dikr)” (94, 4), are interpreted by Tustari as 
meaning “We (God) linked (wasalna) your name (ism) with Our name 
(bi-ismina) in the recollection (dikr) and the profession of God’s Oneness 
(tauhid). Thus the servant’s faith (tmdn al-‘abd) is not accepted until he 
believes in you.”!28 In interpretation of the Qur’anic verse, “and among 
men there is such a one as serves God upon the very edge” (22, 11), Tustari 
says: ““The believer (mu’min) is a face (wagh) without a back (gafan), a 
cellar (karar) without exit (firar). You see him struggle in the religion of 
God (din Allah) and in obedience to Him (ta‘atihi) by upholding his 
profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid), by his following the example of His 
Prophet, and by continuous supplication (tadarru') and taking of refuge 
(laga’) with God in the hope of joining Him (ittisal bihi) from the place 
(maudi') of following the example (of the Prophet).””?2° 

“The utterance of the profession of God’s Oneness (kalimat 
at-tauhid)’ 1° is identified by Tustari with the root (as/) of the good deed of 
the believer (‘amal al-mu'min). In explanation of the verse, “‘a good word 
(kalimah) is like a good tree — its roots (asl) are firm and its branches (far’) 
are in heaven” (14, 24), Tustari says: “The root (as/) of the believer’s deed 
(‘amal al-mu’min) is the utterance of the profession of God’s Oneness 
(kalimat at-tauhid). It is a firm root. Its branches (far') are his deed (‘amal) 
that is raised to heaven . .. The root of his deed, that is the utterance of the 
profession of God’s Oneness (kalimat at-tauhid), does not move (la 
yazulu) just as the winds shake the twigs of the palm tree but its roots do not 
move .. . In God’s treasures (haza’in Allah) there is no greater one than the 
profession of God’s Oneness (tauhid).”431 The kalimat at-tauhid includes 
the basic profession of faith of “there is no god but Allah (la ilah illa Allah)” 
as evidenced by Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic term “the word of 
godfearing (kalimat at-taqwa)” (48, 26) which is “the utterance of ‘there is 
no god but Allah’, for it is the peak of godfearing (ra’s at-taqwa).”3? 
Tustari also identifies it with the purity of intention before God (iblas).133 
Finally, the Prophet was sent as a witness (Sahid) of the profession of God’s 
127 Tustari, Tafsir, 46. 

128 Tustari, Tafsir, 123. 
129 Tustari, Tafsir, 64. 
130 Tustari, Tafsir, 122 (with reference to Qur'an 92, 4). 
131 Tustari, Tafsir, 52. 
132 Tustari, Tafsir, 90. 


133 Tustari, Tafsir, 111 (with reference to Qur’an 72, 22) and Tafsir 122 (with reference to 
Qur'an 92, 6). 
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Oneness (tauhid) before mankind, and proclaimed: “I call you only to the 
profession of God’s oneness (tauhid).”134 

So far it has been shown that the profession of God’s oneness (tauhid) 
occupies a prominent place within the scope of the primordial Day of 
Covenant and represents a cornerstone of the religious practice of mystic 
man. In the world to come, beginning with the Day of Resurrection, tauhid 
is marked by features which integrate man’s profession of God’s oneness 
into his life in the permanence of the One God. On the Day of Resurrection, 
mystic man will acknowledge God’s oneness (tauhid) and will be freed 
from his state of servantship (ta‘abbud). He will be rewarded for his pro- 
fession of God’s oneness with the encounter (liga’) of God, with the 
theophanic revelation (tagalli) and with the beatific vision of God (an-nazar 
ila'l-haqq). 

“On the Day of Resurrection (yaum al-qityamah)”, when “the earth 
shall shine with the light of its Lord” (39, 69), then so Tustari explains, “the 
hearts (qulub) of the believers shall be resplendent with the profession of 
the Oneness of their Lord (tauhid sayyidithim) and with the imitation 
(igtida’) of the practice of their Prophet (sunnah nabiyyihim).”*35 Then, in 
paradise, the believers shall say “praise belongs to God, who has been true 
in His promise to us” (39,74) for, so Tustari continues, “in paradise 
(gannah) their praise of God (al-hamd minhum) does not flow from their 
servantship (laisa ‘ala gihat at-ta‘abbud) since servantship (ta‘abbud) has 
been taken away from them, just as the fear (bauf) of acquisition (kasb) and 
being cut off (from God, gat‘) has been taken away, and the fear of God’s 
majesty (iglal) and glory (ta‘zim) alone remains. Their praise of God is a 
mere delight for the natural self (nafs at-tab‘), the spiritual self (nafs 
ar-ruh), the intellect (‘aqg/) and the heart (qalb).””13° 

The ultimate “reality (hagigah) of the profession of God’s oneness 
(tauhid) is the vision of God (an-nazar ila'l-haqq).” 137 Thus, in the world 
to come, the profession of God’s oneness is transformed into the joy of life 
in the everlasting presence of the Transcendent Reality. The profession of 
God’s oneness has become unification with the One God in his 
manifestation of light. Man’s attitude of tauhid in this world (his verbal 
profession of God as One and his total orientation towards God to the 
exclusion of any other and all else) reactualizes the primordial tauhid and 
anticipates the post-existential tauhid. 


134 Tustari, Tafsir, 88 (with reference to Qur'an 46, 9); Sulami, Haqa'iq at-tafsir, 235b/296b; 
Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 250. 

135 Tustari, Tafsir, 82; Sulami, Haqa'ig at-tafsir, 220a/278b; Baqli, “Ara’is al-bayan, II, 206. 

136 Tustari, Tafsir, 82. 

137 Tustari, Tafsir, 111 (with reference to Qur’an 72, 22). 
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6. The Tripartite Knowledge of God 


The knowledge (‘ilm) of God is a privileged means of mystic man, by 
which he becomes aware of infinite reality. ‘J/m in general denotes the 
reflective experience of knowledge by which man obtains a conceptual 
awareness and indirect grasp of God through rational pondering on the 
phenomena of sense-perception and through his recognition of the facts of 
prophetic revelation and tradition. But at no place in the Tafsir does Tustari 
discuss his conception of the knowledge of God with sufficient precision. 
Thus it seems impossible to decipher the contours of his understanding of 
‘ilm from the occasional references in the Tafsir and from certain stray 
references cited on Tustari’s authority in relevant $ufi primary sources. 

There are, however, three crucial statements in the Tafsir (supported by 
parallel passages in classical $ufi primary sources), which demonstrate a 
tripartite view of the knowledge of God, characteristic of Tustari’s range of 
mystical ideas. The three statements can be synchronized and understood as 
one pattern of man’s intellectual grasp of infinite reality, and may be linked 
with Tustari’s view of the world of post-existence. All three statements 
seem to enumerate three degrees of perfection achieved by those possessed 
of knowledge of God. 

The first statement distinguishes between those possessed of knowledge 
of God, His Commands and His Days. The Qur’anic keynote for this 
statement, “the people of the remembrance (abl ad-dikr)” (21,7) is 
interpreted by Tustari in the Tafsir as meaning “the people who have 
understanding of God (ahl al-fahm ‘an Allah): Those possessed of knowl- 
edge of God (al-‘ulama’ bi-llah), of His Commands (bi-awamirihi), and of 
His Days (bi-ayyamthi).” 38 The statement itself is probably influenced by 
Sufyan At-Tauri, !99 but its specific interpretation is characteristic of Tustari. 
He says: “Those possessed of knowledge (‘ulama’) are of three (kinds): 
those who possess knowledge of God (but) not of God’s Command nor of 
God’s Days — these are the common believers (‘ammat al-mu’minin); those 
who possess knowledge of God and of God’s Command (but) not of God’s 
Days — these are those possessed of knowledge (‘ulama’); and those who 
possess knowledge of God, of God’s Command and of God’s Days — these 
are the prophets (nabiyyun) and the righteous (siddiqun).”’14° 


138 Tustari, Tafsir, 63; Sulami, Haqd'iq at-tafsir, 144b/183a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, Il, 
42. 

139 Makki, Qat al-qulab, Il, 8. 

140 Tustari, Tafsir, 63; Sulami, Haga’iq at-tafsir, 36b/46a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, 1, 159; 
Tustari, Kalam Sahl, ms. Kopr. 727, ff. 64b—65a; cf. 46a—b; 65b—66a; Gazzali, [hya’ 
‘ulum ad-din, I, 81. 
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Another parallel reference also shows mystic man as possessed of the 
knowledge of God, His Commands and His Days. In his commentary on 
Qur’an 61, 2, Tustari speaks of “two (groups) of servants of whom God 
takes charge (yatawalla Allah) by His protection (kifayah)”: the “simple 
servant (‘abd sadig)” marked by trust in God (mutawakkil ‘ala Allah), 
whom His Master (maula) will render righteous; and the “servant 
possessed of knowledge (‘abd ‘alim) of God, His Days, His Command and 
His Interdiction” who, in all things of this world (dunya), is protected by 
God and will find peaceful fulfilment (istaraha) in the world to come 
(abirah).1* Makki, with slight variations, quotes the same tripartite 
statement and explains the phrase “God’s Days (ayyam Allah)” as meaning 
“God’s hidden blessing (ni'mat Allah al-batinah) and His concealed 
punishments (‘uqabatuhu al-gamidah).” 4? 

In this tripartition of knowledge of God, His Command, and His Days 
each subsequent state includes the perfection of knowledge achieved on the 
antecedent stage, so that prophetic and mystic man (nabbiyyun and 
siddiqun) realize the threefold gradation within themselves. 

The second statement, which is not recorded in Tustari’s Tafsir but is 
cited by Makki on Tustari’s authority, explains this threefold division as 
knowledge of God, as knowledge on account of God and as knowledge of 
God’s decree. “Those possessed of knowledge (‘ulama’) are of three 
(kinds): one possessed of knowledge of God (‘lim bi-llah), one possessed 
of knowledge on account of God (‘alim li-llah), and one possessed of 
knowledge of God’s decree (‘alim bi-hukm Allah).”*43 The explanation of 
this statement equates the one who is possessed of knowledge of God with 
“the gnostic possessed of certitude (al-‘arif al-mugqin)”, the one possessed 
of knowledge on account of God with “the one possessed of knowledge of 
sincerity (‘tlm al-iblas), mystical states (apwal) and ways of conduct 
(mu‘amalat)”, and the one possessed of knowledge of God’s decree with 
“the one who knows the distinction between what is lawful and unlawful 
(tafsil al-halal wa'l-haram).’’'44 

The third statement is related to Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic 
phrase, “those firmly rooted in knowledge (ar-rasihan fi'l-‘ilm)” (3, 7). The 
passage as quoted in Tustari’s Tafsir is supported by variants in certain Sufi 
primary sources and is elaborated by Tustari’s commentary on the verse 
“be you masters (rabbaniyyin) in that you know the Book” (3, 79). The 


141 Tustari, Tafsir, 102; Kalam Sahl, ms. Kopr. 727, £. 111a. 
142 Makki, Qat al-qulub, I, 9; “Ilm al-qulub, 66. 
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two passages in the Tafsir are inspired and illustrated by statements ascribed 
to ‘Ali b Abi Talib (d. 40/661). The passage, in the. Tafsir, reads: 

“They (those firmly rooted in knowledge) are those who are disclosed 
(mukasafun) three kinds of knowledge (‘ul#m), since those possessed of 
knowledge (‘u/ama’) are of three kinds: rabbaniyyun (those who perceive 
God as Lord), nuraniyyun (those who perceive God as Light), and 
datiyyin (those who perceive God as Essence), in addition to four kinds of 
knowledge: scriptural revelation (wahy), theophanic revelation (tagalli), 
innate knowledge (al-‘indi) and intuitive knowledge (al-ladunni).”'45 
Baqli’s variant considers the rabbaniyyun, nuraniyyun, and datiyyun as 
representatives of three kinds of knowledge by unveiling (mukasafah), and 
determines scriptural revelation, theophanic revelation, innate knowledge 
and intuitive knowledge as the principles (abkam) of this knowledge. 16 
Makki has Tustari enumerate “‘seven kinds of knowledge (‘u/a#m); three are 
unveiling (mukasafah) without mediation (bila wasitah), and four are by 
virtue of mediation (bi-wdsitah). The unveiling, (kasf) is ‘ilm rabbani 
(knowledge which perceives God as Lord), ‘ilm nurani (knowledge which 
perceives God as Light), and ‘ilm dati (knowledge which perceives God as 
Essence).”147 Then Makki lists ‘idm wahy (knowledge of scriptural 
revelation), ‘ilm tagalli (knowledge of theophanic revelation), ‘ilm ‘indi 
(innate knowledge), and ‘ilm ladunni (intuitive knowledge), but probably, 
due to some corruption of the text, equates them with knowledge by virtue 
of mediation (bi-wasitah). 148 

In his commentary on the verse 3, 79 Tustari considers “those possessed 
of knowledge (‘ulama’) as of three kinds: rabbani (one who perceives God 
as Lord), n#rani (one who perceives God as Light), and dati (one who 
perceives God as Essence), without any intermediary (wasitah) between 
him and God Almighty; there is a remainder (bagiyyah) from God in 
him.”’!49 In the same passage, Tustari explains the rabbaniyyun as “those 
raised high (‘alun) in every degree of knowledge by virtue of knowledge 
(‘ilm)” and understands the term as an etymological derivation from 
“Jordship (rababiyyah).” 1% Either Tustari himself or his uncle Muhammad 
b Sawwar is quoted as defining the rabbani as “one who does not choose as 
his Lord (rabb) anyone but Him,”!5! while Tustari’s disciple ‘Umar b 
145 Tustari, Tafsir, 24. 
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Wasil comments: “The rabbaniyyun are the collectivity of those possessed 
of knowledge (al-magmu' min al-‘ulama’).”5* The somewhat disjointed 
passage is rounded off by statements of Muhammad b Al-Hanafiyyah 
(d.81/700), who considers ‘Abd Allah b ‘Abbas (d. 68/687) as “the rabbani 
of this community (ummah)” by virtue of his knowledge (‘ilm) of God, 
and ‘Ali b Abi Talib, who classifies mankind (nas) into three types: ‘alim 
rabbani (one who, in knowledge, perceives God as Lord), muta‘allim ‘ala 
sabil an-nagat (an apprentice on the way of salvation), and hamag ra‘a’ 
(the common crowd that follows everybody and his brother).153 

The item of commentary on the Qur’anic keynote rabbaniyyun (3, 79) 
which is attributed to Tustari in Sulami’s Haqa’iq at-tafsir and in Baqli’s 
‘Ara 'is al-bayan links the third statement with the first, for it reads: “The 
rabbani (one who perceives God as Lord) is one possessed of knowledge of 
God (‘alim bi-llah), one possessed of knowledge of God’s Command (‘alim 
bi-amr Allah), and one to whom is disclosed intuitive knowledge (min 
al-‘ilm al-ladunni) which is concealed from other than him.”’154 

The most obvious interpretation of these three statements, which avoids 
textual inconsistencies, seems to be the following. Rabbani, nurani, and 
dati denote three ways of the immediate perception of God on the part of 
mystic man, who grasps infinity as the divine Lord, Light and Essence. Each 
one and all three together comprise a tripartite knowledge, namely that of 
God (bi-llah), of His Command (bi-amr Allah and li-llah), and of His Days 
(bi-ayyam Allah and bi-hukm Allah). \t might be suggested that the “days 
of God” not only refer to the magnalia of God in the world but also to the 
Day of Covenant and the Day of Specks as well as to the Day of Judgment 
and the Day of Resurrection, as the two antipodal events upon which God’s 
decree (hukm) was established and will be revealed. Man’s grasp of God as 
Lord (rabb), Light (nur), and Essence (dat) might then also denote an ever 
fuller knowledge of God in his attributes on the part of mystic man. Seen 
against the background of primordial covenant (mitaq) and post-existential 
theophany (tagalli), the spiritual knowledge achieved by mystic man 
reactualizes his primal past and anticipates his eschatological future. 

The stenographic recordings in the Tafsir and the disjointed references 
in the $ufi primary sources constitute fragmentary yet solid and firm 
evidence in favour of Tustari’s view about the grasp of infinity achieved by 
mystic man. The actual and real presence of God is realized in the secret of 
the mystic’s soul as the root of his self-identity, communicated to man by 
his Lord on the Day of Covenant in pre-existence, and is grasped in the 
182 Tustari, Tafsir, 26. 
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certitude of his ultimate destiny as the consummation of permanent 
subsistence with the Transcendent Reality, to be revealed to man in the face 
to face encounter with God in post-existence upon the Day of Resurrection. 

In the world of creation, the mystic thus lives in the reactualization of 
his primordial past and in the anticipation of his ultimate future. In daily 
prayer and recollection of God, in the practice of works of obedience and 
pure intention, and in the express profession of God’s oneness in thought, 
speech and action, mystic man revives the memory and enlivens the hope of 
his course from primordial infinity to ultimate infinity. In this process 
mystic man rediscovers in his soul the traces of his pristine perfection as a 
particle of light that issues from the primal being of the light of Muhammad, 
and discerns his luminous perfection as including the divine gift of guidance 
and gnosis, certitude and faith. Although mystic man reaches out to 
primordial and ultimate infinity through the ways of his knowledge, he has 
to grapple continuously with the forces of his soul, in which the God- 
centered inclination of the heart has to overcome the self-centered 
tendencies of the carnal self. 


Chapter VI 
The Struggle for Infinity in the Soul of Mystic Man 


Man, in his mystical experience, perceives his soul as the theater of a 
struggle between two antagonistic tendencies within himself. The God- 
centered orientation of his heart (qalb) is continuously challenged and 
opposed by the self-centered inclination of his lower self (nafs). This 
struggle is peculiar to man in his phenomenal existence in the world of 
creation. In his primordial state of a particle of light, man exists, so to 
speak, as a pure spirit or a pure intellect, in Tustari’s language, as “specks 
possessed of intellects (ad-darr lahum ‘uqil).” In his ultimate state man 
lives in the permanent subsistence with God as one of His intimates and 
friends (auliya’). In the world of creation man, the believing creature and 
obedient servant (‘abd), is put to the test by God, who challenges man’s 
primordial profession of divine lordship and the divinely infused gifts of his 
soul through the forces of man’s lower self. Thus mystic man realizes his 
pristine perfection and ultimate destiny within his soul, re-discovers his 
pre-existential identity and, in anticipation, experiences his post-existential 
identity. To express it in succinct language: the intellect (‘aql), become 
servant (‘abd), aspires to be friend (walz). This aspiration however, does not 
denote the mere possibility of attainment and final consummation, but is 
virtually assured from primordial ages through God’s spiritual constitution 
of mystic man. 

We try to unravel these ideas from the stenographic recordings in 
Tustari’s Tafsir and the supporting evidence in Sufi primary sources, and 
proceed firstly, by demonstrating the spiritual constitution of mystic man, 
and secondly, by discerning the various facets which compose Tustari’s 
view of the antagonistic forces in the soul of man. 


1. The Spiritual Constitution of Mystic Man 


Tustari’s view of the spiritual constitution of mystic man rests on three 
basic convictions: mystic man participates in the primordial emanation of 
light, is divinely elected as intimate and friend of God, and is granted 
16 Béwering: Mystical Vision 
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divinely infused and charismatic gifts. This spiritual constitution sets mystic 
man apart from the general run of the Muslim people, but also admits of an 
internal gradation of perfection of God’s friends, who at the same time are 
understood as clearly distinct from God’s prophets. 

As noted in Chapter IV, the prophets and the prototypes of mystic 
man, namely the muradan (the “divinely-desired”’ or spiritual masters), 
issue from the light of Muhammad (na#r Muhammad) in the world of pre- 
existence.? As part of his commentary on the Qur’anic verse 6, 125, Tustari 
equates the murad and the murid (the “God-seeker” or spiritual disciple) 
with the elect (buss) and the common people (‘umum). Whereas the elect, 
as the object of God’s desire (murad), reach “the highest stages (maqamat) 
and loftiest ranks (daragat)” and experience God’s care (qiyam Allah) 
for man, the common folk, in their quest of God (murid), remain in 
search of the path (tariq) to God, because they strive to (attain to) God by 
performing their religious duty (fard), by asking forgiveness for their sins 
(danb) and by seeking seclusion from mankind (as-salamah min al-halq).? 
The distinction between the murid and the murdd also appears in ms. 
Kopr. 727, where Saqali qualifies the murid by man’s spiritual struggle 
(mukabadah) whereas he considers the murdd as man having achieved the 
state of relief (tashil) from this struggle? and as being content with whatever 
state God (haqq) brings about within him.‘ Saqali also differentiates the 
murid, who desires God (haqq) by virtue of God, from the murad, who is 
desired by God.°. 

The murid, who desires God’s countenance, and the murad, whom 
God desires, represent the two basic types of man’s spiritual attainment. 
Tustari frequently uses the terms busas and ‘umm (the elect and the 
common people), auliya’ and ‘ibad (the friends and the servants of God), 
and siddiqun and mu’minan (the righteous and the believers) as denoting 
these two types of men. But at no point in the Tafsir does Tustari attempt to 
discuss the distinction between these two types to any significant degree. A 
long passage in Abt Nu‘aim’s Hilyat al-auliya’, however, has Tustari extol 
the elevated position of the spiritual elite among God’s servants. The 
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* Tustari, Mu'aradah, ms. Kopr. 727, £. 223b. 
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passage is structured in the form of God’s address to Adam, the father of 
mankind, and summarizes a series of excellent qualities, characteristics of 
the friends of God. In this address Adam is perceived as a corporate 
personality who enshrines mystic man within his loins. 

“O Adam, I am God (Allah), there is no god save Me. Whoever puts his 
hope in other than My favour (fadlz) and fears other than My justice (‘ad/i), 
has no knowledge of Me (la ya‘ rifuni). O Adam, among my servants I 
have those who are chosen (safwah), cherished (dand’in), and choicest 
(birah) whom I have lodged within your loins (salb). They are like (the apple) 
of my eye among My creation (balqi). I make them mighty through My 
might (‘izzz). I draw them near to union with Me (wasli). I grant them My 
mark of honour (karamati). I disclose to them My favour (fadli). I make 
their hearts (qulab) the treasure troves of My Scriptures (kutubi). I shield 
them with My mercy (rahmati). I prepare for them a (place of) safety 
(aman) in the midst of My servants. So, through them I make rain fall from 
the sky, through them I make sprout the earth, and through them I turn 
away affliction (bala’). They are My friends (auliya’i) and My beloved 
(ahibba’i). High are their ranks (daragat) and lofty their stages (maqamat). 
Attached to Me are their inner drives (himam) and sound are their 
resolutions (‘aza’im). Constant is their meditation (fikrah) upon the king- 
dom of My mystery (malakut gaibi) and dedicated to My remembrance 
(dikri) are their hearts (gulab). So I give them My pure love (mahabbati) to 
drink with (Me) the cup of intimacy («ns). Persistent is their longing (5auq) 
for encounter with Me (liga’i), even stronger is My longing for them. O 
Adam, whoever among My creation (balgi) seeks Me, finds Me, and 
whoever seeks any other than Me, does not find Me. For, O Adam, theirs is 
thrice a blessed resort (taba lahum) and a beautiful recourse (ma‘ab). O 
Adam, when I behold them, it becomes easy for Me to forgive the sins 
(dunub) of the sinners because of the honour (karamah) in which I hold 
them.’¢ 

God elects His prophets and friends prior to their creation through an 
act of His choice (ibtiyar) and the granting of His friendship (walayah) by 
which He takes charge (tawalla) and possession (istaula) of mystic man. A 
few passages in the Tafsir illustrate this idea. 

In his commentary on the Qur’anic passage 56, 10-14, Tustari inter- 
prets “the Outstrippers (as-sabiqun)” (56,10) as “those on whom God 
primordially conferred (sabaqa) election (iptiyar) and friendship (walayah) 
before their existentiation (gabla kaunihim), those brought near in the 


© Aba Nu‘aim, Ahmad b ‘Abd Allah Al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-auliya’ wa-tabaqat al-asfiya’, 
10 vols., Cairo 1351/1932— 1357/1938; cf. X, 193f. 
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stations of nearness (manazil al-qurb) and the breath of intimacy (rah 
al-uns), i. e. those who were first to arrive in this world (dunya). For the 
prophets (anbiya’) were first to approach the faith in God, and the 
righteous (siddiqin), the martyrs among the (Prophet’s) Companions and 
others like them, were first to approach the faith in the prophets.”? He 
further identifies these divinely elect with “‘a group of the forbears (firgah 
min al-awwalin)’ (56, 13) who are the people of gnosis (abl al-ma'‘rifah), 
and ‘a throng of the later folk (tullah min al-abirin)’ (56, 14), who believe in 
Muhammad, all Messengers (rusul) and Scriptures (kutub).”® 

Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic phrase, “your friend (wali) is 
only God and His messenger, and the believers” (5, 55), specifies this divine 
election as God’s act of taking man into His possession, and understands 
the Prophet’s friendship for the believers as a consequence of this divine 
friendship. The passage, reconstructed on the basis of the Tafsir and Baqli’s 
‘Ara'is al-bayan reads: “The friendship of God (walayat Allah) is the 
election (iptiyar) of one of whom He takes possession (istaulahu). The 
friendship of the Prophet (walayat ar-rasul) is God’s notification of the 
Prophet that he is the friend of the believers (wali al-mu'minin). Thus the 
Prophet is bound to be a friend (yxwala) of one whose friend is God (man 
wala Allah).”? In ms. Képr. 727 Tustari depicts God as the One who “takes 
charge of you (yatawallaka)’'© and who “took charge (tawalla) of the 
beginning of the life (of the soul) in order to (also) take charge (yatawalla) 
of the end of her life.”’!1 Tustari also takes the Qur’anic phrase “God is the 
Protector (walt) of the believers” (2, 257) as a reference to “the friendship of 
contentment (walayat ar-rida), for God is the One who takes care and 
charge (al-mutawalli) of them by foreordaining (sabaqa) for them His 
guidance (hidayah) and His gnosis (ma'‘rifah) according to their profession 
of His oneness (tauhid).””!? 

God not only selects mystic man by his predilection and primordial 
choice, He also receives His friends into paradise without having them 
account for their actions on the Day of Reckoning (yaum al-hisab). This is 
unequivocally stated in Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic verse, “now 


7 Tustari, Tafsir, 97; Sulami, Aba ‘Abd Ar-Rahman Muhammad b Al-Husain, Haga’ iq 
at-tafsir, ms. Fatih 262, f. 256a; ms. Br. Mus. Or. 9433, £. 325a; Baqli, Aba Muhammad 
Rizbihan b Abi Nasr, ‘Arda’is al-bayan fi haqga'iq al-Qur'an, 2 vols., Cawnpore 1301 
A.H.; cf. I, 391. 

8 Tustari, Tafsir, 97; Sulami, Haqa’ig at-tafsir, 256a/325b. 

9 Tustari, Tafsir, 33; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, 1, 184. 

10 Tustari, Mu‘aradah, ms. Kopr. 727, f. 229b; 239b. 

11 Tustari, Mu‘aradah, ms. Kopr. 727, f. 206a. 

12 Tustari, Tafsir, 17. 
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by thy Lord, We shall surely question them all together” (15, 92). Down- 
playing the stringency of this verse, Tustari cites a tradition of the Prophet 
which has the friends of God (auliya’) proceed directly to paradise from 
their graves without being halted for “the reckoning.” He says: ““There is a 
particularity (buss) in this verse. For there are people in this community 
(ummah) who are gathered from the grave (qabr) to paradise (gannah) and 
are neither present at the reckoning (hisab) nor aware of the horrors (ahwal, 
of hell). They are those of whom God said, ‘they shall be kept far from it’ 
(21, 101). The Prophet said that the friends of God (auliya’ Allah) depart 
directly from their graves (qubur) to paradise (gannah). They do not halt 
for the reckoning (hisab) and do not fear the length of that Day (yaum). 
They are those who proceed first (sabiqun) to paradise. God is pleased with 
them and they are content with Him. This is the great triumph (al-fauz 
al-‘azim).”}3 Finally, at the revelation of unveiling in the world to come, 
the friends of God (auliya’) will live in permanent subsistence with the 
Subsistent One (al-baqi).'4 

The friends of God are also depicted by Tustari as the recipients of the 
revelation of God’s signs (ayat). For the Qur’anic verse, “and He (God) 
shows you His signs (ayat), then which of God’s signs do you reject” 
(40, 81), is interpreted by Tustari: “God makes manifest the signs (@yat) to 
His friends (auliya’), and He makes happy the man (sa‘id) who believes in 
them (giving his assent) to their charismatic gifts (karamat). He renders the 
eyes of the damned ones (asqiya’) blind to these (gifts) and turns their hearts 
away from Him. Whoever denies the signs of the friends (ayat al-auliya’), 
denies God’s omnipotence (qudrat Allah). For it is God’s omnipotence 
which reveals the signs to the friends; on their own they are incapable of 
revealing them.’’!5 

One of the conspicuous gifts which God confers upon His friends 
(auliya’) is the mystical understanding of the Qur'an (fahm al-Qur'an). 
Thus Tustari states in the introduction to his Tafsir that people of mystical 
understanding of the Qur’an have no ambition for enrapture or vocal 
affectation during the recital of the Qur’an. “Their spiritual striving 
(himam) is the comprehension (tafabhum) and search of augmentation 
(talab al-mazid) from God in understanding His command and interdiction, 
namely the precepts (ahkam) of His religious obligation (fard) and His 
Prophet’s practice (sunnah). They act according to their knowledge (‘i/m) 


13 Tustari, Tafsir, 54. 

14 Tustari, Tafsir, 85 (with reference to Qur'an 43, 69-70); Sulami, Haqa’ig at-tafsir, 
233.a/293b; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, Il, 242. 
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of God, pray for God’s succour and persevere in His ways of conduct 
(adab) ... so that God invests them (yaksikum) with mystical under- 
standing (fabm) and spiritual discernment (fitnah) by (an act of His) 
grace (tafaddul) .. . they are those to whom God has given mystical under- 
standing of the Qur’an (fahm al-Qur’an); they are God’s elect (bassat 
Allah) and His friends (auliya’uhu). They are not (given) to this world 
(dunya) nor does this world have any part in them, nor do they covet 
paradise (gannah). When this world is taken away from them, they do not 
care; when it is offered to them they refuse it as their Prophet refused it 
when it was displayed to him. They throw themselves before God in 
contentment (rida) and confident abandonment (sukun) to Him, and say: 
‘there is no escape for us from You; You, we desire none other save 
You.’”’16 

The understanding of the Qur’an achieved by the mystic is viewed by 
Tustari as an act of God’s opening up insights into the divine word before 
the hearts of His friends. For he states, man “only understands (innama 
yafhamu) to the extent to which God discloses (‘ala gadr ma yaftahu Allah) 
to the hearts of His friends (‘ala qulub auliya ihi) concerning the under- 
standing of His speech (min fahm kalamihi).”}7 Tustari is also quoted in 
the introduction to the Tafsir as saying: “God does not appoint anyone of 
Muhammad’s community (ummah) as a friend (istaula waliyan) except in 
order to teach him the Qur’an according to its exoteric (zahir) and esoteric 
meaning (batin).’’!8 

In his commentary on the Qur’anic verse 10, 62, Tustari considers the 
auliya’ as the real and true believers, who exist as a reminder of God, and 
who achieve a total harmony of action. But he also discerns a gradation of 
perfection among these “friends of God”, who as “substitutes (abdal)” are 
in persistent progress towards perfection, and as “pegs (autad)” have 
accomplished their spiritual attainment. Whereas Tustari views the abdal 
and autad as ranks of perfection of mystic man, he associates himself with a 
group which makes this spiritual gradation a point of doctrine. A section 
which seems partially to be an interpolation, raises the claim to Tustari’s 
spiritual superiority to all these ranks of perfection and depicts him as “the 
proof of God”, “‘the spiritual axis” and “‘the peer to the Companions of the 
Prophet.” 

Commenting on “surely God’s friends (auliya’ Allah) — no fear shall be 
on them neither shall they sorrow” (10, 62), Tustari says: “They are those 


16 Tustari, Tafsir, 3. 

17 Tustari, Tafsir, 60 (with reference to Qur'an, 18, 109); Sarrag, Abu Nasr ‘Abd Allah b ‘Ali, 
Al-Luma’ fi't-tasawwuf (ed. R. A. Nicholson with introduction), Leiden 1914, p. 74. 
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whom the Prophet described (as being) ‘those who, when they are seen, 
God is remembered’ (alladina ida ru’ dukira Allah). They are those who 
struggle for God (al-mugahidin fi-Allah) and arrive first at Him 
(as-sabiqun ilaihi). They are those whose actions (af al) constantly progress 
towards consistency (muwafaqah) — those are the real believers (al- 
mu'minun haqqan).”'° 

Then Tustari continues: “All good (hair) is included in these four 
(points) by which they become substitutes (abdal): empty bellies (thmas 
al-butun), seclusion from mankind (i‘tizal ‘an al-balq), nightly vigils (sahar 
al-lail), and silence (samt).”?° Asked why the substitutes are called 
substitutes (abdal), he answered: “Because they keep substituting 
(yubaddiluna) the mystical states (ahwal, one after the other). They subdue 
their bodies (abdan) with vigor (‘ala’l-hil) in their inmost being (sir7). 
Thereupon they do not cease to move from state to state (hal) and from 
knowledge to knowledge (‘i/m). Thus they are always increasing (mazid) in 
the knowledge concerning that which obtains between them and their Lord 
(rabb).”1 As to the question, whether the autad or the abdal represent the 
more excellent (afda/) spiritual rank, Tustari opts for the autad, “because 
the pegs (autad) have attained it all (gad balaga), and their principles have 
been firmly established, whereas the substitutes keep turning (yanqalibina) 
from state to state (hal).”?2 

Finally the passage records two statements of Tustari: “I met one 
thousand five hundred righteous (siddiq), among them forty substitutes 
(budala’) and seven pegs (autad). Their path (tarigah) and their way 
(madhab) is the same as mine.”’?3 “I am the proof of God (huggat Allah) for 
you in particular (bassatan) and for the people in general (‘ammatan).”?4 A 
paragraph (apparently an anonymous gloss to the text) considers Tustari as 
the spiritual axis of the world, “the pole (gutb) around which revolves the 
millstone (rakan)”,?5 and the peer to the Companions (sahabah) of the 
Prophet. 

This last paragraph is supported by an anecdote, related by Saqali on the 
authority of Aba Bakr Al-Hurasani and Ga‘far Al-Huldi (d. 348/959), 


19 Tustari, Tafsir, 46. 

20 Tustari, Tafsir, 46; Makki, Abu Talib Muhammad b ‘Ali, Que al-qulab fi mu‘amalat 
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concerning a dream vision of Tustari’s election at the head of the “lovers of 
God.” Saqali has Tustari say: “In a dream (manam) I saw two angels 
(malakain) descend from heaven, one of them holding an inkpot 
(mthbarah) and a sheet of paper (qirtas) in his hand. I asked them, what do 
you write? They replied, we write down the names of lovers of God 
(muhibbin). I said, write me down among the lovers of God. They replied, 
you do not belong there. I said, then write me down among the lovers of 
the lovers of God (min muhibbi al-muhibbin). But they turned me down. 
Then, he continued to narrate, it was as if I had hit my head in sleep 
(naum), that is to say out of grief and distress. And behold, there was an 
angel (malak) or a caller (sa’th) — I am not sure which one of the two — 
who said, write down Sahl at the head of the lovers of God (ff awwal 
al-muhibbin).”’2¢ 

There are only a few passages in the Tafsir where Tustari hints at the 
differentiation between the prophets (anbiya’) and the friends of God 
(auliya’). As far as it can be gathered from adumbrations in the Tafsir and in 
Kalabadi’s Ta‘arruf, Tustari holds the view of a basic affinity and difference 
between prophetic and mystic man. Tustari discovers the basic criteria for 
the distinction of these two classes of men in their degree of proximity to 
God’s throne, and in their spiritual function in the world of creation. Both 
prophetic and mystic man participate in the primordial emanation of divine 
light (nar), both penetrate to the divine circumference of God’s throne 
(‘ars), and both represent reminders (tadkirah) of God among mankind. 

As has been noted above in the discussion of the light of Muhammad 
(nur Muhammad), the prophets (anbiya’) and mystics (auliya’; muradun) 
ultimately emanate from the primordial shaft of light, which represents 
Muhammad in his pristine perfection. But the prophets and mystics are also 
depicted by Tustari as penetrating, to a varying degree, to the actual 
presence of God, as they are driven by their spiritual energy into the field of 
attraction of God’s throne. Thus Tustari says: 

“The spiritual drives (himam) of the gnostics (‘4rifin) reach as far as the 
veils (ugub) and they there halt, with glance cast down. Then they are 
given leave to enter; they enter and make greeting. They are clothed with 
the robes (bila’) of confirmation (ta’yid) and are given passing-permits 
(bara at) written on slips of paper (ruqa‘). The spiritual drives of the 
prophets (anbiya’), however, move around the throne (‘ars) and are clothed 
with lights (anwar). The lots of fate (aqdar) are taken away from them and 
they are united with (ittasalat) the Almighty (gabbar). He makes their 
pleasures (uz#z) pass, strips off their design (murad), causing them to be 
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controlled by Him and towards Him (alone).”?7 Another saying of Tustari, 
which immediately follows the preceding statement in the Tafsir, confirms 
this spiritual superiority of the prophets, for Tustari says: “the last of the 
ranks (daragat) of the righteous (siddigin) is the first of the states (ahwal) of 
the prophets (anbiya’).”28 

In another passage of the Tafsir, Tustari illustrates the penetration to 
God’s throne and its failure on the part of the “believers” and the “hypo- 
crites”. He says: “The intellects of the believers (‘uqal al-mu'minin) 
complete the journey to the throne (‘arf). There they are greeted and 
surrounded by the peculiar qualities of His (God’s) decree (tara’if hukmihi) 
and by the specimens of His sanctity (funun birrihi). The intellects of the 
hypocrites (‘uqul al-munafigin) are headed (for the throne) but when they 
reach (the veils) and desire the mysteries (guyub), they are rejected, turned 
upside down, as God said: ‘and whom God leads astray, thou wilt not find 
for him a way’ (4, 148; cf. 4, 88).”29 An allusion to the penetration of 
mystic man to the divine circumference is also found in ms. Képr. 727 and 
as part of the commentary on Qur'an 19, 85, where Tustari is on record as 
saying: “these hearts (qu/ub) are vagrants (gawwalah); they either wander 
around God’s throne (‘ars) or they roam about in the garden (hass).”3° 

As noted above, the prophets and friends are favoured by God’s 
election in pre-existence, but “the prophets (anbiya’) were first to approach 
the faith in God, whereas the righteous (siddiqin), the martyrs among (the 
Prophet’s) Companions, and others like them were first to approach the 
faith in the prophets.”31 In his commentary on the Qur’anic verse, “God 
would never change His favour (ni‘mah) that He conferred on a people” 
(8, 53), Tustari also notes that “God favoured the prophets (anbiya’) and 
some of the righteous (siddigin) with a gnosis (ma‘rifah), which God 
conferred upon them prior to its extinction (zawal), and with God’s decree 
(hukm Allah) concerning them.’’3? 

Both the prophets and the mystics fulfill the function of being 
reminders (tadkirah) of God among mankind in the world of creation. But 
while the friends of God are only referred to by their task of recalling God’s 
presence, the prophets in addition to being reminders of God are also 


27 Tustari, Tafsir, 48 (with reference to Qur'an 11, 40); Kalabadi, Aba Bakr Muhammad b 
Ishaq, Kitab at-ta‘arruf li-madhab abl at-tasawwuf, (ed. A. J. Arberry), Cairo 1934, 
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charged with the express propagation (tablig) of the faith in God. Two 
passages in the Tafsir allude to this affinity and difference of the spiritual 
task on the part of the mystics and prophets. In one passage Tustari states: 
“(God) sent (ba'ata) the prophets (anbiya’) in order to remind them 
(mankind, l-yadkurahum) of His compact (‘abd) and His covenant 
(mitaq).”>> The other passage, a commentary on the Quranic phrase “a 
reminding (dikra)’” (6, 69), reads: “God put the task (abada) of being the 
reminder (tadkirah) for His servants (‘tbad) upon His friends (aultya’), just 
as He put the task of propagation (tablig) upon His prophets (anbiya’). It is 
up to the friends of God (auliya’ Allah) to show the way to Him (an 
yadulla ‘alaihi). So, when they renounce this (task), they are neglectful 
(mugqassirin).”’>4 Thus the existence of mystic man in the world of creation 
is understood by Tustari as symbolically pointing to God, whose presence 
the mystic recalls to his fellow beings. 

Three statements of Tustari, cited in $ufi primary sources, depict the 
gradation of the prophets and friends of God as part of a spiritual hierarchy 
of beings. The first statement attributes a peculiar spiritual gift to each 
rank: “The signs (ayat) pertain to God (Allah), the miracles (mu‘gizat) to 
the prophets (anbiya’) and the charismatic gifts (karamat) to the friends 
(auliya’) and the best of the Muslims.”35 Each rank has its particular 
“livelihood (‘ais)’”: “The livelihood of the angels (mala’ikah) consists in 
obedience (ta‘ah), that of the prophets (anbiya’) in knowledge (‘ilm) and 
the expectation of revelation (intizar al-wahy), that of the righteous 
(siddigin) in the emulation (of the Prophet, igtida’), and that of the rest of 
the people (sa’ir an-nds) — be they learned (‘alim) or ignorant (gabil), 
ascetic (zahid) or devoted (‘abid) — consists in food (ak/) and drink 
(Surb).”3° Similarly, each rank has its peculiar means of subsistence: 
“Austerity (darurah) pertains to the prophets (anbiya’), sustenance 
(qiwam) belongs to the righteous (siddiqin), the daily diet (gat) is for the 
believers (mu’minin), and the fixed portion (ma‘lam) is for the animals 
(baba’im).”37 

The fragmentary evidence of the Tafsir concerning Tustari’s view of 
the spiritual constitution of mystic man establishes the participation of 
mystic man in the primordial emanation of light, his divine election as 


33 Tustari, Tafsir, 40 (with reference to Qur'an 7, 172). 

34 Tustari, Tafsir, 35; Baqli, “Ara’is al-bayan, 1, 217. 
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God’s intimate and friend, his distinction through innate and charismatic 
gifts, his mystical insight into the meaning of the Qur’an, his special rank 
in the proximity of God’s throne, and his symbolic existence among 
mankind as a reminder of God. The Tafsir also refers to an inner gradation 
of perfection of mystic man and discerns an affinity and difference in the 
ranks of a prophet and a mystic. The evidence of the Tafsir remains scanty 
and thus merely adumbrates a view implicit in Tustari’s range of mystical 
ideas, 


2. The Two Basic Forces in the Soul of Man 


Tustari discerns two fundamental and antagonistic forces within the 
soul of mystic man: a positive force, the heart (galb), which turns man 
towards God, and a negative force, the lower self (nafs), which induces 
man to turn toward his own ego. On the basis of these two principles 
Tustari develops a spiritual psychology of mystic man which testifies to a 
high degree of mystical awareness and introspection, is marked by an 
elaborate edifice of expression and terminology, and is deeply rooted in his 
mystical experience as mediated by the Qur'an. The great number of 
references to these two psychic forces in Tustari’s Tafsir and their crucial 
function within his mystical experience demonstrate Tustari’s spiritual 
psychology as one of the most prominent and leading ideas of the whole 
work. 

In the Tafsir, Tustari employs different technical terms for the two 
mutually contrary forces of galb and nafs. He uses the terms qalb (heart), 
ruh (spirit), and nafs ar-rah (spiritual self) with reference to the positive 
psychic force, whereas he speaks about nafs (self), tab‘ (nature, natural 
disposition, instinct), and nafs at-tab’ (natural self) when he refers to the 
negative psychic force. A few brief quotations from the Tafsir show how 
Tustari discovers these two principles on the hidden plane of Qur’anic 
meaning and how he views their duality as separate, antagonistic principles 
and their unity as complementary forces of man’s soul. 

Tustari understands “the two seas that meet together” (55, 19) as a 
reference to the heart (galb) and the self (nafs).>* He perceives behind the 
Qur’anic reference to “the forenoon” and “the night” (93, 1—2) the hidden 
meaning (batin) of the spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh) and the natural self (nafs 
at-tab’).>9 Similarly, “the night” and “the day”, mentioned in Qur’an 


38 Tustari, Tafsir, 97. 
39 Tustari, Tafsir, 122. 
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92, 1—2 and 57,6 are equated with the nafs at-tab’ and the nafs ar-ruh.*° 
From the Qur’anic verse, “and (when) the sun and moon are brought to- 
gether” (75,9) Tustari derives the hidden meaning (batin): “the moon is 
the light (nur) of the vision (basar) of the eye of the head (‘ain ar-ra’s) 
which is proper to the natural self (nafs at-tab'); the sun is the light (nr) of 
the vision (basar) of the heart (galb) which is proper to the spiritual self 
(nafs ar-rah) and the intellect (‘aq/).”*1 He explains: “the Last and the 
First” (92, 13) as “‘the Last is the spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh) and the First is 
the natural self (nafs at-tab‘); one leads to the spiritual self and the other to 
the natural self.”4? In the Quranic terms, “the witness (Sahid)” and “the 
witnessed (mashiad)’” (85, 3) lies hidden the meaning of the spiritual self 
(nafs ar-ruh) and the natural self (nafs at-tab’).43 Tustari also interprets the 
Quranic verse, “when the souls (nufas) shall be coupled” (31,7) as 
referring to the conjunction of the natural self (nafs at-tab’) and the spiritual 
self (nafs ar-ruh).44 

Tustari understands the Qur’anic phrase, “‘O soul at peace (an-nafs 
al-mutma innah)” (89, 27) as “‘a divine address (bitab) to the spiritual self 
(nafs ar-rah) by virtue of which there is the life (payat) of the natural self 
(nafs at-tab‘).”45 “The two parties (ta ifatan)” (49,3) are understood in 
their hidden meaning (batin) as denoting “the spirit (r#h), the intellect 
(‘aql) and the heart (qalb); and the instinct (tab‘), the passion (hawa) and 
the lust (5ahwah). For the instinct, the passion and the lust oppress the 
intellect, the spirit and the heart. Man (‘abd) shall fight against it (namely 
the instinct) with the swords of concentration (on God, muraqabah), the 
arrows of study (mutala‘ah), and the lights of conformity (to the Law, 
muwafaqah), so that the spirit (r#h) and the intellect (‘aql) may be 
dominant (galib) and the passion (hawa) and the lust (Sahwah) be dominated 
(maglub).”’46 

Whereas Tustari’s Tafsir consistently emphasizes the antagonistic 
duality and complementary unity of these two psychic forces within man, 
his terminology seems to reveal a basic ambiguity which adds a feature of 
inconsistency of expression to his psychology. For, on the one hand Tustari 
seems to adopt the distinction of galb and nafs from the Sufi milieu;*7 on 
40 Tustari, Tafsir, 122; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, Il, 374; and Tustari, Tafsir, 98; Sulami, 

Haqa@'iq at-tafsir, 259b/330a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, Il, 308. 
41 Tustari, Tafsir, 112. 
42 Tustari, Tafsir, 122. 
43 Tustari, Tafsir, 118; Sulami, Haga’ ig at-tafsir, 282 b/366 a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, Il, 368. 
44 Tustari, Tafsir, 116; Baqli, “Ara’is al-bayan, Il, 361. 
45 Tustari, Tafsir, 120. 
46 Tustari, Tafsir, 91; Sulami, Haqd’iq at-tafsir, 243b/307 a; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 268. 
47 J. van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Muhasibi, Bonn 1961, pp. 31ff. 
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the other hand he refines this distinction by substituting the concepts of 
nafs ar-ruh and nafs at-tab‘ for the traditional pair of notions. The concepts 
of nafs ar-ruh and nafs at-tab" are peculiar to Tustari’s range of mystical 
ideas and might, in their imagery, be derived from the observation of the 
inhalation and exhalation of the breath (nafas).*® If this is the case, the 
terms nafs ar-ruk and nafs at-tab’ become pregnant with the ideas of life- 
breath included in the soul of man. Thus, by virtue of the etymological 
affinity and the wordplay of nafs and nafas, Tustari achieves a flexible view 
of man’s psyche and integrates in his notion of the soul the connotations of 
“self”, “breath”, and “vital principle.” 

The ambivalence of meaning included in the Arabic term of nafs is a 
legacy of the Qur'an and the Arabic sources of the early Muslim 
centuries.4? For, on the lexicographical level, nafs denotes both the re- 
flexive pronoun (“self”) and the human soul. Again, in its meaning of 
“soul”, nafs can denote either the vital principle of life-breath within man 
or the egoistic principle of self-assertion within man. Arabic lexicography 
also considers the feminine noun nafs as synonymous to the masculine 
noun r#h, both with the meaning “soul”, “spirit”, “vital principle.”5° 
However, both notions seem to be linked to a different background of 
anthropological imagination. While nafs, related to nafas (‘breath’), 
denotes the breath of the throat which passes from the belly through the 
mouth, rah, of the same root as rih (“wind”), refers to the breath of the 
nostrils which passes through the nose from the brain. With regard to 
respiration, nafs is linked with the life-breath whose cessation signifies 
death (maut), whereas rah is linked with the breath of the waking state 
whose cessation means sleep (naum). Thus nafs is considered as the vital 
principle that is “carnal” (and connected with the blood), while rah 
represents the vital principle that is “spiritual” (and connected with the air). 
As “carnal principle” nafs obtains a negative character in the Qur’an 
through the attribution of “al-ammarah bi’s-su’ (habitually inciting to 
evil)”, whereas r#h, on the contrary, tends to be considered in the Qur’an 
as divine spirit (breathed into man). In addition to these lexicographical, 
anthropological, and Qur’anic aspects, Tustari’s view of man might also be 
influenced by the amalgamation of a Semitic understanding of the soul of 


48 L. Massignon, L’idee de l’esprit dans ’Islam; in: Opera Minora, 3 vols., Beyrouth 1963; 
cf. II, 562—65. 

49 R. Blachére, Note sur le substantif nafs, ‘souffle vital”, “ame” dans le Coran; in: Semitica, 
I (1948), pp. 69-77. 
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(1931), pp. 307-351; E.E. Calverley, SEI, 433-436 (art. Nafs); J. Chelhod, Les 
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man in its corporate totality with its Hellenistic understanding of a body 
and soul duality. 

By virtue of his mystical discernment Tustari sharpens the conceptual 
grasp of the psychic realities in man and endeavours to anchor the two basic 
antagonistic forces of the soul of man in man’s primordial state of 
perfection and in the event of the creation of man. Tustari discovers the 
decisive Qur’anic keynotes for his view of the soul of man in the Qur’anic 
verses 39,42; 81,7; 19,61; 2,30 and 12,53, but also alludes to his 
psychological ideas in many other passages of his Tafsir. 

Tustari’s analysis of tawaffi (God’s taking of the souls unto Himself) 
leads to the core of His conception of the soul of man. “God takes (yata- 
waffa) the souls (anfus) at the time of their death (maut), and that which 
has not died, in its sleep (manam). He withholds that against which He has 
decreed death, but looses the other till a stated term (agal musamma)” 
(39, 42). This Qur’anic verse is commented upon by Tustari in a long and 
complicated passage. He says: 

“When God takes the souls (anfus) unto Himself, He extracts (abraga) 
the luminous spirit (ar-rah an-niri) from the subtle substance of the dense 
natural self (latif nafs at-tab’ al-katif).”>* 

Then Tustari continues to distinguish three types of tawafft: “God’s 
taking (the souls unto Himself) has three aspects in the Book of God (kitab 
Allah). The first is death (maut), the other is sleep (naum), and the third 
is spiritual ascent (raf). Death (maut) we have just mentioned. With respect 
to sleep (naum) there is God’s word, ‘and that which has not died, in its 
sleep’ (39, 42) which means, He (God) takes unto Himself (yatawaffa) that 
which has not died, in its sleep (manam). (God also) said, ‘it is He who 
recalls you by night’ (6,60) which refers to the sleep (naum). Spiritual 
ascent (raf’) refers to Jesus (‘Js4 whom God addressed in the Qur’an): 
‘I will take thee (mutawaffika) to Me and will raise thee (rafi'uka) to Me’ 
(3, 55).”52 

Tustari connects this tripartite tawafft with his theory of the spiritual 
self (nafs ar-ruh) and the natural self (nafs at-tab’) which he considers as 
subtle substances (Jatif). For he says: ““When man dies, He (God) will 
extract from him (yanzi'u ‘anhu) the subtle substance (/atif) of the luminous 
spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh an-nuri) out of the subtle substance (/atif) of the 
dense natural self (nafs at-tab’ al-katif), by which man comprehends the 
things (asya’) and has the vision (ru’yah) in the heavenly kingdom 
(malakut). When man is asleep, He (God) extracts from him (naza‘a ‘anhu) 


51 Tustari, Tafsir, 90; Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 218a/276a; Baqli ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 200. 
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the subtle substance (/atif) of the dense natural self (nafs at-tab‘ al-katif), 
not the subtle substance (/atif) of the luminous spiritual self (nafs ar-rah 
an-niuri). For a man who is asleep (na'im) recovers a subtle breath (nafasan 
latifan) which comes from the subtle substance (latif) of the spiritual self 
(nafs ar-ruh) that, if it parted from him, would leave him without motion 
(harakah) and lifeless (mayyit). Thus the dense natural self (nafs at-tab 
al-katif) has its subtle substance (/atif) and the spiritual self (nafs ar-rah) 
has its subtle substance (/atif).”5% 

Then Tustari determines the life-giving force within these subtle sub- 
stances, shows their interrelation and their ultimate dependence on the 
remembrance of God (dikr). He says: “The life (Aayat) of the subtle 
substance (/atif) of the natural self (nafs at-tab’) is by virtue of the light of 
the subtle substance of the spiritual self (nar latif nafs ar-ruh). The spiritual 
life (hayat rub) of the subtle substance of the spiritual self (latif nafs ar-rah) 
is by virtue of the remembrance (dikr) — as God said, ‘living with their 
Lord, by Him provided’ (3, 169), this is to say, they are provided (by God) 
with the remembrance (dikr) by virtue of what they obtain from the subtle 
substance (/atif) of the luminous self (/atif nafs an-niri). The life (hayat) of 
the dense nature (at-tab’ al-katif) is by virtue of eating (ak/), drinking 
(Surb) and enjoyment (tamattu'). Whoever does not know how to reconcile 
(islah) these two opposites (diddain) — I mean the natural self (nafs at-tab’) 
and the spiritual self (nafs ar-rah) —, so that the subsistence (‘aiS) of the 
two together rests on remembrance (dikr) as well as their endeavour (sa‘i) 
to accomplish remembrance (dikr), is not a mystic (‘arif) in reality (fi'l- 
haqiqah).”*4 

Tustari’s disciple, ‘Umar b Wasil, confronts his master’s view of the 
two subtle substances of man’s soul with a statement of his contemporary, 
the grammarian Abu’l-‘Abbas Muhammad b Yazid Al-Mubarrad (d. 285/ 
898), and has Tustari emphasize that the spiritual self of man is constituted 
in pre-existence and is thus independent in its existence from the natural 
self. “Umar b Wasil said, I mentioned to Sahl a statement of Al-Mubarrad, 
the grammarian, who said: The spirit (rah) and the self (nafs) are two things 
interlinked (Sai’an muttasilan); none of the two exists without the other. 
Sahl replied, he was mistaken. The spirit (r#h), in its essence (dat), is 
founded on God’s grace (yaqumu bi-lutfihi) without the dense natural self 
(nafs at-tab al-katif). Do you not see that God addressed the universe of 
(primal) specks (al-kull min ad-darr) by virtue of a spiritual self (nafs rah), 
an understanding of intellect (fahm ‘aq!), a discernment of heart (fitnah 
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qalb), and a knowledge of subtle substance (‘ilm latif) be a dense 
nature being present (bila hudar tab‘ katif).”5 

The theory of nafs at-tab‘ (natural self) and nafs ar-rih (spiritual self), 
which Tustari develops in this passage, rests on his analysis of the three 
ways of tawaffi, death, sleep and spiritual ascent. In death, when God takes 
the souls unto Himself, He extracts the luminous spirit (ar-rah an-niri) 
from the coarse natural self (nafs at-tab' al-katif). God dissociates the 
subtle substance (latif) of man’s spiritual self from the natural self and takes 
unto Himself this luminous spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh an-nuri) which alone 
is capable of the beatific vision (ru’yah). In sleep too, God takes the souls 
unto Himself, but deprives man of the subtle substance of the coarse natural 
self (nafs at-tab‘ al-katif), not of the luminous spiritual self. In the absence 
of the natural self during sleep, the subtle substance of the spiritual self 
substitutes a subtle breath (nafasan latifan) for the natural self and enables 
the body to perform the functions that are necessary for the continuation 
of its life. The case of spiritual ascent (raf‘), is solved by a Qur’anic 
reference, but is not explained in terms of the spiritual and natural self. 

Another reference to the phenomenon of sleep and its relation to the 
principle of man’s spiritual nature is found in Tustari’s interpretation of 
the Qur’anic verse, ““when He (God) was causing slumber (nu‘as) to over- 
come you as a security from Him” (8, 11), which reads: “The slumber 
(nu‘as) descends from the brain (dimag) while the heart (galb) is alive 
(hayy), but the sleep (naum) resides in the heart (yahullu bi'l-galb) out- 
wardly (min az-zahir). It is the decree of sleep (hukm an-naum) but the 
decree of slumber (hukm an-nu'as) is the decree of the spirit (hukm 
ar-ruh).””56 

The two subtle substances, natural self and spiritual self, have their 
peculiar sphere of life (hayat). While the natural self finds its subsistence in 
food, drink, and sensual pleasures, the spiritual self finds its subsistence in 
the awareness and remembrance of God (dikr). The life of the natural self is 
rooted in the light (nr) of the spiritual self which, in turn, is in no need of 
the natural self for its own existence. Thus the two principles are not 
essentially and necessarily interlinked (as in Mubarrad’s view) but on the 
contrary, the spirit (r#}) is founded in its own essence (dat) and is indepen- 
dent from the natural self, as is evidenced by the primordial existence of the 
spirit prior to creation when God addressed the universe of atoms (al-kull 
min ad-darr). Then, in pre-existence, man was but spirit (r#}), intellect 
(‘aql), and heart (qalb), and understood God’s address (bitab) although he 
was bereft of any principle of coarse nature (tab‘ katif). 
55 Tustari, Tafsir, 81; Sulami, Haga’iq at-tafsir,, 218b/276b; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, II, 201. 
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3. Spirit, Intellect and Heart 


The three elements of spirit, intellect and heart, which represent the 
perfection of man in pre-existence, are not to be understood as three con- 
stitutive component parts of man’s soul but describe three ways of realiza- 
tion of the very same spiritual reality of man which is centered on God ever 
since the Day of the primordial Covenant. For, in Tustari’s Tafsir, these 
three realities are frequently placed parallel to each other within the same 
sentence of Quranic commentary.” Each of these three aspects of the 
same spiritual reality in man is coupled by Tustari with an essential 
characteristic peculiar to itself. Whenever Tustari refers to the essential 
quality proper to the heart (qalb) he employs the term fitnah (discernment, 
insight, perspicacity). The intellect (‘aq/) is qualified by the charateristic of 
fahm (understanding, comprehension, grasp). Whereas fitnat al-qalb (the 
discernment of the heart) and fabm al-aq! (the understanding of the 
intellect) are frequently used expressions, the spirit (r#h) is sporadically 
qualified by the property of dibn (intuition, mind, sagacity) to form the 
composite notion of dihn ar-rith (the intuition of the spirit). 

When Tustari views the spiritual principle in man, which is centered 
on God and expresses itself in different spiritual modes, he speaks of the 
intuition of the spirit, the understanding of the intellect and the discern- 
ment of the heart. When he conceives of this positive psychic force as 
opposed to the psychic force within man that is centered on the lower self 
of man, then he speaks preferably of the nafs ar-rah (the spiritual self) as 
opposed to the nafs at-tab‘ (the natural self). When Tustari regards the 
spiritual reality in man that is centered on God without particular reference 
to its actualization or its opposite force, then he speaks of the heart (qalb) 
of man, and when he deals with the lower self of man without regard for its 
relation to the positive spiritual forces in man, he prefers the notion of the 
“self” (nafs). Since the Tafsir, however, is not a continuous text but a 
compilation of jottings linked to certain Qur’anic verses, and since Tustari 
does not expound his ideas with the rigidity of a logician but with the 
flexibility of a mystic, terminological inconsistencies obscure the coherent 
structure of his thought. 

A few examples, cited from the Tafsir, document Tustari’s view of the 
three basic modes of man’s spiritual reality. Tustari perceives the hidden 
meaning (batin) of the Quranic phrase, “those who prevailed over their 
affair (amr)” (18,21) as referring to “the spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh), the 
understanding of the intellect (fahm al-‘aql) and the discernment of the 
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heart (fitnat al-qalb) by virtue of the remembrance of God (bi’d-dikr 
l-llah).”5® As noted in the preceding chapter, Tustari, at two points in the 
Tafsir, determines the remembrance of God (dikr) as the provision (rizq) 
for the spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh), the intellect (‘aq/) and the heart (qalb), 
and compares it with the livelihood of the angels.5° In his commentary on 
Qur'an 78, 11 he even goes so far as to have God say: “(We made) the lights 
of the hearts (anwar al-qulub) and their illumination (tanwir) with our 
remembrance (dikr) a (means of) subsistence (‘ai5) for the spiritual self 
(nafs ar-ruh) and the intellect (‘aq/) similar to the (means of) subsistence of 
the angels (mala’ikah).”"®° Commenting on “the passion (hawa)” mentioned 
in Qur’an 38, 26, Tustari remarks: ““The darkness of passion veils the lights 
(anwar) of the intuition of the spiritual self (dihn nafs ar-ruh), the under- 
standing of the intellect (fahm al-‘aql) and the discernment of the heart 
(fitnat al-qalb).”®! The Qur’anic phrase, “He (God) taught him (man) the 
Explanation (bayan)” (55, 4) is interpreted by Tustari as meaning, “He 
taught him the discourse (kalam) that concerns the spiritual self (nafs 
ar-ruh), the understanding of the intellect (fahm al-‘aql), and the discern- 
ment of the heart (fitnat al-galb), the intuition of human nature (dibn 
al-hulq), and the knowledge of the natural self (‘tlm nafs at-tab’). With this 
God inspired (alhama) Adam and made it plain (bayyana, to him).’’ 

The spirit, the intellect, the heart and their peculiar characteristics not 
only perfect man’s primordial form of existence, they also represent man’s 
aptitude for the beatific vision of God in the world to come. Thus Tustari 
views the three modes of man’s spiritual perfection from their origin in pre- 
existence and their ultimate goal in post-existence. 

In his commentary on Qur’an 42, 20, Tustari explains the vision of 
God (an-nazar ilaihi) as “the share (hazz) of the intuition of the spiritual 
self (dihn nafs ar-ruh), the understanding of the intellect (fahm al-‘aql) and 
the discernment of the heart (fitnat al-qalb)’”, namely as the share of those 
spiritual forces in man by virtue of which the human race comprehended 
God’s allocution as “He addressed them (batabahum)” in pre-existence 
where “the natural self (an-nafs at-tabi'tyyah) was not present”, although, 
in the beatific vision of post-existence, the natural self enjoys a share (azz) 
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in the lights (anwar) of the three modes of man’s spiritual perfection 
because of its being blended with them in the likeness of a breeze (nasim) 
carrying a perfume (tib).© 

Though the spiritual self and the natural self are not essentially inter- 
linked, and thus the spirit of man exists primordially without the natural 
self being present, they yet in this world (dunya) are both “joined to- 
gether” in constant remembrance (dikr) and thanksgiving (sukr) of God 
and will both be “blended” in paradise (gannah). This is the point of 
Tustari’s interpretation of the Qur’anic verse, “when the souls (nufis) shall 
be coupled (zwwwigat)” (81,7), where he says: ““He (God) joined (qarana 
baina) the natural self (nafs at-tab’) and the spiritual self (nafs ar-rah), for 
they are blended (imtazaga) in the blessings of paradise (na‘im al-gannah) 
as they, in this world (dunya), were joined together (mx 'talafin) in constant 
remembrance (idamat ad-dikr) and unfailing thanksgiving (igamat as- 
Sukr).”°* Likewise Tustari interprets the Qur’anic verse, “He makes the 
day to enter into the night” (57, 6), as a symbolic expression for the joint 
natural and spiritual self, and indicates faintly that man, through the joining 
(muqaranah) of his natural self (nafs tab‘ihi) with his spiritual self (nafs 
ruhiht), is able to recognize in awe God’s greatness.®°5 

The commentary on the Qur’anic verse, “by the witness (Sahid) and 
the witnessed (mashud)’” (85,3), represents another, perhaps textually 
corrupted fragment of Qur’anic interpretation which alludes to the modes 
of man’s spiritual perfection in post-existence. Tustari equates the witness 
with the spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh) and the witnessed with the natural self 
(nafs at-tab’). On “the promised day” (85, 2), the Day of Resurrection, the 
natural self (nafs at-tab‘) will combine with the spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh), 
the understanding of the intellect (fahm al-‘aql), and the discernment of 
the heart (fitnat al-galb) in being witness over its own heart and mind, 
whereas God will be the ever-present witness (Sahid) over everything 
(al-kull).®° 

Tustari also explains the absolute mystery (gaib al-gaib), in which man 
witnesses his Lord in the world to come, as comprising the spiritual self 
(nafs ar-ruh), the understanding of the intellect (fabm al-‘aql) and the 
discernment of the heart (fitnat al-qalb). He discovers the Qur’anic 
keynote for this idea in the verse, “gardens of Eden that the All-merciful 
promised his servants in the Unseen (gaib)” (19, 61), and understands it as 
a reference to “the visual beholding of God (mu‘ayanat al-haqq)” which 
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man enjoys in his ultimate nearness to God when he meets Him face to 
face. “For man (‘abd) sees his heart (qalb) in the nearness of God (qurb 
al-haqq) as being witnessed (mashad) in the absolute mystery (gaib al- 
gaib). The absolute mystery is the spiritual self (nafs ar-ruh), the 
understanding of the intellect (fahm al-‘aql), and the discernment of the 
intention of the heart (fitnat al-murad bi'l-qalb). For the spiritual self is the 
seat (maudi') of the intellect (‘aq/) and the seat of the holy (spirit, al-quds). 
The holy (spirit) is linked with the throne (‘ar§) and is one of the names 
(asma’) of the throne. God made the self (nafs) one of a thousand portions 
(guz’), of the spirit (r#), nay smaller than that. When the express will 
(iradah) of the spirit (rah) becomes the express will (iradah) of the self 
(nafs) then the two receive among them the discernment (fitnah) and the 
intuition (dibn). The discernment (fitnah) is the guide (imam) of the under- 
standing (fahm) and the understanding is the guide of the intuition (dihn). 
The discernment is life (payat) and the understanding (fahm) is livelihood 
(‘ai3).”97 

Tustari’s mystical description of the heart (galb) exhibits a variety of 
features and images, which depict the heart of man in its essence, its depth, 
its inner structure, and ultimate destiny. Some of the major and representa- 
tive sections of the Tafsir will illustrate Tustari’s view of this God-centered 
principle within man. 

Tustari explains the God-centered tendency of the heart (galb) by two 
parallel interpretations of the Qur’anic phrase, “God has not assigned to 
any man two hearts (qalbain) within his breast (gauf)” (33, 4). He states 
that man has only one heart which is turned to his Lord (rabb) and likens 
it to the face (wagh) that is forever turned to God and intent on Him alone. 
Tustari understands this verse as referring to “one who turns his face 
(mutawaggih) to God with the intention (gasd) of not turning around 
(iltifat). One who pays attention to other than God is not intent on his 
Lord (rabb). For God says, ‘God has not assigned to any man two hearts 
within his breast’ (33 4): a heart (qalb) with which he turns (yuqbilu) to his 
Lord (rabb) and a heart with which he pursues (yudabbiru) the affairs of 
this his world (dunya).’’® 

At two points of the Tafsir Tustari compares the human heart to the sea 
(bahr). In one passage he depicts the heart as a treasure house of spiritual 
substances (gauhar) and contrasts it with the principle of the lower self 
(nafs) in man. He translates the Qur’anic verse, “He let forth the two seas 
that meet together” (55, 19), into his mystical imagery as follows: “One of 


67 Tustari, Tafsir, 60. 
68 Tustari, Tafsir, 75; Sulami, Haqd'iq at-tafsir, 194a/247a. 
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the two seas (bahrain) is the heart (qalb). In it are different kinds of 
(precious) substances (gawabhir): the substance of faith (i#man), the sub- 
stance of gnosis (ma'rifah), the substance of the profession of God’s one- 
ness (tauhid), the substance of contentment (rida), the substance of love 
(mahabbah), the substance of longing (Sauq), the substance of sorrow 
(huzn), the substance of poverty (fagr) and others alike. The other sea 
(bahr) is the self (nafs).”©? Baqli further discerns “different kinds of 
depravities (rada‘il)”” which Tustari is supposed to have understood as 
rooted in the nafs.7° 

In the other passage Tustari compares the sea (bahr) to the heart and the 
land (barr) to man’s actions which are performed by the bodily organs and 
limbs. An explanation of two traditions of the Prophet illustrates how the 
core of the heart (gambar) is unimpaired by the principles of man’s speech 
and action, that is, speech as represented by the tongue (/isam) and action as 
represented by the limbs (gawarth). In the same passage Tustari also, in a 
play on words, depicts the heart by the image of the waves of the ocean and 
discerns its depth and centre as a point of utter peace to which the lower self 
(nafs) has no access. Commenting upon the Qur’anic phrase, “corruption 
has appeared in the land (barr) and sea (bahr)’” (30,41), Tustari says: 
“God likened (matala) the limbs (gawarih) to the land (barr) and He 
likened the heart (qalb) to the sea (bahr). They are the most common 
benefit (naf') and the most frequent danger (batr). This is the hidden 
meaning (batin) of the verse. Do you not consider that the heart is only 
called heart (galb) because of its fluctuation (tagallub) and its profound 
depth (bu'd gaurihi). Thus the Prophet said to Abi Darda’ (ob. 32/652), 
‘refurbish the ship (safinah), for the sea (bahr) is deep’. Henceforth, when 
(man’s) action (mu'amalah) comes to pass in the hearts (qulab) which are 
the seas, then he (man) has no escape (mabrag) from (performing) it; the 
lower self (nafs) parts from the centre (wasat) and the limbs (gawarih) rest 
quiet. Thus their subject (sahib) gets closer to its depth every day and 
farther away from his lower self until he reaches it. Being asked about the 
meaning of the Prophet’s saying, ‘one who abases himself before wealth 
(ginan), sees two thirds of his religion (di) vanish’, he (Tustari) answered, 
the heart has three stages (maqamat): the core (gambar) of the heart, the 
stage of the tongue (/isam) in relation to the heart, and the stage of the limbs 
(gawarth) in relation to the heart. His (the Prophet’s) saying ‘he sees two 
thirds of his religion vanish’ means, he is occupied with three things: two of 
them pertain to the tongue and the rest of the limbs; the remaining is the 
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core (gumbur) which nobody reaches — it is the seat of his faith (maudi’ 
imanibi) in relation to the heart. Then he (Tustari) added, the heart is 
delicate (raqiq), everything influences it. So keep guard over it and fear God 
with it.”7! 

Although Tustari stresses the heart as the sole principle within man that 
is turned to God, he assigns separate functions to its two cavities. Thus, 
Tustari understands the hidden meaning (batin) of the Qur’anic verse, 
“Lord (rabb) of the two Easts, Lord of the two Wests” (55, 17), as referring 
to “the east (masriq) of the heart (qalb) and its west (magrib), and the east 
of the tongue (/isan) and its west.”7? The heart has two cavities (tagwif): an 
inward one, the heart proper (galb al-qalb), and an outward one, occupied 
by the intellect (‘ag/). Thus he says: “the heart (qalb) has two cavities 
(tagwifan), one of them is inward (batin) and includes hearing (sam) and 
seeing (basar); this is called the heart proper (qalb al-qalb). The other cavity 
is the outward (side) of the heart (zahir al-qalb) and includes the intellect 
(‘aql). The intellect is in the heart like the glance (nazar) is in the eye 
(‘ain).”73 

Tustari’s commentary on the Qur’anic phrase, “whomsoever God de- 
sires to guide, He expands his breast to Islam” (6, 125), includes three state- 
ments concerning the heart of man. He says: 1) “God will look into the 
hearts (qulab) when they will be with Him (‘indahu). Whichever of them 
were strongest in humility (tawadu‘an) before Him, He favours them with 
what He pleases, and thereafter (He favours) whichever of them were 
quickest in returning (rugu‘an to Him). These are the two particular charac- 
teristics (haslatan).”’ 2) “When God sees the concern of this world (hamm 
ad-dunya) in a heart (galb), He only discloses to it that He loathes it; and 
the (act of) loathing (saqt) is that He abandons it and its soul (nafs).” 3) “No 
one rules the heart (qalb) save God Most High; and the heart does not obey 
anyone save God Most High. When you are reminded of it then place your 
inmost being (sirr) with God, because you should place your inmost being 
with none other than the Transcendent (al-haqq) that He may tear it 
open.”’74, 

At another point of the Tafsir, Tustari depicts the life and death of the 
heart. “The heart (qalb) has a thousand deaths (maut) the last of them is 
being cut off from God (al-qati‘ah ‘an Allah). The heart has a thousand 
lives (hayat), the last of them is the encounter of the Transcendent (liga’ 


71 Tustari, Tafsir, 73; Sulami, Haqa’iq at-tafsir, 188b/240b. 
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al-haqq). There is death for the heart in every work of disobedience 
(ma'siyah), and there is life for the heart in every work of obedience 
(ta‘ah).”75 

As part of his interpretation of the Qur’anic verse 19, 85, Tustari notes: 
“The hearts (qulab) of men are more precious (a‘azz) to them than that 
they would behold in them something other than God. For when God 
created the heart (galb), He said, I created you for Me in particular 
(bassatan). These hearts are vagrants (gawwalah), they either wander 
around God’s throne (‘ar5) or they roam about in the garden (of paradise, 
hass).”7° 


4. The Lower Self of Man 


While man is pre-existentially endowed with heart (galb), spirit (rah), 
and intellect (‘aq/), he receives the principle of his lower self (nafs), the 
negative psychic force within man, at the moment of creation. The 
beginnings of man’s creation are depicted by Tustari in a series of events. 
First God announces his plan of man’s creation to the angels (mala’ikah). 
Then He creates man (Adam) as His viceroy in the earth (fi'l-ard balifah). 
Next he instructs man about his carnal soul (nafs) and her nature (tab’). 
Then He bids man to enter paradise (gannah) and forbids him to eat from 
the tree (Sagarah). Finally Iblis, the tempter and enemy of man, induces 
man to abandon God’s covenant (‘ahd) with man. The passage concludes 
with a disquisition concerning the forgetfulness (nisyan) of God’s compact 
(‘ahd) and God’s remembrance (dikr), and cites God’s decree (hukm) prior 
to creation which permits Iblis to overpower the human soul (nafs) when- 
ever man’s heart (ga/b) turns to other than God. 

The whole lengthy passage,” despite its disjointedness, constitutes one 
of the key sections of Tustari’s Tafsir. Though recounted in the imagery of 
Adam’s creation, paradise, and Iblis’ temptation, this section depicts 
basically the struggle of the heart (galb) and the self (nafs) within man’s 
soul. Thus God’s instruction to Adam, the first man whom God set as 
viceroy on the earth, is focused by Tustari on the notion of the carnal soul 
(nafs) which is the principle in man that counteracts all God-oriented 
tendencies within man. Tustari describes her nature and indicates how God 
comes to man’s succour in curbing her antagonistic impulses. 


75 Tustari, Tafsir, 59 (with reference to Qur'an, 18, 28). 

76 Tustari, Tafsir, 61. 
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In explanation of the Qur’anic phrase “I am setting in the earth a 
viceroy (balifah)” (2, 30) Tustari says: “Before God created Adam He said 
to the angels, ‘I am setting in the earth a viceroy’, and He created Adam 
from the clay of Might consisting of the light of Muhammad (tin al-‘izzah 
min nur Muhammad) and instructed him that his carnal soul (nafs) which 
always incited to evil (al-ammarah bi’s-su’) is his worst enemy (ada 
‘aduw), and that He created her in order to converse with her in secret 
about him (li-yusarraha ‘alaihi) concerning thoughts (bawatir) and inner 
drives (bimam) which He perceives (bi-ma‘lumihi) in her, and that he (man) 
converses with Him in secret (yusarrahu) by constantly being in need of 
God (iftiqar) and seeking refuge in Him (laga’). 

When man displays to her a work of obedience (ta‘ah) she says, I am 
discomfited. When she is moved to a work of disobedience (ma'styah) she 
says, protect me. When she is moved to a blessing (ni'‘mah) she says, 
restrain me; and when man says to her, have patience in the affliction 
(bala’) she says, make me patient. But man’s heart (qalb) is not at 
peace (/a yusakin) with the slightest whispering (adna waswasah) to her 
without returning from her to his Lord. God made it her nature (tab’, 
instinct) to be listless (sakin) in the Command (amr) and to be restless 
(mutaharrik) in the Interdiction (nahy). He commanded man to remain 
unruffled (bi-an yaskuna) when he is agitated (‘an al-mutaharrik) and to be 
roused (yataharraka) when he is listless (‘an as-sakin). “There is neither 
power nor strength save with God’ (la haula wa-la quwwata illa bi-llah) 
that is to say, man has no power (to avoid) his work of disobedience 
(ma'siyah) save by His protection (‘ismah) and he has no strength (to 
perform) his work of disobedience (ta‘ah) save by His help (ma‘snah). 

Thereupon God ordered man to enter paradise (gannah) and to eat from 
it in (a life) of plenty whenever he wanted. He specified (nassa) for him the 
Interdiction of not eating from the tree (Sagarah). When man entered 
paradise and saw all its beauty, he said, would that we lasted forever; yet, 
indeed, there is an instant (of death) appointed for us at a known limit 
(gayah). 

Then Iblis approached man on account of the acquiescence (musakanah) 
of his heart (galb) by whispering into his carnal soul (nafs) concerning this 
and said, shall I indicate to you the tree of eternity (Sagarat al-huld) which 
you desire in this abode (dar) that is the cause (sabab) of permanence 
(baqa’) and immortality (buld)? “Your Lord has only prohibited you from 
this tree lest you become angels’ (7, 20). Thus his indication (dalalah) was 
self conceit (gurur). God connected with it the whispering (waswasah) of 
the enemy (‘ad#w) because of his foreknowledge (sabig ‘ilmihi) about it and 
the sure occurrence (bula#g) of His design (tagdir) and His just decree 
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(hukm) concerning it. The first forgetfulness (nisyan) happened in paradise, 
the forgetfulness of Adam: it was a deliberate forgetfulness (nisyan ‘amd) 
not a forgetfulness by mistake (nisyan bata’), that is to say (it was) the 
abandonment of the covenant (tark al-‘ahd).”78 

Then Tustari goes on to distinguish two kinds of forgetfulness 
mentioned in the Book of God (kitab Allah) and cites the Prophet as an 
authority for the distinction. The forgetfulness which implies the abandon- 
ment of the covenant (tark al-‘ahd) leaves man to punishment (‘adab) and 
deprives him of divine protection (‘ismmah). References are Qur'an 2, 106; 2, 
137; 20, 115 (cf. 20, 88) and 32, 14. The forgetfulness of God’s recollection 
(dikr) is due to the nature (gibillah) of the human soul (nafs). References are 
Qur'an 18, 63; 18, 73; 87, 6. For “God assigned Satan (Saitan) a partnership 
with the carnal soul (sirkatan ma‘a nafs al-gibillah) concerning those of her 
pleasures (huza#z) that are something other than God (Sai’ gair Allah).”79 

After this insertion Tustari resumes his reflection on Adam’s pre- 
dicament in paradise and says: “(Adam’s forgetfulness was due) to his 
inclination towards the planning of his carnal soul (tadbir nafsihi). His 
pondering (fikrah) (namely his wish for everlasting life) was not an act of 
reflection (i'tibar) — for if it had been so, it would have been an act of 
worship (‘tbadah) — but it was only a pondering of the natural disposition 
of his carnal soul (fikratan bi-tab‘ nafs al-gibillah). Such was God’s decree 
(hukm) for man before the creation of heaven and earth, that if He perceived 
in man’s heart (qalb) anything other than Him to which man acquiesced, 
Satan would overpower him whispering in his breast (sadr) (and arousing) 
his carnal soul (nafs) with passion (awa) — that is to say she invites man to 
passion, or else man would return to his Lord seeking refuge and would 
stick to Him. 

Satan concealed God by mentioning Him in his (Satan’s) countries 
(fa-satara Allaha bi-dikrihi fi autanihi) at the performance of the inter- 
diction, so that God’s foreknowledge (sabiq ‘ilm Allah) of him would be 
perfected concerning that which he forbade him to perform. Adam’s act 
(fil) became a habit (sunnah) in his progeny (durriyah) until the Day of 
Resurrection (yaum al-qiyamah). In reality God did not intend to refer to 
the eating (from the tree) but only to the acquiescence (musakanah) of the 
inner drive (bimmah) at something other than Him, namely ‘he (man) shall 
not be concerned with something other than Me’. In paradise (gannah) 
Adam was not protected from the intention (bimmah) and the act (i'l) and 
He was therefore overtaken by what overtook him. 
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Likewise one who raises claims to that which is not his, while his heart 
(qalb) appeases him in looking at the passion (hawa) of his carnal soul (nafs) 
concerning it, is overtaken by being abandoned by God in spite of the fact 
that He (God) naturally disposed (gabala ‘alaihi) his carnal soul to it, unless 
God has mercy on him, and then protects him from his planning (tadbir) 
and helps him against his enemy (‘ad#w) and her, namely his carnal soul 
(nafs). In paradise, the people of paradise (ahl al-gannah) are immune 
(ma'‘sumun) from the planning (tadbir) which they had in the abode of this 
world (dar ad-dunya) yet Adam was not protected from the acquiescence 
(musakanah) of his heart (qalb) in the planning of his carnal soul (tadbira 
nafsihi) for immortality (bulad) when he was made to enter paradise. Do 
you not see that the affliction (bala’) came upon him because of the reliance 
of the heart (s#kun al-qalb) on what his carnal soul (nafs) whispered to him. 
Thus the passion (hawa) and the lust (Sahwah) overwhelmed the knowledge 
(‘ilm), the intellect (‘aql), the manifestation (bayan), and the light of the 
heart (nar al-qalb), because of God’s foreordainment (sabiq al-qadar); as 
the Prophet said, the passion (hawa) and the lust (Sahwah) overcome the 
knowledge (‘i/m) and the intellect (‘aq/).”®° 

A source of inspiration for Tustari’s view of the nafs “that habitually 
incites to evil (al-ammarah bi’s-su’)” is the temptation of the Qur’anic 
figure of Joseph (Yusuf) who is sollicited by Potiphar’s wife (cf. Qur’an 
12, 23ff.). Tustari considers Yusuf, “the mighty prince” (12, 106) as “the 
one who was defeated (maglab) in his carnal soul (nafs) because he 
permitted the desire for Potiphar’s wife to rise in his lower self.*1 Thus 
Tustari comments on the Qur’anic verse “for she desired him (hammat 
bihi); and he would have taken her (hamma biha), but that he saw the proof 
(burhan) of his Lord” (12, 24) and shows how Yisuf’s natural desire for her 
was thwarted by God’s protection, when the angel Gabriel (Gibril) 
appeared to Yusuf in the shape of his father Jacob (Ya‘qub). Again the 
interpretation of this Qur’anic episode stresses the counter-tendencies of 
the carnal principle in man (nafs at-tab‘) and the God-oriented principle in 
man, here termed as “the self of (God-given) success and protection (nafs 
at-taufiq wa’l-‘ismah).” Tustari comments on the verse in question: “With 
his natural self (bi-nafsihi at-tabiiyyah) he intended (hamma) the desire 
(mail) for her, but with the self of the (God-given) success and protection 
(bi-nafs at-taufiq wa'l-‘ismah) he intended to flee her and to resist her. This 
means, his Lord (rabb) protected him. Had there not been his Lord’s 
protection (‘ismah rabbihi) he would have taken her (bamma biha) out of 
desire (mailan) for that to which his carnal soul (nafs) urged him. His 
80 Tustari, Tafsir, 11; 5atibi, Muwafaqat, III, 240. 
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protection (‘ismah) is what he saw (‘dyana) of the proof (burhan) of his 
Lord. This is Gibril coming to him in the shape of Ya‘qib biting his finger 
(‘addan isba‘ahu). At that he turned around (walla) to the door, asking 
(God’s) forgiveness (mustagfiran).”®? 

The confession of Yusuf, “Yet I claim not that my soul (nafsz) was 
innocent — surely the soul of man incites to evil (al-ammarah bi's-su’) — 
except inasmuch as my Lord had mercy” (12, 53), is interpreted by Tustari 
as a reference to the two opposite tendencies within Yisuf’s soul: “the soul 
that incites man (an-nafs al-ammarah)” is the principle of lust (Sahwah) and 
the seat of (instinctive) nature (maudi' at-tab‘), whereas “the peaceful soul 
(an-nafs al-mutma'innah)” is the principle of gnosis (ma'rifah) and the seat 
of (divine) protection (maudi' al-‘ismah).%3 

Tustari understands Yusuf’s experience of his baser self as typical of 
man’s experience of the lower tendencies within his own nature. Thus he 
continues in the same passage to outline the inner essence and structure of 
man’s natural self. He says: “God created the soul (nafs) and made 
ignorance (gah/) her nature (tab’), and He made passion (hawa) the closest 
of things to her. He made passion the gate (bab) by which enters the 
perdition of man (halak al-balq).”’®4 

Then Tustari points out the instinctive dispositions of human nature 
(taba’i') and determines fundamental ways which assure man of integrity 
(salamah) and protection (‘ismah) from them. He says: “The nature of man 
(tab’ al-balq) consists of four natural dispositions (taba’i’): firstly the 
animalistic disposition (tab‘ al-baha’im), the belly (batn) and the private 
parts (farg); secondly the satanic disposition (tab‘ as-Sayatin), play (la‘b) 
and pastime (/ahw); thirdly the magical disposition (tab’ as-saharah) delu- 
sion (makr) and deception (bida'); fourthly the devilish disposition (tab 
al-abalisah), pride (iba’) and haughtiness (istikbar). The (divine) protection 
(‘igmah) against the animalistic disposition is faith (i#man). The security 
(salamah) from the satanic disposition is the glorification (tasbih) and 
hallowing (of God, tasdiq), which is the natural disposition of the angels 
(tab‘ al-mala’ikah). The security from the magical disposition is truthful- 
ness (sidq), sincere advice (nasihah), justice (insaf), and loving-kindness 
(tafaddul). The security from the devilish disposition is seeking refuge 
with God (al-iltiga’ ila Allah) through supplication (tadarru’) and crying 
for help (sirab).”85 
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Tustari concludes the passage with a description of the lower 
tendencies of man’s nature and contrasts the essence of the baser self (nafs), 
which is ignorance (gahl), with knowledge (‘ilm), the essence of man’s 
intellect (‘aql): “the natural disposition of the intellect (tab’ al-‘aql) is 
knowledge (‘i/m), the natural disposition of the lower self (tab‘ an-nafs) is 
ignorance (gabl), the natural disposition of the instinctive nature (tab‘ 
at-tab‘) is pretentious claims (da‘wa).”’®° 

Tustari also explains the “king’s doom (din al-malik)” (12, 76), another 
reference to the Qur’anic story of Yusuf, as referring to the king’s rule 
(sultan) and illustrates this interpretation with a statement concerning man’s 
carnal soul. “When the carnal soul (nafs) enters into the purity of intention 
(ihlas) before God, then she enters into the rule (sultan) of the heart (galb), 
the intellect (‘ag/), the spiritual self (nafs ar-rah) and the obedience of the 
body (ta‘at al-badan) by virtue of the remembrance of God (bi'd-dikr 
li-llah).”87 

In Tustari’s view of the nafs, the negative psychic force and adverse 
principle in man that “habitually incites to evil (al-ammarah bi’s-su’)”, is 
marked by several characteristics, conveniently grouped under four 
headings: 1. The selfish desire of the nafs: she desires her own pleasures 
(huzuz) through her innate tendencies of passion (hawa) and lust (Sahwah). 
2. The autonomous claim of the nafs: she suggests the claim (da‘awa) for 
her self-centered power (haul) and strength (qawwah), and follows her 
own planning (tadbir) independently from God’s guidance. 3. The antag- 
onistic temper of the nafs: she instigates man to act according to her natural 
disposition (tab‘) of restless activity (arakah) and listless passivity (sukin) 
in opposition to God’s Command (amr) and Interdiction (nahy). 4. The 
nafs as man’s enemy and Satan’s associate: she is the worst enemy (‘ad#w) 
of man and associates herself with Satan (/blis) by heeding to the whisperings 
(waswasah). 

A series of fragments, cited from Tustari’s Tafsir, documents some of 
these features of the nafs as the negative force in man’s soul, and cor- 
roborates the view of the nafs developed in Tustari’s commentary on 
Qur’an 2,30 and Sirah 12. The collectivity of these references demon- 
strates the nafs as the principle of man’s spontaneous self-assertion, the seat 
of his egoistic tendencies and evil inclinations, the carnal force of his 
concupiscent drives, and the source of his “‘a-theistic” self-centeredness. In 
short, the nafs emerges in Tustari’s mystical experience as the core of man’s 
consciousness which represents the “earth-bound” trends of his selfish 
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nature, in opposition to the heart which symbolizes the core of man’s 
consciousness that is liberated from all egoistic impulses and, as it were, 
“heaven-bound” and totally turned to God. To quote a few examples: 

Tustari interprets the “compeers (andad)” mentioned in the Qur’anic 
verse, “so set not up compeers to God” (2, 22) as “adversaries (addad)” and 
states: “The greatest adversary is the carnal soul that habitually incites to 
evil (an-nafs al-ammarah bi’s-su’), desirous of her pleasures (huzuz) and 
her fortune (muna), regardless for the guidance (huda) from God.”®® 

The Qur’anic reference to the “‘seducer (tagat)”’ (2, 257) is understood 
by Tustari as a reference to “Satan (Saitgn)” and expanded by his statement: 
“The head of all seducers (ra’s at-tawagit kulliha) is the carnal soul that 
habitually incites to evil (an-nafs al-ammarah bi's-su’), because Satan is 
powerless over casting (i/qa’, anything into the soul) save by way of the 
passion of the carnal soul (hawa an-nafs). He casts (alga) into her the 
whispering (waswasah) at (the occurrence of) the best (thought) with which 
she is concerned (bi-ma tahammuhu).”®? 

In his commentary on the Qur’anic verse, “the believers fight in the 
way of God (sabil Allah), and the unbelievers fight in the seducer’s way 
(sabil at-tagat)” (4,76), Tustari says: “The believers (mu’minun) are the 
adversaries (pusama’) on the side of God against their carnal souls (nufus). 
The hypocrites (munafiqun) are the adversaries on the side of their carnal 
souls (nufus) against God. They hurry to inquire (about their fate) and are 
not content with God’s choice for them. This is the seducer’s way (sabil 
at-tagut), since the carnal soul (nafs) is the greatest seducer (akbar 
at-tawagit). When man is alone with her, he exalts disobedience 
(ma'siyah).”°° In explanation of the verse, “the enjoyment of this world is 
little” (4, 77) Tustari says: “The totality of this world (ad-dunya kulluha) is 
ignorance (gahl) save for the place of knowledge (‘ilm); the totality of 
knowledge is but argument (huggah) save for the place of action (‘ama/) in 
accordance with it; the totality of action is dust (baba’) save for the place of 
purity of intention (zb/as). Purity of intention is not accomplished save 
through the (Prophet’s) custom (sunnah) ... This your world (dunyaka) 
is your carnal soul (nafsuka); when you annihilate her then this world is no 
longer with you.” 

At another point in the Tafsir (with reference to Qur'an 20, 81) Tustari 
says: “One who starves his carnal soul (nafs) diminishes his blood (damm) 


88 Tustari, Tafsir, 9; Baqli, ‘Ara’is al-bayan, I, 17. 
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proportionately. In proportion to his blood that is diminished by hunger 
(ga), the whispering (waswasah) is cut off from the heart (galb). If a fool 
(magnun) were to starve his carnal soul he would become healthy (sahih).’’9? 

Tustari explains the verse, ““We sent not ever any messenger or prophet 
before thee but that Satan cast (alga) into his fancy when he was fancying” 
(22, 52), as meaning: “When (man) recites (the Qur’an) while his carnal soul 
(nafs) pays heed to the recital (tilawah), then Satan casts indications 
(adillah) before his carnal soul (nafs) in which he has a partnership (Sirkah), 
since paying heed to them belongs to the passion (hawa) of the carnal soul 
and her lust (Sahwah). When (man) witnesses the One he remembers 
(al-madkur), not the remembrance (dikr) of her, then he is turned (ingalaba) 
from what is other than God and does not witness anything else but his 
Master (maula), while Satan becomes one of his prisoners (asir). Do you 
not see that, when man (‘abd) is inattentive in his recitation (qira’ah) and in 
the recollection (dikr) of his Lord, he makes his heart (galb) abide in the 
lowest pleasure of the pleasures of the carnal soul (huza#z an-nafs) so that 
the enemy (‘ada#w) finds access (sabil) to him.” 

To review these variegated references of the Tafsir to Tustari’s view of 
man’s soul: In Tustari’s mystical experience man perceives his soul as the 
theater of a struggle between a God-oriented force and a self-centered 
tendency within himself. The mystic’s task consists in overcoming the 
carnal and egoistic drives of his lower self (nafs) which militates against the 
impulses of the heart (qalb) that directs man totally to God. In reflecting 
upon his mystical experience of the God-centered force which is his heart, 
Tustari discerns it as the vital principle within man which is his spiritual self 
(nafs ar-ruh). This spiritual self includes the properties of a discerning heart 
(fitnat al-qalb), a perceptive intellect (fahm al-‘aql), and an intuitive spirit 
(dihn ar-ruh), which are pre-existentially given to man. In pondering over 
the selfish drives of his carnal soul, Tustari understands her as the principle 
in man which is the natural self (nafs at-tab’). Since the moment of creation 
this natural self is afflicted with the incentive to evil (al-ammarah bi’s-su’) 
and the leaning towards inimical whisperings (waswasat al-‘aduw), which 
describe the egoistic and antagonistic impulses of its instinctive nature 
(tab’). 

The moment of creation, however, does not signify the corruption of 
man’s “spirituality”, nor does the moment of resurrection denote the 
destruction of man’s “corporality”. In his primordial perfection, in the 
form of a particle of light and Adam’s seed, man is invested with the 
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luminous perfection of his spiritual nature. Upon his creation man is given 
the coarse elements of his material nature and is made aware by God of its 
instinctive impulses. In the world of his phenomenal existence in 
materialization man has to overcome his instinctive nature, so as to realize 
the secret of his identity which is the divine presence in his inmost being. In 
the world to come, both the spiritual self and the natural self of man are 
intrinsically united in the beatific vision of God at a point when man has 
achieved his ultimate and total perfection in the permanent subsistence with 
the Transcendent. 

Tustari’s view of the soul of man is thus marked by a definite grasp of its 
reality as a total, living reality that passes through three existential stages. In 
pre-existence, the human beings are defined predominantly as beings 
endowed with intellects (‘uqu#l). They exist in their spiritual perfection as 
particles of light and seeds of Adam. In the world of creation they are 
marked predominantly by the self-assertive inclination of their carnal souls 
(nufus). They live in their physical nature as believing creatures and 
obedient servants, who are capable of realizing their spiritual nature by 
reactualizing their primordial perfection and by anticipating their ultimate 
destiny. In the world to come they are distinguished predominantly by the 
total orientation to God on the part of their hearts (qulab). They enjoy the 
physical and spiritual blessings of paradise as saints and friends of God, 
whose “‘corporality” has been integrated into the perfection of their “‘spirit- 
uality”’. 
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‘ilm ‘indi (innate knowledge): 228 
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‘ilm ladunni (intuitive knowledge): 228- 
229 

“ilm nafs at-tab’ (knowledge of the natural 
self): 248 

‘ilm nirani (knowledge which perceives God 
as light): 228 

‘ilm rabbani (knowledge which perceives 
God as Lord): 228-229 

ilm tagalli (knowledge of theophanic revela- 
tion): 228 

“ilm at-tasawwuf (science of Siifism): 
20, 25, 92 

‘ilm wahy (knowledge of scriptural revela- 
tion): 228 

‘ilm al-yaqin (knowledge of certitude): 211 

imam (guide): 27, 65, 85, 96, 137, 202, 250 

iman (faith): 65, 76, 79, 137, 146, 152, 158, 
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karamat (charismatic gifts): 15, 30, 68, 94, 
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al-kull min ad-darr (universe of atoms): 
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latif nafs ar-rih (subtle substance of the spir- 
itual self): 245 
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madhab (Sufi path, school of law): 53, 65— 
66, 78, 92, 237 

ma‘din (mime): 158-159, 162—164, 223 

madkir (one who is remembered; God): 
205—206, 216, 260 

makr Allah (God’s devising): 183-184 

mala'ikah (angels): 61, 138, 154, 187, 204— 
205, 238, 240, 248, 253-254, 257 
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maqam, maqamat (Sufi stages): 23, 29, 60, 
72, 79, 82, 91, 151-152, 168, 174, 184, 
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ma'rifah (divine gnosis): 40, 64, 77, 80, 137, 
146, 161—162, 168, 186, 193-195, 200, 
208—209, 217—219, 220—223, 230, 234, 
239, 250-251, 257 

maii'ah (will): 199 


ma'siyah (disobedience): 60, 177-180, 
253-254, 259 
matla’ (point of transcendency): 139-141 


maula (Lord): 
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ma‘anah (divine help): 31, 177-181, 254 

maut (death): 243-244 

mitaq (primordial covenant): 148, 154, 
156—157, 186, 189, 194, 229, 240, 264 


mu‘amalat (ways of conduct): 227 

mu'ayanah (visual beholding): 146, 
211—214, 249 

mugawir (metic): 79, 83 

mukaafah (unveiling): 146, 151-152, 168, 
171-174, 211-214, 216, 228 

mu'min, mu’mintn (believer): 27, 90, 95, 
138, 219-220, 224, 226, 232, 234, 237, 
239-240, 259 

munagat (confidential talk): 188, 212 

murad, muradin (divinely desired, spiritual 
masters): 153—155, 168, 231, 238 

murad (intended meaning): 139-141 

muraqqa’ (Sifi garb): 45, 51 

murid, muridin (postulant, God-seekers, 
disciples): 30, 50, 75, 153-154, 232 

Misa: 16, 95, 151, 168, 172, 188, 192, 212, 
214, 222 

muSahadah (contemplative witnessing): 
146, 151—152, 160, 169, 175, 206, 209— 
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muta‘ abbad (cell): 
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nabi, anbiya’, nabiyyiin (prophets): 2, 16— 
17, 30, 64—65, 67—68, 95, 137, 141, 148, 
151-156, 161—162, 164—165, 186, 193— 
194, 196—197, 226, 232, 238—240 

nafas (breath): 243, 245-246 

nahy (interdiction): 138, 145-146, 154— 
155, 176—180, 254, 258 

nafs (carnal soul): 57, 84, 146, 169, 185— 
187, 189-192, 198—199, 203, 212, 218, 
230—231, 241, 243-245, 249-261, 265 
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incites to evil): 243, 254—260 
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nafs ar-ruh (spiritual self): 
241-249, 258, 260, 265 

nafs ar-rih an-nuri (luminous spiritual self): 
244-246 

nafs at-tab" (natural self): 158-159, 160— 
161, 168, 203, 213—216, 225, 241-249, 
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nafs at-tab’ al-katif (the dense natural self): 
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nafs at-taufiq wa'l-‘ismah (the self of God- 
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neo-platonic philosophy: 265 

Nuh: 16, 154, 162 

nur, anwar (light): 138, 145, 147-148, 
149ff., 153-154, 157, 161, 163-165, 
167, 169, 174—175, 185, 193, 197, 208— 
210, 213, 216—220, 222, 228-230, 238, 
242, 246, 248—249, 256, 260—261, 264— 
265 

niraniyyiin (those who perceive God as 
light): 228 

nur Adam (Adam’s light nature): 153-154 
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